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EXPLANATION OF THE CHART. 



Fbu " MiHiATUSB Chart op Ambrican History,** foand on the following two pnfM, 
ki a mere outline ot a larger cluirt measoring about five feet by six and a half. The 
design of the small chart is, priueipally, to furnish, by its couvenience for reference, 
additional aid to those pupils who may be studying the outlines of the history from the 
larger one ; for as the small chart wants the coloring of the other, and many of Its 
Important r*atnies, it will be found, separately, of comparatively little iniportar.ce. A 
brief explanation of the ''Miniature Cliart,** however, may, in this place, be useful. 

The tui'o divisions of the chart should be considered as brought tt^cther, so as to 
present the whole united on one sheet The chart is arranged in the ** downward course 
of time,** ftom top to bottom, embracing a period of nearly 350 years, extending from the 
discovery of America by the Cabots, in 1^, to the year 1845. The dark shading, ex- 
tending entirely across the chart at the top, represents all North America as occupied 
by the Indian tribes at the time of the discovery ; — and, following the chart downwards, 
the gradually Increasing light portions represent the gradual increiise of European set- 
tlements. The darkest shading represents the country as unexplored by the whites ; — 
the lighter shading, as having been explored, but not settled. Thus, Vermont was the 
last settled of the New England States ; Upper Canada was settled at a much later 
period, and some of the western United States still later. 

On the right is a colRmn of English History ; then a column of dates, corresponding 
with which the events ore arranged on the chart from top to bottom ; then follows the 
history of the present British Provinces north of the United States ; then the histories 
oi the several United States as their names are given at the bottom of the chart : after 
the territories, at the left, and adjoining Oregon, appear Texas, Mexico, and Central 
America. The large chart, of which this is a very imperfect outline, gives the prom- 
inent features, in the histories of ail the settled portions of North America. 

The utility of well-arranged charts is very much the same as that of historical ma|M. 
Although maps give the loealities of events, they cannot give their sequences^ or onMt 
of succession; but as the eye glances over the chart, and follows it downwards in the 
stream of time, there is presented to the mind, instead of one local, fixed picture, a mov 
Ing panorama of events. In the map, the associations are based upon the proximity of 
localitf ; in the chart, upon the order of euccession ; and the two combined, in connec 
tion with the written history, give the most favorable associations possible for the at 
tainment and retention of historical knowledge. One prominent advantage of the chart, 
however, separately considered, is, that it presents at one view a Comparative Historft 
of which txwks alone can |^ve only a very inadequate idea, and that only to a weU- 
disciplined memory of arbitrary associations. A view of the chart makes upon the 
mind as lasting an impression of the outlines of a conntry*s history, as does the map of 
Its topographif, when the plans of lx>th are equally understood ; and the prominent fea- 
tmes in a country's history may be recalled to the mind, after a study of the chart, w!th 
the same facility that the geographical outlines may be recalled, after a study of the 
map ; for the principles upon which the mind acquires the knowledge, through the 
medium of the eye, are in both cases the same. The chart, the map, and the wi itten 
history, should be used together ; the chart, presenting at one view a comparative 
ehmnology of the events, being considered the fVamework of the f truoture ; and tho 
nap, giving the localities, the basis upon which it stands. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THB 

SCflOOl EDITION OF THE BISTORT OF THE UNITED STATE8. 



In oflering the fo\ jwing History to the public, a few remarks appear necessary, fa 
order to point out those particulars in which it is believed to possess peculiar laeriis 
Of the adaptation of the style to the object Intended, and of the moral and gene/al in- 
fluence of the work, the public alone must be the judges. Th'tse who would compare 
its historical accuracy with other histories on the same subject, are referred to a Criti- 
cal Review of American Histories, by the same author, first published in the B hlical 
Repository for July, 18i5 ; which may give some idea of the labor and care bestoweil 
upon th^ compilation of the following woric. We would, however, here inform ttie 
reader that a uniformitjf in the system of dates has been preserved, the dates being 
given throughout in JV«if Style, See this important subject examined in the before 
mentioned Review. 

It will be observed that the marginal dates and references in the following work are 
numerous ; carrying along a minute chronol(^ with the history. This plan avoids 
the necessity of encumbering the text with dates, and at the same time furnishes, to 
the inquiring reader, a history far more minute and circumstantial than could otherwise 
be embraced in a volume much larger than the present 

The more prominent features in the Plan of the work, in which it differs from any 
other History, are, the Arrangement of the duestions in the margin, and the introduc- 
tion of numerous Maps, Charts, and Geographical Notes. 

The duKSTiONS are arranged in the margin, each opposite that portion of the text 
to which it refers, and nojubered to correspond with similar divisions of the text. In 
point of convenience and utility, it is believed that this plan of arrangement is far mure 
desirable than that hitherto adopted, of placing the questions at the bottoms of the pa 
ges, or at the end rf the volume. Moreover, the questions are designedly so constructed 
as to require from ihe pupil a knowledge of tAe toAo/0 text.— The supposed utilir/ of the 
Chart, (pages 10 a,nd 1 1,) may be learned from the description of the same on page 9. 

The progressive series of the three Larok Maps, on pages 46, 284, and .375, show the 
state of the country at different periods. The First represents the country as occu- 
pied by the Indian Tribes, fifty years after the settlement of Jamestown, when only a 
few bright spots of civiliration relieved the darkness of the picture. The Stcond^ as it 
was at the close of the Revolution, when almost the entire region west of the Allegha- 
nies was a wilderness, — showing how slowly settlements had advanced during the long 
period that the colonies were under the dominion of Great Britain. The Third re pre 
sents the country as it now is, and as it has become under the influence of republicar 
institutions. In place of the recent wilderness, we observe a confederacy of many 
states, each with its numerous cities, towns, and villages, denoting the existence of u 
great and happy people. 

The Gkooraphical and Historical Notes, and Small Maps, at the bottoms of the 
pages, give the localities of all important places mentioned, and furnish that kind of 
geographical information respecting them, without which the history can be read with lit 
de interest or profit Maps of important sections of the Union, the vicinities of cmr large 
towns, plans of hattie grounds and sieges, &c., are here given on the same pages with 
the evdbts referring to them, where they necessarily catch the eye of the pupil, so that 
they can hardly fail to arrest his attention, and increase the interest tha he feels in the 

history. 

On Uie whole, it Is believed tliat the plan here adopted, considered a)>nrt firom what' 
•wr other merits the work, may possess, affords uniuual facilities for ih<» *«>nuinitioa 
«r histortMl know leffgo 
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CHAPTER I. 




I Discovery op America by Coldmbhs. — 1.' 'Th 
discovery" of America by Christopher Columbus, may ^!^,™J% 
be regarded as Ihe most important event that has ever 
resulted from individual genius and enterprise. «A1- ^iBi'blf 
though other claims to the honor of discovering the q^IiVnJw 
Western hemisphere have been advanced, and with *''''■ 
some appearance of probability, yet no clear historic ^^fl^,'^' 
evidence exists in Jieir favor. 'It has been asserted macotoyt 
that an Iceland" bark, in ihe early part of the eleventh a. Qf,^, 
c«ntmy,haTingheen driven southwest from Greenlandt '^^^ 

• GEOGRAFHICAI. NOTES.— 1. hiltni ll n bilonA in the Nonhem Qceui.n. 

Il maa ills«>«ered hy* Norwegian plrilo, in'lhe year 801. and wj3 soon nfierjclliei 
»r Ihe Nnrwe^uu : but il Is suppoMd Ihal the English nnd ihe Irish hrid iireviouslr 

Mptmied from the wetiem Hxiilnenl by BaiBii's Day and Dania's Sirali. ft hu dl*- 
covered !>;' the Nonvegiiiiis Uii'^ yenn anei Ihe di<rnvery of Iceinnil, and a IhHvhic 

cone^panrience with GreeiiiJinil wucutolf, aad:UI lina»lcdEe of the country irrnied 



14 VOYAGES AND' DISCOVERIES. [PART 1 

1493. by adverse winds, touched* upon the coast of Lab- 

rador ;* — that subsequent voyages were made ; and 

a. 1001. that colonies were established in Nova Scotia,t or in 

Newfoundland.^ 
I. muit i$ 2. *But even if it be admitted that such a diijcov- 

'nijXior ery was made, it does not in the least detract from 
'^iiMqf' the honor so universally ascribed to Columbus. The 
Coiwnbut? Icelandic discovery, if real, resulted from chance^ — wa? 
not even known to Europe, — ^\vas thought of little im- 
portance, — and was soon forgotten ; and the curtain of 
darkness again fell between the Old world and the 
New. The discovery by Columbus, on the contrary. 
was the result of a theory matured by long reflection 
and experience ; opposed to the learning and the big- 
otry of the age ; and brought to a successful demon- 
stration, after years of toil against opposing difficulties 
and discouragements. 
^whMUMu 3. *The nature of the great discovery, however, 
vafent error was long unkiiown ; and it remaiped for subsequent 
^he^SiSv- adventurers to dispel the prevalent error, that the voy- 
%um^tS?' age of Columbus had only opened a new route to the 
wealthy, but then scarcely known regions of Eastern 
IfJ^iu^ Asia. ^During several years,^ the discoveries of Colum- 
^iriaT'' ^^ were confined to the islands of the West Indies ;§ 
and it was not until August," 1498, six years after his 
1496. first voyage, that he discovered the main land, near the 
s.Auff.ieui. mouth of the Orinoco ;|| and he was then ignorant that 

it was any thing more than an island. 
4. What it 4. *The principal islands of the West Indies, — 
w. indluj Cuba,lf St Domingo,** and Porto Rico,tt were soon 

* lAbrudor^ or New Britain, is that part of the American coast between the Gulf of 
8t Lawrence and IIndson*8 Bay ; a bleak and barren country, little known, and inhab- 
ited chiefly by InSians. 

t Jfova Scotia is a large peninsula, southeast from New Brunswick, separated fVom 
it by the Bay of Fundy, and connected with it by a narrow isthmus only nine miler 
across. 

% Jfewfoundland Is a Lilly and mountainous island on the east side of the Gulf of Si. 
Lawrence ; nearly a thousand miles in cbrcumference, deriving all its Importance from its 
extensive fisheries. 

$ The West -Indies consist of a lar^ number of islands between North and South 
America, the most important of which are Cuba, St Domingo, Jamaica, and Portf Rico 

11 The Orinoco is a river on the northeast coast of South America. 

IT Cuha^ one of the richest islands In th^ world, is the largest of the West Indies, lie- 
tag 760 miles in length from southeast to northwest, and about 50 miles in breadth 
Its northern const is 150 miles south fVom Florida. 

** St. DominfFo. or Hayti, formerly called Hispaniola, is a large island, lying between 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and ab^nit eiiuaily distant from each. 

ft P«rto Rico \i a fertile Island of the West Indies, fiO miles southeast from St D© 
wingo. It is 140 miles long from eust to west, and 36 broad. 
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colonized, and subjected to Spanish authority. >In 1506 1§06. 
the e£istem coast of Yucatan* was discovered ; and in — — — 
1510 the fii*st colony on the continent was planted on ^^^^^^ 
the Isthmus of Darien.t *Soon after, Vasco Nunez thufimcoi- 
de Balboa, governor of the colony, crossed the Istlimus, oSnt^t? 
and from a mountain on the other side of the Conti- 
nent discovered* an Ocean, which being seen in a DScwe^a 
southerly direction, at first received the name of the ^ i'«w7 
SoiUh Sea. ^ J5J3 

II. Juan Ponce de Leon in Florida. — 1. 'In 1512 ^JY^9U^ 
Juan Ponce de Leon, an aged veteran, and former gov- Leor 7 
ernor of Porto Rico, fitted out three ships, at his own ex- 
pense, for a voyaffe of discovery. *A trad[ition prevEiiJed *- whantm 

' 1 r. ° en ^ n- ^i. ^ • ■ u i. • t^^ tradition 

among the natives of Porto Kico, that m a neighbonng qf the Fcun. 
island of the BahamasJ was a fountain which possessed '*^^^v*' 
the remarkable properties of restoring the youth, and of 
perpetuating the life of any one who should bathe in its 
stream, and drink of its waters. •Nor was this fabu- J;,^^</^3' 
lous tale credited by the uninstructed natives only. It ited? 
was generally believed in Spain, and even by men 
distinguished for virtue and intelligence. 

2. 'In quest of this fountain of youth Ponce de «• ^'^^^'JJ 
Leon sailed** from Porto Rico in March, 1512; and, theajscovery 
after cruising some time among the Bahamas, disco v- 

ered* an unknown country, to which, from the abun- ^' ^*"*'** *^ 
dance of flowers that adorned the forests, and from its ®' ^^"^ ** 
being first seen on Easter^ Sunday, (which the Span- 
iards call Paseua Florida,) he gave the name of ^ iv7uuioa» 
Florida. II '^/S,^ 

3. ''After landing** some miles north of where St. dtscovenety 
Augustinel" now stands, and taking formal possession a. April is. 

* Yucatan^ one of the Suites of Mexico, is an extensive peninsula, 150 miles S. W 
from Cuba, and lying between the Bays of Honduras and Campeachy. 

t The Isthmus of Darien Is that narrow neck of land which connect*; North ftnd 
South America. It is about 300 miles in length, and, in the narrowest part, is only about 
30 miles across. 

i The Bahamas are an extensive group of islands lying east nnd soiithenst from 
Florida. They have i)een estimated at about GOO in number, most of them mere clif& 
and rocks, only 14 of them being of any considerable size. 

$ blaster day, a church festival observed in commemoration of our Savior's resup- 
rection. Is the Simday following the first full moon that happens after the 20th of March. 

II Florida^ the most southern portion of the United States, is a lai^e ponlnsola 
about two thirds of the size of Yucatan. The surface is level, and is intersected by 
numerous ponds, lakes, rivers, and marshes. 

H Bee note and mam p. 86 
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151 d* of the country, he explored its coasts ; and doubling its 

southern cape, continued his search among the group 

of islands which he named the Tortugas:* but the 

chief object of the expedition was still unattained, and 

Ponce de Leon returned to Porto Rico, older than 

v^erSuuS ^^^^ ^® departed. * A few years later, hav Aig been ap- 

thtBeeorS pointed govemorof the countrywhich he had discovered, 

voyage |^^ made a second voyage to its shores, with the design 

of selecting a site for a colony ; but, in a contest with 

the natives, many of his followers were killed, and 

Ponce de Leon himself was mortally wounded. 

*'idi?& III. De Ayllon m Carolina. — 1. «About the timtj 
entervrue of the defeat of Ponce de Loon in Florida, a company 
DeAyUon? of seven Wealthy men, of St Domingo, at the head 
a. Pronoun- of whom was Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon,* judge of ap- 
nea Ail-yon. p^als of that island, dispatched** two vessels to the Ba- 
b. 1580. hamas, in quest of laborers for their plantations and 
•• ^l^^Y "^^^^^s. ^Being driven northward from the Bahamas, 
Carolina? by adverse winds, to the coast of Carolina, they an- 
chored at the mouth of the Cambaheef river, which 
they named the Jordan. The country they called 
Chicora. 
^pmiitij^ 2. *Here the natives treated the strangers with great 
ar&lhe^^- ^^i^^J^GSS and hospitality, and being induced by curiosity, 
^yo/r/i« freely visited the ships; but when a sufficient number 
'**^ was below the decks, the perfidious Spaniards closed 
s. whattpoa the hatches and set sail for St Domingo. •One of the 
^thevntJ^ returning ships was lost, and most of the Indian pris- 
^^^ oners in the other, sullenly refusing food, died of fam- 
ine and melancholy. 
^Sowa^ ^' *Soon after this unprofitable enterprise, De Ayl- 
the tecond Ion, haviuff obtained the appointment of c^overnor of 

voyage and ^, l ^-i i • i i ^^ i /• .t. ^ ^ 

ut result, Chicora, sailed with three vessels for the conquest of 
the country. Arriving in the river Cambahee, the 
principal vessel was stranded and lost Proceeding 
thence a little farther north, and being received with 
apparent friendship at their landing, many of his men 
were induced to visit a village, a short distance in the 

* The Tortugas, or Tortoise Islands, are about 100 niiles southwest from the southern 
cape of Florid.i. 

T The Ckmbahee ts a small rirer In the southern purt of South Carolina, emptying inir 
8t. Helena Sotuid 35 iniles ■oothwett from Charleston. ^See map, p. S6.) 
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interior, where they were all treacherously cut off by 1517 
the natives, in revenge for the wrongs which the Span- 
iards had before committed. De Ayllon himself was 
surprised and attacked in the harbor ; — ^the attempt to 
conquer the country was abandoned; — and the few 
survivors, in dismay, hastened back to St Domingo. 

IV. Conquest of Mexico.* — 1. »In 1517 Fran- *j|^JJJ^ 
cisco Fernandez de Cordova, sailing from Cuba* with ^ y^ 
Ihree small vessels, explored^ the northern coast of rSi 
Yucatan. *As the Spaniards approached the shore, a.NoMp.i4. 
ihey were surprised to find, instead of naked savages, i».Ma«sh. 
a people decently clad in cotton garments ; and, on ^"' 
landing, their wonder was increased by beholding sev- VS^r^ 
eral large edifices built of stone. 'The natives were Bpaniard$7 
much more bold and warlike than those of the islands *\^^'^ 
and the more southern coasts, and every where re- tertfthn 
ceived the Spaniards with the most determined opposi- *"" ^^ 
tion. 

2. *At one place fifly-seven of the Spaniards were ^Therenot 
killed, and Cordova himself received a wound, of atumf^ 
which he died soon after his return to Cuba. *But, 6. wkatia 
notwithstanding the disastrous result of the expedition, ^Smefy^ 
another was planned in the following year ; and under ^^^*^^ 
the direction of Juan de Grijalva, a portion of the south- 
em coast of Mexico was explored,* and a large amount cMayjune, 
of treasure obtained by trafficking with the natives. ^^^ 

3. 'Velasquez^ governor of Cuba, under whose ^S&iSiSZ 
auspices the voyage of Grijalva had been made, en- j^^JJ^^ 
riched by the result, and elated with a success far be- ^f^v^ 
yond his expectations, now determined to undertake 

the conquest of the wealthy countries that had been 
discovered, and hastily fittea out an armament for the 
purpose. 'Not being able to accompany the expedi- Ji^SSu^ 
tion in person, he gave the command to Fernando ^M^iSVi 
Cortez, who sailed with eleven vessels, having on cortex, 
board six hundred and seventeen men. In March, 
1519 Cortez landed in Tabasco,! a southern province 



* MexiM is a large eonntrv sonthwest from the United States, bordering on the Gait 
of Mexico on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west. It is about one fourth as 
large as the United States and their territories. The land on both coasts is low, but in 
the interior Is a large tract of tahU lands 6 or 8000 feet above ^he level of the sea. 

t 7^a»a»t0y one of the southam MfofcittB States, acgoins Tucatan on the southweit 
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1519. of Mexico, where he had several encounters with the 
nativis, whom he routed with great slaughter. 

a. April la. 4. 1 Proceeding thence farther westward, he landed* at 
**cw?te »S* ^^^ ^^^n de Ulloa,* where he was hospitably received. 
edvedbythe and where two officers of a monarch who was callea 

Mont&su- Montezuma, came to inquire what his intentions were 
""*' in visiting that coast and to offer him what assistance 
s. What did he might need in order to continue his voyage. ^Cor 
mnre%em, t«z respectfully assured them that he came with the 
S^y'dS'S '^ost fnendly switiments, but that he was intrusted 
•~**' with affairs of such moment by the king, his sovereign, 
that he could rnipart them to no one but to the empe- 
ror Montezuma himself, and therefore requested them 
to conduct him into the presence of their master. 
». What did 5. *The ambassadors of the Mexican monarch, 
^mbSSfJSSn knowing how disagreeable such a request would be, 
*^*^^^ endeavored to dissuade Cortez from his intention ; at 
the same time making him some valuable presents, 
which only increased his avidity. Messengers were 
dispatched to Montezuma, giving him an account of 
every thing that had occurred since the arrival of the 
4. What did Spaniards. ^Presents of great value and magnificence 
Montezuma ^gj.g returned by him, and repeated requests were 
made, and finally commands given, that the Spaniards 
should leave the country ; but all to no purpose. 

5. H^ 6. 'Cortez, after destroying his vessels, that his 
Cortex take? soldiers should be left without any resources but 

b. Aug. 88. their own valor, commenced^ his march towards 

6. What the Mexican capital. •On his way thither, several 
S2??Son nations, that were tributary to Montezuma, gladly 

*^^*JJ^^ threw off their alle^^iance and joined the Span- 

^SSJSt ^^^' Montezuma himself, alarmed and irresolute, 

capital t continued to send messengers to Cortez, and, as his 

hopes or his fears alternately prevailed, on one day 

gave him permission to advance, and, on the next, com- 

r,What la nianded him to depart 

mid nf the 7. T^s the vast plain of Mexico opened to the new 
«nljgpte<n of the Spaniards, they beheld numerous villages and 
jLthAeuy? cultivated fields extending as far as the eye could reach, 



* Ban Juam ie Ulloa is a stnall Island, opposite Vera Craz, the principal eastern sea 
port of Ifexico. It is 180 miles south of east ftom the Mejdcan capital, and coniainf 
a ettOBf tm nm, IraUt of oonA rocks taken ttom the bottom of Iha 



and in the middle of the p^iii, partly encompassing a 1919* 
large lake, and partly built on islands within it, stood ' 

the city" of Mexico, adorned with its numerous temples 
and turrets; the whole presenting to the Spaniards a 
spectacle so novel and wonderful that they could hardly 
persuade themselves it was any thing more than a 
flrcam. 'Montezuma received" the Spaniards with (Iimi?i™ 
great pomp and magnificence, admitted them within JS'^S^ 
the ci^, assigned them a spacious and elegant edifice *""' 
for their accommodation, supplied all their wants, »• "«. 
■ad bestowed upon all, privates as well aa officers, 
presents of great value. 

8. 'Coriez, nevertheless, soon began to feel solici- ,S;^£j. 
tude for his situation. He was in the middle of a vast *^,jj^ 
empire, — shut up in the centre of a hostile city, — and corittj 
surrounded by muhitudes sufficient to overwhelm him 

upon the least intimation of (he will of their sovereign. 

•In this emergency, the wily Spaniard, with extraordj- ,^Su"^nd 

nary daring, formed and executed' the plan of seizing ^%'"^ 

the person of the Mexican monarch, and detained him """"' 

as a hostage for the good conduct of his people. He •>■ "m. 

next induced him, overawed and broken in spirit, to 152O. 

acknowledge himself a vassal of the Spanish crown, 

and lo subject his dominions to the payment of an an- 1. inivwrn 

nual tribute, S/'mwAi 

9. *But while Corlez was absent," opposing a force ^t^'aii"!'^ 
that had been sent against him bv the governor of J^^^^ 
Cuba, who had become jealous ol' his successes, the ^^ 
Mexicans, incited by the cruelties of the Spaniards who . y^ \^ 
had been left to gward the capital and the Mexican mdqfutc 
king, flew to arms. 'Cortez, with singular good for- '^cSia? 

* Ths ciljF cf Meiiai. built b^ the SjHoludi oo lh« ta\ 
vTNewYoriisndPWUJelphliL ""it ii ITOmUcrftom ■ 



(□CD. uid la Eorrounilet! by bills of tncdarale elevallan, 

city, whm iireeis hnve been rreqnanlly InnDdHlsd by 

IbriHgh iha bills 'on the naiib, wu completed, liy 
whJcn the inpehSnoiu WBlen BTe conwyed Into tlie 
■InrTnto, uJ Uwnc* 10 tbe rumca. 
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1520. tune, having subdued his enemies, and inoorporatcjd 
^j^iy^ most of them with his own forces, returning, entered* 

the capital without molestation. 

hHmodid 10. 'Relying too much on his increased strength, he 

jtf^^^ soon laid aside the mask of moderation which had hith- 

mowed? ®^^° concealed his designs, and treated the Mexicans like 

conquered subjects. They, finally convinced that they 

had nothing to hope but from the utter extermination 

of their invaders, resumed their attacks upon the 

t,whMi<m Spanish quarters with additional fury. ^In a sally 

i^nim-da which Cortez made, twelve of his soldiers were killed, 

•vfferi j^jjj jj^g Mexicans learned that their enemies were not 

invincible. 
z.whatu 11. ^Cortez, now fully sensible of his danger, tried 
'inte^osu what effect the interposition of Montezuma would have 
\^u?UfZ upon his irritated subjects. At sight of their king, 
^rSfvn^u whom they almost worshipped as a god, the weapons 
avpM^anca of the Mexicans dropped from their hands, and every 
head was bowed with reverence ; but when, in obe- 
dience to the command of Cortez, the unhappy mon- 
arch attempted to mitigate their rage and to persuade 
them to lay down their arms, murmurs, threats, and 
reproaches ran through their ranks ; — ^their rage broke 
forth with ungovernable fury, and, regardless of their 
monarch, they again poured in upon the Spaniards 
flights of arrows and volleys of stones. Two arrows 
wounded Montezuma before he could be removed, and 
a blow from a stone brought him to the ground. 
*^Y^M^ 12. *The Mexicans, on seeing their king fall by 
team do?' their own hands, were instantly struck with remorse, 
and fled with horror, as if the vengeance of heaven 
were pursuing them for the crime which they had 
B. What u committed. ^Montezuma himself, scorning to survive 
*°u^n^ this last humiliation, rejected v/ith disdain the kind at- 
<*««''*' tentions of the Spaniards, and refusing to take any 

nourishment, soon terminated his wretched days. 

t,Qiwah 13. 'Cortez, now despairing of an accommodation 

iS«f?rJtt with the Mexicans, after several desperate encounters 

^tSdt^wH with them, began a retreat from the capital ; — ^but in- 

'"*'^- numerable hosts hemmed him in on every side, and 

his march was almost a continual battle. On the sixth 

• day of the retreat, the almost exhausted Spaniards, now 
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reduced to a mere handful of men, encountered,* in a 1590. 
spacious valley, the whole Mexican force ; — a countless 7 
multitude, extending as far as the eye could reach. *" 
*As no alternative remained but to conquer or die, i. Describe 
Cortez, without giving his soldiers time for reflection, bSS^wuk 
immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans '^^*' 
received them with unusual fortitude, yet their most 
numerous battalions gave way before Spanish disci- 
pline and Spanish arms. 

14. The very multitude of their enemies, however, 
pressing upon them from every side, seemed sufficient 
to overwhelm the Spaniards, who, seeing no end of 
their toil, nor any hope of victory, were on the point 
of yielding to despair. At this moment Cortez, ob- 
serving the great Mexican standard advancing, and 
recollecting to have heard that on its fate depended the 
event of every battle, assembled a few of Tiis bravest 
officers, and, at their head, cut his way through the 
opposing ranks, struck down the Mexican general, 
and secured the standard. The moment their general 
fell and the standard disappeared, the Mexicans, panic 
struck, threw away their weapons, and fled with pre- 
cipitation to the mountains, making no farther opposi- 
tion to the retreat of the Spaniards. 

15. ^Notwithstanding the sad reverses which he J^^.^J/^ 
had experienced, Cortez still looked forward with con- the Mai 
fidence to the conquest of the whole Mexican empire, *^5«So.^ 
and, after receiving supplies and reinforcements, in 
December, 1520, he again departed for the interior, 

with a force of five hundred Spaniards and ten thou- 
sand friendly natives. After various successes and re- 
verses, and a siege of the capital which lasted seventy- 1521. 
dye days, — ^the king Guatemozin having fallen into 
his hands, — in August, 1521, the city yielded ;»» the fate b. au«. ss. 
of the empire was decided ; and Mexico became a s. ^7^ 
province of Spain. ^ 'it/IiS^ 

16. ^Another important event in the list of Spanish Ji!?,!*^'"f* • 
discoveries, and one which is intimately connected 

with American history, being the final demonstration '^agsiian. 
of the theory of Columbus, requires in this place a washupiun 
passing notica r^£ ?/?* 

17. ^Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese by birth, '**«•' 



X 
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I5dO* who had served his country with distinguished valor 

in the East Indies,* believing that those fertile regions 

might be reached by a westerly route from Portugal, 
t Emanuel, proposed the scheme to his sovereign,* and requested 
I. \v7mt i» aid to carry it into executioiL "Unsuccessful in his 
IS^tappu- application, and having been coldly dismissed by his 
^'^uS/^ sovereign without receiving any reward for his ser- 
vices, he indignantly renounced his allegiance and 
o. 15X7. repaired to Spain. ^ 
•.charietv. 18. *Th^ Spanish emperor," engaging readily in 
s. Under the scheme which the Portugfuese monarch had re^ 

whose pat- .^j j ir/?i' -i. 

Tonagedid jcctcd, a squaorou of five ships was soon equipped at 
'^^whin?^ the public charge, and Magellan set sail** from Sevillef 
^'•Auff.ao. in August, 1519. 'After touching at the Canaries, j 
3. Givsm he stood south, crossed the equinoctial line, and spent 
ofrvi)ia% several months in exploring the coast of South Amer- 
t/uA^stcfr- ^ca, searching for a passage which should lead to the 
^tim'Uf'fhe ^^^^^^' After Spending the winter on the coast, in the 
Globe, spring he continued his voynge towards the south, — 
passed through the strait^ which bears his name, and, 
after sailing three months and twenty one-days through 
an unknown ocean, during which time his crew suf- 
fered greatly from the want of water and provisiojis, 
•• M<^ 16. he discovered* a cluster of fertile islands, which he 
called the Ladrones.|| 

19. The fair weather and favorable winds which he 
had experienced induced him to bestow on the ocean 
through which he had passed the name of Pacific^ 
which it still retains. Proceeding from the Ladrones, 



* East Indies is the name given to the islands of the Indian Ocean south of Asia, 
together with that portion of the main land which is l>etween Persia and China. 

t Seville is a large city beautifully situateu un the left bank of the Guadaiquiver, 
In the southwestern part of Spain. It was once the chief marltet for the commerce 
of America and the Indies. 

X The Canaries are a px)up of 14 islands belonging to Spain. The Peak of Tenerilfe, 
on one of the more distant islands, is about 250 miies from the northwest coast of 
i^ca, and 800 miles southwest from the Straits of Gibraltar. 

$ TTie Strait of Magellan is at the southern extremity of the American continent 
•eparating the islands of Terra del Fuego from the main land. It is a d&nj^erou 
passage, more than 300 miles in length, and in some places not more than a inil« 
across. 

II The LadrqneSt or the Islands of Thieves, thus name^ from the thievish <iidp()si 
lion of th^natives, are a cluster of islands in the Pacific Ocean about 1600 milen soutu 
east from the coast of China. When first discovered, the natives were ignorant of any 
country but their own, and imagined that the ancestor of their race was Ibnned from 
a piece of tlie rock of one of their islands. They were utterly unactiuainted wiili 
lire, and when Magellan, provoked by repeated theHs, burned one of their villages, 
they thought that the fire was a beast which fed upon their dwellings. 
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governor-general of Florida for life, and also of the 15&8« 
island of Cuba*. ^De Soto soon found himself sur- a. Note p. u. 
rounded by adventurers of all chisses, and in April, ^ ^^^^^ 
1538. sailed for Cuba with a fleet of seven lar^e and with what 
three small vessels. ' didhemui 

3. *In Cuba the new governor was received with a. w/tat i» 
great rejoicings ; — new accessions were made to his rKe^^onin 
forces ; and after completing his preparations, and leav- f^*M»\anir 
ing his wife to govern the island, he embarked for p^f^JJ; 
Florida, and early in June, 1539, his fleet anchored »* in 

the Bay of Espiritu Santo,* or Tampa Bay. ^His ^'^^'^■ 
forces consisted of six hundred men, more than two a.'^^^JJ 
hundred of whom were mounted, both infantry and /<»•«»' 
cavalry being clad in complete armor. ^Besides am- <• ^^\^ 
pie stores of food, a drove of three hundred swine was hi»armyi 
landed, with which De Soto intended to stock the 
country where he should settle ; and these were driven 
with the expedition throughout most of the route. 

4. • After establishing a small garrison in the vi- s. oive an 
cinity of Espiritu Santo, and sending most of his ves- tlS^^ander- 
sols back to Havanna.f he commenced his march into ^spanuu-'S 
the interior, taking with him, as interpreter, a Spaniard *~ {?«•?*'*' 
found among the natives, who had remained in cap- 
tivity since the time of Narvaez. After wandering 

five months through unexplored and mostly unculti- 
vated regions, exposed to hardships and dangers and 
an almost continued warfare with the natives, during 
which several lives were lost, the party arrived,* in the c. Nov. •. 
month of November, in the more fertile country of the 
Apallachians, east of the Flint river, J and a few leagues 
north of the Bay of Apalachee, where it was deter- 
mined to pass the winter. 

5. 'From this place an exploring party discovered 6. wftat du- 
the ocean in the very place where the unfortunate. ^^Smed, 
Narvaez had embarked. De Soto likewise dispatched eventsM- 
thirty horsemen to Espiritu Santo, with orders for the ^^^^ 

• Espiritu Santo, now called Tampa Bay, Is on the western coast of Florida, 200' 
Atles southeast from St. Murks. There is no place of anchorage between the two 
places. 

t Havanva, X\\e capital of Cuba, a wealthy and populous city, is on the north side 
of the island. It has the finest harbor in the world, capable of containing a thousand 
bhiiis. The entrance is so narrow that but one vessel can pass at a time. 

I The Flint river is in the western part of Geoi^a. It Joins' the Chattahooche at 
fte northern boundary of Florida, and the two united form the Apalachicola. 

2 
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iSdft. garrison to rejoin the army ta their pre&ent winter 

quarters. The horsemen arrived with the loss of but 

two of their numher, and the garrison rejoined De 
Soto,ahhough with some loss, as, during ibeir march, 
they had several desperate encounters with tht na- 
tives. Two small vessels that had been retained at 
Espiritu Santo reached the Bay of Apallachee, and 
by the aid of these the coast was further explored du- 
■.isn-M. rmg the winter,* and the harbor of Pensacoia* djs 

covered. 

.inichtr 6. 'The Spaniards remained five months in win- 

t-S"^'^ ler (Quarters at Apallachee, supplying themselves with 

iSSS provisions by pillaging the surrounding country; bui 

mnierj they were kept in constant alarm by the never-eeas- 

1540. *'"£ stratagems and assaults of the natives. 'Ai 

length, in the month of March, they broke up theii 

IS. (jgiup [^^^ gg( Qyfb fQj. a remote country, of which they 

rmirwdiii had heard, to the northeast, governed!, it was said, by 

toJ^faSTin "^ woman, and abounding in gold and silver. 'De 

iiMfTOig} Soto had previously dispatched his ships to Cuba, with 

t, "■'«'*"■ orders to rendezvous in (he following October at Pen 

ftirf Di ssio sacola, where he proposed to meet them, having, in 

"m^i"' the mean time, explored the country in the interior. 

t. HTini lUi- 7, ^Changing his course now to the northeast, Df 

Bi^fdw'ix Soto crossed several streams which flow into the At 

^iiS'?" laniic, and probably penetrated near to the Savannah,! 

where he indeed found the lenitory of the princtss 

of whose wealth he had formed so high expectations ; 

but, to his great disappointment, the fancied gold 

proved to be copper, and the supposed silver only thin 

g. DrH:riht plates of mica- 

"^iHmai 8. *His direction was now towards (he north, to 
i^JU^g^ the head waters of the Savannah and the Chattahoo 
■. chee,t whence he crossed a branch of 
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tlf e Apalachian * chain which runs through the northern 1540* 
part of Georgia, and came upon the southern limits of ' 

the territory of the Cherokees.* ^Hearing that there a. Map p. 4* 
was gold in a region farther north, he dispatched two iivhy vm 
horsemen, with Indian guides, to visit the country. i/tfucUSi 
These, after an absence of ten days, having crossed ^dioHaf 
rugged and precipitous mountains,* returned to the ^"Uut/^ 
camp, bringing with them a few specimens of fine 
copper or brais, but none of gold or silver. 

9. ^During several months the Spaniards wan- f^JJ^J' 
ered through the valleys of Alabama, obliging fhe wandering 

chieftains, through whose territories they passed, to iafda^ 
march with them as hostages for the good conduct of ^^'^'^ 
their subjects. ^In October they arrived •» at Mauville,t *»• ^ -*• * 
a fortified Indian town near the junction of the Ala- 3. whatu 
bama| and the Tombeckbee. Here was fought** one *%iiu, ani 
of the most bloody battles known in Indian warfare. ^JS!oS^ 
^During a contest of nine hours several thousand In- 4. Give an 
dians were slain and their village laid in ashes. ^f^tatfL 

10. The loss of the Spaniards was also great nearMobuc 
Many fell in battle, others died of their wounds, — they 

lost many of their horses, and all their baggage was 
consumed in the flames. 'The situation of the %^'ll'^^^ 
Spaniards after the battle was truly deplorable, for qftfusvan 
nearly all were wounded, and, with their baggage, tfubattle? 
they had lost their supplies of food and medicine ; but, 
fortunately for them, the Indian power had been so 
completely broken that their enemies were unable to 
offer them any farther molestation. 

11. « While at Mauville, De Soto learned from the ^v^SSiSt' 
natives that the ships he had ordered had arrived at did P« sow 
Pensacola.* But, fearing that his disheartened sol- andxohat 
diers would desert him as soon as they had an oppor- nexftnov- 
tunity of leaving the country, and mortified at his "**"'*' 

* losses, he determined to send no tidings of himself *^-^°*®*** 

* The JipaJachian or Mlegkany Mountains extend from the northern part of Gcorgi* 
to tka State of New YorK, at a distance of about 250 miles from the coast, and ndarly 
pnrailel to iL They divide the waters which flow into the Atlantic from those 
which flow into the Mississippi. 

t I'ronounced Mo-veel, whence Mobile derives its name. 

I The Alabama river rises in the N.W. part of Georfria, and through most of Ita 
eonrse is called the Coosa. The Tombeckbee rises in the N.E. part of Mississippi. Th« 
two unite 35 milm north from Mobile, In the Stale of Alabama, and thrrui^ levenl 
ebanneU em^ into Mobfle Ray. 
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1540* until he had crowned his enterprise with success by 
' discovering new regions of wealth. He therefore 

a. Nor. ». turned from the coast and again advanced* into the 
interioi. His followers, accustomed to implicit obe- 
dience, obeyed the command of their leader without 
remonstrance. 
V^^^ 12. 'The following winter** he passed in the coun- 
I. What wtu ^ ^* *^^ Chickasaws, probably on the western bank 
mnl^SU ^^ ^^® Yazoo,* occupying an Indian village which 
Spaniards had been deserted on his approach. Here the In- 
tecond loin- dians attacked him at niffht, in the dead of winter, 
Mohat io8se$ and bumcd the village ; yet they were finally repulsed, 
'iu^erf but not till several Spaniards had fallen. In the burn- 
ing of the village the Spaniards lost many of their 
horses, most of their swine, and the few remaining 
clothes which they had saved from the fires of Mau- 
ville. During the remainder of the winter they suf- 
fered much from the cold, and were almost constantly 
harassed by the savages. 
1. When and ^^- ^^^ ^^® Opening of Spring the Spaniards re- 
Yht^cnm sumed*^ their march, continuing their course to the 
the Missis- noTthwcst Until they came to the Mississippi,! which 
c May 5. ^bey crossed, probably at the lowest Chickasaw blufij 
8. What ®^® ^^ ^^® ancient crossing places, between the thirty- 
^y^thin fourth and the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude. ^Thence, 
H^^did ^^^^^ reaching the St. Francis, J they continued north 
they spend Until they arrived in the vicinity of New Madrid, in 
andwhSrl tlic southcm part of the State of Missouri. 
VMs'th^r 14. < After traversing the country, during the sum 
thu-dwin- jj^gp^ ^Q ^g distance of two or three hundred miles 
d. 1541-z west of the Mississippi, they passed the winter** on the 
1542. banks of the Wachita.^ «In the spring they passed 
< I ■ ■ — — — ' 

* The Yaioo river rises in the northern part of the State of Mississippi, and mnuing 
Bonthwest, enters the Mississippi river 65 miles north from Natchez. 

t The jilississippi river, which, in the Indian language, signifies the Father of TVa' 
terSy rises 160 miles west from Lake Superior. Its source is Itasca Lake, in Iowa Ter 
ritory. After a winding course of more than 3000 miles, in a southerly direction, it 
dUt'charges its vast flood of turbid waters into the Gulf of Mexico. It is navigable fc^ 
•team-boats to the Falls of St. Anthony, more than 2000 miles from its mouth by 
ihe river^s course. The Mississippi and its tributary streams drain a vast valley, ex 
tending from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, containing more than a million 
9( &qnare miles of the richest country in the world ; — ^a territory six times greater than 
the whole kingdom of France. 

X The SU FkwMia river rises in Missouri, and running south, enters the Mississippi 
10 miles north from the mouth of the Arkansas. 

% The Waekita rivier rises in the western part of the State of Arkansas, and ran- 
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down that river to the Mississippi, where De Soto was 1S43. 
taken sick nnd died.' To conceal his death from the ',. uiH-'m 
natives, his body, wrapped in a mantle, and placed in '''^'^ 
a rustic coffin, in the stillness of midnight, and in the dcso^hI 
preser.ce of a few faithful followers, was silently sunk *■"""■ 
ID the middle of the stream. 

15. 'De Soto had appointed his successor, under ,. (y,*,.* 
wliom the remnant of the parly now attempted to pen- '^'^„^iS? 
etrate by land to Mexico. They wandered several ^JJJJJ 
monflis through the wilderness, traversing the western »!"»«*» 
, prairies, the hunting grounds of roving and warlike 
tribes, but hearing no tidings of white people, and find- 
ing tlieir way obstructed by rugged mountains, they were 
constrained lo retrace their steps. . 'In December they \n'i^ 
came upon the Mississippi a aliort distance above the „'^?Si'^ 
moulh of the Red' river, and here ihey passed the /^^^Jj^ 
winter,' during which time ihey constructed seven w) 
large boats, or brigan tines. 'In iliese they embarked b. imjh 
on the twelfth of July, in the following year, and in 1543 
seventeen days reached the Gulf of Mexico. Fearing j inn,^ 
to trust themselves far from land in their frail barks, ^',7^;^ 
they continued along the coast, and on the twentieth mniiniptai 
of September, 1543, the remnant of the party, half iS'i&nm- 
naked and famishing with hunger, arrived salely at a ^^ rcacit 
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CHAPTER 11. 

doS^Chap' 'NORTHERN AND EASTERN COASTS OP NORTH AMERICAj 
UrIL treat? FROIVl THE DISCOVERY OP THE CONTINENT BY THE CA- 

BOTS, IN 1497, TO THE SETTLEMENT OP JAMESTOWN, IN 

VIRGINIA, IN 1607, 110 YEARS. 

(Pnonrtneed 

• Oar te-Sre _^ 

b. Re bo. DIVISIONS. • 

•. liO-don*e* 

d. Roash.) ^* ^Johri and Sebastian Cabot, — //. Gaspar Cortereal — 

1. What are ^^^' Verrazani. — IV. Jamea Cartier.*^ — V. Roberval. — 

tie Divii- VI. Ribault,^ LaudonnierCf^ and Melendez. — VII. Gilbert f 

Ch^teS^lLI Rfil^igK Grenville, ^c. — VIII, Marquis de la Rockc.^ — 

IX. Bartholomew Gosnold. — X, De Monts. — XL North and 

South Virginia. 

ic^mt'^^ I. John and Sebastian Cabot. — 1. ^Shortly after 
S^^dScov. ^^® return of Columbus from his first voyage, John 
't&S* ^ Cabot, a Venetian by birth, but then residing in Eng- 
land, believing that new laivds might be discovered in 
the northwest, applied to Henry VII. for a commis- 
e. Dated sioD of discdvery. Under this commission* Cabot, 
<o.*s.) im. taking with him his son Sebastian, then a young man, 
1497 sailed from the port of Bristol* in the spring of 1497. 
2. On the 3d of July following he discovered land, 
which he called Prima Vista, or first seen, and which 
until recently was supposed to be the island of New- 
i.Noce.p.14. foundland,^ out which is now believed to have been 
the coast of Labrador/ After sailing south a short 
distance, and probably discovering the coast of New- 
foundland, anxious to announce his success, Cabot 
returned to England without maldng any farther 
discovery. 
1498. 3. *In 1498 Sebastian Cabot, with a company of 
^orS^HvaSe ^^^66 hundred men, made a second voyage, with th« 
won^oJot ^op® 0^ finding a northwest passage to India. H 
explored the continent from Labrador to Virginia, ani 
ff.Note.p.19. perhaps to the coast of Florida ;« when want of pro- 
visions compelled him to return to England* 

* Bristol, a commercial city of Envland, next in tnlpottance to Londfjn and Liver 
900I, is on the river Avon, four miles distant from its entrance into tlie river Severn, 
where commences the Bristol Channel. It is 115 mUes we*** from London and 140 
■uttth Oom Liverpool. 
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4. "He made several subsequent voyages to the 1500. 
American coast, and, in 1517, entered one of the , Qfthe 
Btiaits which leads into. Hudson's Bay. In 1526, ^^^V^% 
having entered the service of Spain, he explored the 6aboL 
River La Plata, and part of the coast of South Ameri- 
ca. Returning to England during the reign of Ed- 
ward VL, he was made Grand Pilot of the kingdom, 
and rece ved a pension for his services. 



II. Caspar Cortereal. — 1. *Soon after the suc- 
^e^sful voyage of the Cabots, which resulted in the 
discovery of North America, the king of Portugal, in 
the year 1500, dispatched Graspar Cortereal to the 
coasts of America, on a voyage of discovery. After 
exploring the coast of Labrador* several hundred miles, 
in the vain hope of finding a passage to India,^ Cor- 
teieal freighted his ships with more than fifty of the 
natives, whom, on his return,' he sold into slavery. 

2. ^Cortereal S2iiled on a second voyage, with a de- 
termination to pursue his discovery, and bring back a 
cargo of slaves. Not returning as soon as was expected, 
his brother sailed in search of him, but no accounts of 
either ever again reached Portugal. 

III. Verrazani. — I. <At an early period the fish^ 
«ries of Newfoundland began to be visited by the 
French and the English, but the former attempted no 
discoveries in America until 1523. 'In the latter part 
of this year Francis I. fitted out a squadron of four 
ships, the command of which he gave to John Ven'a- 
zani, a Florentine navigator of great skill and celebrity. 
Soon after the vessels had sailed, three of them became 
so damaged in a storm that they were compelled to re- 
turn ; but Verrazani proceeded in a single vessel, with 
a determination to make new discoveries. Sailing" 
from Madeira,* in a westerly direction, after having 
encount3red a terrible tempest, he reached' the coast 
of America, probably in the latitude of Wilmington. f 
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• The Madeiraa are a cluster if Islands, north of the Canaries. 400 miles west from 
tae coast of Morocco, and nearl) 700 southwest from the Straits of Gibraltar. Madeira^ 
the principal Island, celebrated for its wines, is 54 miles lon^, and consists of a colL<)o- 
tk>n of lofty mountains, on the lower slo}ics of which vines are cultivated 

t WUnungton. (Sea Note and Map, p. ibi.^ 
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1534. 2. * After exploring the coast some distance north 
"i. whatu ^^^ south, without being able to find a harbor, he was 
*S^^/f^^ obliged to send a boat on shore to open an intercourse 

Jirat land- • i ii . nu n n ^ ^ 

ing.and with the nativcs. Ihe savages at nrst fled, but soon 
with ihe recovering their confidence, they entered into an ami- 
*"" cable traffic with the strangers. 
^tnSredon ^' ^-Proceeding north along the open coast of Ne\4^ 
me coast qf Jersey, and no convenient landing-place being dia- 
* seyi covered, a sailor attempted to swim ashore through thd 
' surf; but, frightened by the numbers of the nativt*** 

who throi ged the beach, he endeavored to returii, 
when a wave threw him terrified and exhausted upoi 
the shore. He was, hoAvever, treated with great kind 
ness ; his clothes were dried by the natives ; and, wheu 
recovered from his fright and exhaustion, he was per 
mitted to swim back to the vessel 
8. Near 4. ^Landing again farther north, probably near the 
New York ^j^ ^^ New York,* the voyagers, prompted by curi- 
osity, kidnappe(J and carried away an Indian child, 
a. May I. 4Xt is supposed that Verrazani entered* the haven of 
the charac- Newport,! where he remained fifteen days. Here the 
vMivei% natives were liberal, friendly, and confiding ; and the 
^^Net^i?i country was the richest that had yet been seen. 

6. Farther 5. *Verrazani still proceeded north, and explored the 
0. Note p. 14. coast as far as Newfoundland.*' The natives of the 

northern regions were hostile and jealous, and would 

I. wnatu traffic only for weapons of iron or steel. •Verrazani 

wtntefNeSf gave to the whole region which he had discovered 

France? ^]^g name of New France ; an appellation which was 

afterwards confined to Canada, and by which that 

country was known while it remained in the possession 

of the French. 

^534. ^^- James Cartier. — 1. ''After an interval of ten 

7. Give an years, another expedition was planned by the French ; 
iSuAiSv^ and James Cartier, a distinguished mariner of St Malo,J 

oS-1^. was selected to conduct a voyage to Newfoundland. 

• A'VfM Y<n-k. (See Note and Map, p. 117.) " 

t Xewpvrt (See Note, 7, 114 and Map, p. 112.) 

t St. Maut Is a small seaport town in the N.W. part of France, in the ancient prov 
Ince of Brittany, or Bretagne, 200 miles west from Paris. The town is on a rocky 
elevation, called St. Aaron, surrounded by the sea at high water, but connected »vit* 
the mainland by n causeway. The inhabitants were e'ijrly and extensively engaged ii 
ihe Newfoundland cod fishery 
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After having minutely surveyed' the rortheni coast of 153J 
that island, he passed ihiough the SiKiits of lJelli;islo, ~Z7^ ' 
into the Gulf of St Lawrence, and entered the mouth 
of (he river of the same name ; but the wuatiier be- 
coming boisterous, and the season being far advanct.-d, 
after erecting a cross," — taking possession of the coun- b. At on 
try in the name of the king of France, — and inducing Jl;".iS. 
hvo of the natives to accompany him, he sin sail" on t au*ii 
his return, and, in less than tliiriy days, entered" llie isei-uii 
hirbbr of Si. IVlalo in safety. 

2. 'In 1535 Cartier sailed' mth three vessels, on a 1.535. 
*p -ond voyage to Newfoundland, and entering the gulf »■ ""y » 
on the day of St. La\TTencc, he gave it the name of 'm/mi/'i^ 
that martyr. Being informed by the hvo nafivcs who 

had returned with him, that far up the stream which 
he had discovered to the westivnrd, was a large lo\vn, 
the capital of the whole country, be sailed onwards, 
entered the river Si. Lawrence, and, by means of his 
interpreters, opened a friendly communication with the f. mQuebM 
natives. mip'p i^ 

3. 'Leaving his ship safely moored,' Cartier pro f. suii.si. 
ctededf with the pinnace and two boats up the rivei ^'"/^ 
Bji far as the principal Indian settlement of Hochelaga "(^j^,^ 
on the siie of the present city of Montreal,* where h^ f^"""^ 
was received' in a friendly manner. Rejoining hi* tS^ih* 
ships, he passed the winteri where they were an- ■^'S^'a. 
chored ; during which time twenty-five of his crew *■ is»-« 
died of the scurvy, a malady until then unknown Cc 1536. 
Europeans. l m i>. 

4. »At the approach of spring, after having taken .^ h-,^ „ 
formal possessionJ of the country in the name of his '^Sf!!^^ 
sovereign, Cartier prepared to return. An act of '"o™" 
Ireaclieiy, at his departure,' justly destroyed the confi- i". Mw i» 
dcncd ivhich iho natives had hitherto reposed in their 
guests,' The Indian king, whose kincl treat- HOHntiu im nc 
ment of the French merited a more generous r 
return,- was decoyed on board one of the vi 
ai.d carried to France. 

lun; nnd lObrond, enclosed by lh> 
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1540. V. RoBERVAL. — 1. iNolwithstanding the advantages 
I. whatioas ^^^^^ty ^^ lesult from founding colonies in America, the 
lent ^inion ^^^^^h government, adopting the then prevalent no- 
toith regard tion that no new countries were valuable except such 

to the value i i i j i •! j • t ^ ^ 

qfneio as produced efold and silver, made no immediate at- 

coururies ? i • • 

tempts at colonization. 
faid^the '^- *^^ length a wealthy nobleman, the Lord of Ro- 
4e»tgn8 and berval, requested permission to pursue the discovery 
Robervai? and form a settlement. This the kino^ readily granted, 

1540. ^^^ Robervai received* the empty titles of Lord, Lieu- 
a. Jan." tenant-general, and Viceroy, of all the islands and 

countries hitherto discovered either by the French or 

the English. 
acomnt^cf ^' 'While Roberval was delayed in making cxten- 
vme^eof ^^^® preparations for his intended settlement, Cartier, 
cartur whoso services could not be dispensed with, received a 

1541. subordinate command, and, in 1541, sailed'' with five 
*. Juno 2, si^ips already prepared. The Indian king had in the 

mean while died in France ; and on the arrival of 
Cartier in the St. Lawrence, he was received by the 
natives with jealousy and distrust, which soon broke 
^ What Fort out into Open hostilities. *The French then built for 
their defence, near the present site of Gluebec,* a fort 
which they named Charlesbourg, where they passed 
the winter. 

1542. 4. 'Robervai arrived at Newfoundland in June of 
\aid^the ^^® following year, with three ships, and emigrants for 
Im^rvtu^ founding a colony ; but a misunderstanding having 

and the fail- arisen between him and Cartier, the latter secretly set 
•ch»me$7 sail for France. Robervai proceeded up the St. Law- 
rence to the place which Cartier had abandoned, where 
e. 154^-3. he erected two forts and passed a tedious winter. « 
After some unsuccessful attempts to discover a passage 
d. Note p. 28. to the East Indies,** he brought his colony back to 
France, and the design of forming a settlement was 
1549. abandoned. In 1549 Robervai again sailed on a voy 
age of discovery, but he was never again heard of 

* Quebec^ a strongly fortified city of Canada, is situated on the N.W. side of tl • 
St. Lawrence, on a promontory formed by tliat river and tlie St. Cliaries. Tlie city con 
tlsts of tiie Upper and the Ixjwer Town, — the latter on a narrow strip of land near the 
water's edge ; and the fonner on a plain difficult of access, more than 300 feet liigher 
Cape D'amond, the most elevated point of the Upper Town, is 345 feet above the TeveT 
of the river, aod commands a grand view of an extensive tract of country. rSee Map 
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VI. RiBADLT, LAmjoNNiEUE, AND Melesdez. — 1. 'Co- lft63. 

ligTii, admiral of France, having long deairetl to eatab- , nTurdt 
liali ill America a refuge. for French Proiesiants, at ^!^„f^ 
length obtained a commission from the king for that iMijaiu 
mirpose, aad, in ld6'i, dispatched* a squadron to iu','L1ui» 
Florida," under the commanJ of John RibauJt. 'Ar- '^J^' 
(iving on the roast in .May, he discovered the Si. Johns ^ rBb.~« 
River, which he named the river of May; but the b.KMcp.i*. 
squadran continued north until it ' arrived at Port * ^'^^f"' 
Royal* entrance, near the soutUcrn boundary of Caro- ■«" """'"' 
lina, where it was determined to establish the colony, 

2. 'Here a fort waa erected, and named Fort Charles, '^'^'^^ 
and iweniy-six men were left to keep possession of the lacaraunm^ 
country, while Ribault returned' to France for further ^ jy|,_ 
emigrants and suppli.es. 'The promised reinforcement «. irAs wm 
not arriving, the colony began to despair of assistance ; tutor ai^n- 
and, in the Ibllowing spring, having constructed a rude f"^^' 
brigantine, they embarked for home, but had nearly 
perished by famine, at sea, when they fell in with and 

were taken on board of an English vessel. 

3. 'In 1564, through the influence of Coligni an- 1564. 
other expedition was planned, and in July a colony 5, \ntniaii 
wras established on the river St. Johns,t and kfi under !L^^ 
the command of Laudonniere. 'Many of the eini- "'"u^^v'' 
grants, however, being dissolute and improvident, the %J)'^'!^^ 
supplies of food were wasted ; and a party, under ihe "^^H,*'^-' 
pretence of desiring lo escape from famine, were per- aienuai 
'milted to embark'' for France ; but no sooner had they d. o™. 

departed than they commenced a career of piracy 
against the Spanish. The remnant were on the point 1565. 
of embarlcing for France, when Ribault arrived and 
Bssumed the command, bringing supplies, 
and additional emigrants with their fam- "■""" " *"" °""' 
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IMtft. 4. 'Meanwhile news anived in Spain llmt a com- 
■.Koiop 11. pfiy °^ French Proleslanls had seilled in Florida,' 
LnS^Am ^^''^^'" ^* Spanish territory, and Melcndez, who had 
(Ac ^n> oblained the appointment of goTcrnor of the countiy, 
^^int * upon the condition of completing its conquest witiim 
HUimeati t[,].gg years, departed on his expedition, with the deter- 
mination of speedily extirpating the heretics, 
b. ewt, f. 5. 'Early in September,'' 1565, he came in sight ci 
i^;Suni5 Florida, and soon discovering a part of the French 
a^tfEtenia fleet, gave them chase, but was unable lo overtake 
^j^j^J^j^them. On the seventeenth of September Melendei 
ai Jjugat- entered a beautiful harbor, and the next day,' after 
cBepuia. taking format possession of tlie country, and proclaim- 
ing the king of Spain monarch of all North America, 
laid the foundations of St, Augustine.* 
). wha tt- 6. 'Soon after, the French fleet having put lo sea 
"fr^ft with the design of attacking the Spaniards in the har- 
**" bor of St Augustine, and being overtaken by a furious 
storm, every ship was wrecked on the coast, and the 
t.oivean French settlement was left in a defenceless state, *The 
iSSf^jTM- Spaniards now mode their way through the forests, 
"pJ™m' and, surprising'^ the French fort, put to death all its 
aimy. inmates, save a few who fled into the woods, and ftfho 
d o«. L subsequently escaped on board two French ships which 
had remained in the harbor. Over the mangled re- 
mains of the French was placed the Inscription, "We 
do this not ah unto Frenchmen, but as unto heretics." 
" " } 1 elpless shipwrecked rnen being 
1 d s o ered, although invited to 
rely on ll e clemency of Melendez, were 
jU massac ed, except a few Catliolica 
nd a fe v nechanics, who were reserved 
s slaves 
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7. "Although the French court heard of this out- 1566. 
rage with apathy, it did not long remain, unavenged. 
De Gour^ues, a soldier of Gascony,* having fitted* 
GUI three ships at his own expense, surprised two of 
the Spanish forts on the St. Johns river, early in 1568, 
and hung their garrisons on the trees, placing over 
their, the inscription, " I do this not as unto Spaniards 
or mariners, but as unto traitors, robbers, and murder- 
ers." De Gourgues not being strong enough to main- 
ain his position, hastily retreated,'' and the Spaniards 
retained possession of the country. 
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VII. Gilbert, Raleigh, Grenville, &c. — i. Hn 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, under a charter from 
dueen Elizabeth, S2iiled« with several vessels, with the 
design of forming a settlement in America ; but a 
succession of disasters defeated the project, and, on the 
homeward voyage, the vessel in which Gilbert sailed 
was wrecked,** and all on board perished. 

2. ^His brother-in-law. Sir Walter Raleigh, not dis- 
heartened by the fate of his relative, soon after obtained* 
for himself an ample patent, vesting him with almost 
unlimited powers, as lord proprietor, over all the lands 
which he should discover between the 33d and 40th 
degrees of north latitude. '•Under this patent, in 1584, 
he dispatched, for the American coast, two vessels 
under the command of Philip Amidas and Arthur 
Barlow. 

3. Arriving on the coast of Carolina in the month 
of July, they visited the islands in Pamlicof and Al- 
bemarlej Sound, took possession of the country in the 
name of the queen of England, and, after spending 
several »veeks in trafficking with the natives, returned 
without attempting a settlement ^The glowing de- 
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*(?a«cojiy was an ancient province in the southwest of France, lying chiefly betweeo 
the Garonne and the Pyrenees. " The Gascons are a spirited and a fiery race, but 
their haint of exaggeration, in relating their exploits, has made the term gasconade pro- 
FeibiaL* 

t Prr-nlico Sound is a lar^e bay on the coast of N. Carolina, nearly a hundred milei 
long from N.E. to S.VV., and from 15 to 25 miles broad. It is separated from the ocean 
thror.^hout its whole length by a beach of sand hardly a mile wide, near the middle 
of which is the dangerous Cape Ilaltenis. Ocracock Inlet, 35 miles S.V^^. from Cape 
Hatteias. is the only entrance which admits ships of large bur<len. 

t .Albemarle Sound is north of and connects with Pamlico Sound, and is likew'ise 
separated from the ocean by a narrow sand beach. It is about GO miles long from east 
to wesf, antl from 4 to 15 miles widi* 
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1594. scnption which ihey gave of the beauty and lerlilitjr 
of the (nuntry, induced Elizabeth, who esteemed her 
reign signalized by the discovery of these regions, to 
bestow upon them the name of Vikginu, as a memo- 
rial ihat they had been discovered during the reign 'f 
a maiden queen, 
IBS'). 4. 'Encouraged by tlieir report, Raleigh made ac- 
i-AprNi*. (jye preparations to form a settlement; and, in the 
«£!,«" foll.)wing year, 1585, dispatched- a fleet of seven vea 
"l^'n' Eels under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, 
^5^/J' with Ralph Lane as governor of tlie intended colony, 
*"""** After some disasters on the coast, the fleet arrived at 
Roanoke," au island in Albemarle Sound, whence, 
leaving the emigrants under Lane to establish the 
b. Sew. colony, Grenviile returned^ to England. 
1586. 5. 'The impatience of the colonists to acquire sud- 
^]^^!daa ''®" wealth gave a wrong direction to their industry, 
g^^j and the cultivation of the earth (vas neglected, in the 
idle search after mines of gold and silver. Their 
treatment of the natives soon provoked hostilities j — 
their supplies of provisions, which they had hitherto 
received from the Indians, were withdrawn ; — fanyne 
stared them in the lace ; and they were on the point 
of dispersing in quest of food, when Sir Francis Drake 
t Jhdb, arrived' with a fleet from the West Indies.^ 
^1*^^" 6, 'He immediately devised measures for f'lrnishing 
i!iM»lr>nai '''^ colony with supplies; but a small vt,sse!, laden 
uu iiie MI- with provisions, which was designed to be left for that 
^ndmedt purpose, being destroyed by a sudden storm, and the 
colonists becoming discouraged, he yielded to their 
unanimous request^and carried them back to England 
tjuiwjt. Thus was he firs Enw s se emen abandoned afer 
, 117^ an existen e of e ess han a yea. 
J^Ji'™^ 7. *A fev days after h de 
'^"luf ''? P''"'"'^ ^^ ^^ fl^*^ ^ e sel d s 
ftSaoionn; patched by Ra e o-h arr ed h 
' '■'*■ a supply of s s fo he o ony 
but flnding he sc lemen d s rted 
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immediately returned. Scarcely had this vessel depart- 1580* 
ed, when Sir Richard Gren ville arrived with three ships. 
After searching in vain for the colony which he had 
planted, he likewise returned, leaving fifteen men on the 
island of Roanoke to keep possession of the country. 

8. 'Notwitlistanding the ill success of the attempts 1587. 
of Raleigh to estaDlish a colony in his new territory, !.(?/»«• 
neither his hopes nor his resources were yet exhausted. ?KoJn« 
Determining to plant an agricultural state, early in the ^mTw?. 
following year he sent out a company of emigrants ''«"**»*'• 
with their wives and families, — ^granted a charter of 
incorporation for the settlement, and established a mu- 
nicipal government lor his intended " city of Raleigh." 

9. K>n the arrival* of the emigrants at Roanoke, »• ^ui. 
where they expected to find the men whom Gren ville ^i]^n1^ 
had left, they found ihe fort which had been buih ^'^^"J^^^^g;^ 
there in ruins ; the houses were deserted ; and the ^'ifTJt^JL 

, , ' » on IMIT OT' 

bodies of their formrr occupants were scattered over rtvaii 
the plain. At the same place, however, they deter- 
mined to establish the colony ; and here they laid the 
foundations for their " city." 

10. »Soon finding that they were destitute of many s. ^vhat^a 
things which were essential to their comfort, their 'return of 
governor. Captain John White, sailed** for England, W?i? 
to obtain the necessary supplies. ^On his arrival he *>• sepi. f. 
found the nation absorbed by the threats of a Spanish \pha^^. 
mvasion ; and the patrons of the new settlement were too {j^Ja'he^col 
much engaged in public measures to attend to a less ^ined^and 
important and remote object. Raleigh, however, in the Maiiy lotti 
following year, 1588, dispatched* White with supplies. 1588. 
in two vessels ; but the latter, desirous of a gainful ^ ^"^ *• 
voyage, ran in search of Spanish prizes; until, at leng^ch, 

one of his vessels was overpowered, boarded, and rifled, 
and both ships were compelled to return to England. 

11. Soon after, Raleigh assigned** his patent to a a. March ii 
company of merchants in London ; and it was not *^^* 
until 1590 that White Avas enabled to return* in 1590. 
search of the colony ; and then the island of Roanoke *• '^"'■ 
was deserted. No traces of the emigrants could be 
found. The design of establishing a colony was 
abandoned, and the country was again loft' to the un- i 
disturbed possession of the natives. 
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15»8. VIII. Marquis de la Rocne.— 1. 'In 1598, th-* 

I. Ti-ter u I^larquis de la Roche, a French nobleman, received 
"ibm/^ from the king of France a commission for founding a 
Of'" ■« fiench colony in America. Having equipped several 
ueaKiui vessels, he sailed with a considerable number of set- 
tlers, most of whom, however, he was obliged to draw 
from the prisons of Paris, On Sable* island, a barren 
spot near the coast of Nova Scotia, forty men wett 
left to fonn a setliement. 
(WjofiMt 2. 'La Roche dying' soon after his return the colo- 
uaatonvJ nists were neglected ; and when, after seven years, a 
vessel was sent to inquire after them, only twelve of 
them were living. The dungeons itom which ihey 
had been liberated were preferable to the hardships 
which they had suffered. The emaciated e.'tiles were 
carried back to France, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the king, who pardoned their crimes, and 
made them a liberal donation. 

1602. IX. Bartholomew Gosnold. — 1, *In 1602, Bar- 
1. fflMm tholoraew Gosnold sailed' from Falmouth,! England, 
wkmSmb and abandoning the circuitous route by the Canaries' 
'^'aJki I """^ ''^^ West Indies,' made a direct voyage across the 
uNoiep.a. Atlantic, and in seven weeks reached'' the American 
•.Noiep-n. continent, probably near the northern extremity of 

^ "^- Massachusetts Bay.J "Not finding a good harbor, and 
»B^^ sailing southward, he discovered and landed" upon a 
*""'*•' promonlory which he called Cape Cod.§ Sailing 
*" ■ thence, and pursuing his course along ihe coast, he 

ijune n. discovered' several islands, one of which he named 
Elizabeth,!! and another Martha's Vineyard.^ 

TFSflscn'Biuoin'liynr^lnncl. 'it bSO^inilei S.W. rrom Flytnuulli! bu ui enellam 
[fie euiem eoasi or Husachiueita, iMiwMn 



ifEKiaiil* hlan^ lire ii yiaat "f ^ iiisaiM sonih of BiiiLwrd'i Bay, anJ riom 



the haidlandd of Cape Ann on llie noRli. soil Cape Cod or 
^ Oiftf Cod, thus nameil OtHu ihe Diifjifa«r of codflah lakea there by 'ti dldcom 
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2. *Here it was detennined to leave a portion of the 160!i« 
crew for the purpose of forming a settlenient, and a , whatia 
storehouse and fort were accordingly erected ; but dis- »aidqfthe 
trust of the Indians, who began to show hostile inten- fonnatet- 

ions, and the despair of obtaining seasonable supplies, a. June as. 
defeated the design, and the wlioie party embarked* 2. whatwm 
or England. ^The return occupied but five weeks, '^VhVfoy^ 
nd the entire voyage only four months. *^*' 

3. ^Gosnold and his companions brought back so s. Give an 
fevorable reports of the regions visited, that, in tlip fol- SS^oyaget 
.owing year, a company of Bristol'' merchants dis- <S-'!^^*S5^ 
patched* two small vessels, under the command of IVIar- ^"!^'^'^' 
tin Pring, for the purpose of exploring the country, and ^ ^^ g^ 
opening a traffic with the natives. Pring landed*^ on e April 20. 
the coast of Maine, — discovered some of its principal d. Jun« 
nvers, — ^and examined the coast of Massachusetts as 

far as Martha's Vineyard. The whole voyage occu- 
pied but six months. In 1606, Pring repeated the 
voyage, and made a more accurate survey of Maine. 

X. De Monts. — 1. '•In 1603, the king of France fJ^J^^^ 
granted* to De Monts, a gentleman of distinction, the nmictoot 
sovereignty of the country from the 40th to the 46th e. Nov. s. 
degree of north latitude ; that is, from one degree south g. Notep.^S 
of New York city,^ to one north of Montreal.^ «Sail- 1604. 
ing** with two vessels, in the spring of 1604, he ar- y March?. 
rived at Nova Scotiai in May, and spent the summer ^\ ahjean 
m trafficking: with the natives, and examining the account qf 

o . ' o the voyage 

coasts preparatory to a settlement. qfDeMom$. 

2. •Selecting an island near the mouth of the river e. of ht» 
St. Croix,* on the coast of New Brunswick, he there '*' "'*^* 
erected a fort and passed a rigorous winter,! his men i »804-6. 
suffering much from the want of suitable provisions. 1605. 
Un the followinor sprinsf, 1605, De Monts removed to 7 ofthe»et 
a place on the Bay of Fundy ;t and here was formed Port Royal. 

* The St. Croix river, called by the Indians Schoodic, empties into Passamaquody 
Bay at the eastern extremity of Maine. It was the island of the snme name, a few 
-Biles up the river, on which the French settled. By the treaty of 1783 the St. Crolx" 
was made the eastern boundary of <the United Stiles, but it was uncertain what rivei 
was the St Croix until the remains of the French fort were discovered. 

t The Bay of Fundy, reuiarkable for its high tides, lies between Nova Scotia and 
New Kmnswick. It is nearly 200 miles in Icngrth from S.W. to N.E. and 75 mile» 
across at it"< entrance, gradually narrowing towards the head of the bay. At the en- 
trance the tide is of tht ordinary height, about eight feet, but at the head of the bay 
It rises 60 feet, and is so rapid as often to overtake and sweep off anuuals feeding oq 
the shore. 
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th'i first permanent French settlement m America. 
Tne settlement was named Port Royal,* and the 
whole country, embracing the present New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and the adjacent islands, was called 
Acadia. 

3. *In 1608, De Monts, although deprived of his 
former commission, having obtained from the king of 
France the grant of the monopoly of the. fur trade on 
the river St. La^vTence, fitted out two vessels for the 
purpose of forming a settlement ; but not finding i 
convenient to command in person, he placed them 
under Samuel Champlain, who had previously visited 
those regions. 

4. ^Tlie expedition sailed* in April, and in June ar- 
rived'' at Tadoussac, a barren spot at the mouth of the 
Saguenayt river, hitherto the chief seat of the traffic 
in furs. Thence Champlain continued to ascend the 
river until he had passed the Isle of Orleans,^ when 
he selected' a commodious place for a settlement, on 
the site of the present city of Gtuebec,^ and near the 
place where Cartier had passed the winter, and erected 
a fort, in 1541. From this time is dated the first per- 
manent settlement of the French in New France or 
Canada. 



1506. ^^- ^^oRTii AND Souni Virginu. — 1. 'In 1606 

%whatu Ji^i^es the 1st, of England, claiming all that portion 

tSrUif'ir- ^^ North America which lies between the 34th and 

giniaand the 45th decrees of north latitude, embracing" the coun- 

South ^ ' . . ". 

Virginia? try from Cape Fear^ to Halifax, || divided this territory 
into two nearly equal districts ; the one, called North 
Virginia, extending from the 41st to the 45th degree ; 



♦ Port Royal (now Annapolis), once the capital of French Acadia, Is sUunted op tie 
•ast bank of the river and bay of Annapolis, in the western part of Nova Scotia, a ?hort 
distance from the Bay of Fundy. It has an excellent harbor, in which a .thousand ves 
•els might anclior in security. 

t The Saguenay river -empties into the St Ijawrence from the north, 130 miles N.E 
from Quebec. 

1 The Isle of Orleans is a fertile island in the St. Lawrence, five miles bcU/w due 
bee. It is about S.*) miles lon|; and 5 broad. (See Map, p. 189.) 

^ Cape Fear is the southern point of Smith's island, nt the mouth of Capo Fear river, 
on the coast of N. Carolina, 150 miles N.E. from Charleston. (See Map, p. 165.) 

|j Halifax, the capital of Nova ScoUa, is situated on the S.W side of the Bay of 
Chebucui, which is on the S.E. coast of Nova Scotia. The town U 10 miles from the 
■ea, and haa an excellent harbor of 10 sqtiare miles. It is about 450 miles N.C ftom 
Boston. 
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and the other, called South Virginu, from the 34th to 1006. 

the 38th. 

2.~ ^The former he granted* to a company of 
^ knights, gentlemen, and merchants," of the west of 
England, called the PlyTnoutk Compatiy ; and tlie latter 
to a company of i' noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants,*' mostly resident in London, and called the 
hoitdon Covipany. The intermediate district, from 
the 3Sth to the 4 1st degree, was open to both compa- 
nies ; but neither was to form a settlement within one 
hundred miles of the other. 

3. *The supreme government of each district was 
to be vested in a council residing in England, the 
members of which were to be appointed by the king, 
and to be removed at his plecisure. The local admin- 
istration of the afTajrs of each colony was to be com- 
mitted to a council residing within its limits, likewise 
to be appointed by the king, and to act conformably 
to his instructions. 'The effects of these regulations 
were, that all executive and legislative powers were 
placed wholly in the hands of the king, that the colo- 
nists were deprived of the rights of self-government, — 
and the companies received nothing but a simple char- 
ier of incorporation for commercial purposes. 

4. <Soon after the grant, the Plymouth Company 
dispatched^ a vessel to examine the country ; but before 
the voyage was completed she was captured* by the 
Spaniards. Another vessel was soon after sent out for 
the same purpose, which returned with so favorable an 
account of the country, that, in the following year, the 
company sent out a colony of a hundred planters under 
the command of George Popham. 

5. •They landed ** at the mouth of the Kennebec,* 
where they erected a few rude cabins, a store-house, 
and some slight fortifications ; after Avhich, the vesseis 
sailed* for England, leaving forty-five emigrants in ihe 
plantation, which was named St. George. The winter 
was intensely cold, and the sufferings of the colony, 

♦ The Kennebec* a river of Maine, west of the Penobscot, falis into the ocean ISt 
miles N.E. from Boston.— Tlie piiice where the Sagadakoe colony (as it is usualiy called) 
passed the winter, is in the present town of Phippsburg, which is composed of a ioug 
DHitow peninsula at the mouth of the Kennebec river, having the river on the east 
UUU Pointf a mile above the S E corner of the pemasulaf was the site of the colou 
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lOOO. from famine and hardships, were extremely seveRj. 

They lost their store-house by fire, and their president 

by death ; and, in the following year, abandoned the 

1. Qfiheex- setdemctit and returned to England. 

mMmu%a '^- 'UnderlhecharteroftheLflndon Company, which 

con^^t ^^i*"^ succeeded, three small vessels, under the com- 

L Dm. 30. mand of Captain Christopher Newport, sailed' for the 
American coast in December, 1606, designing to lard 

° Nw*" ''^ and form a settlement at Roanoke.'' Pursuing tha 

*Notep!n! old route bythe Canaries' and theWest Indies,'' New- 
port did not arrive until April ; when a storm forttt- 
•.Mua. nately carried* him north of Roanoke into Chesapeake 
Bay.- 

^^^,°^ 7. ^Sailing along the southern shore, he soon entered 
'meni'of * noble river which he named James River,t and, 

jmnaiaim. after passing about fifty miles above the mouth of the 
£MaT33. stream, through a delightful country, selected' a place 
for a settlement, which was named ja7aestown.\ Here 
was formed the first permanent settlement of the Eng- 
lish in the New World, — one hundred and ten years 
after the discovery of the continent by Cabol, and forty- 

i. sesp at. (jng years from the settlement* of St Augustine m 
Florida. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN TRIBES. 

(see map, next page.) 

Althottgii there is much connected with the history, customs, religion, traditions, &o., 
of the Indians of North America, that is highly interesting, yet in this place we can do 
little more than give the names, ^nd point out the localities of the principal tribes east 
of the Mississippi, as they were first known to Europeans. 

The discovery of a synilarity ia t&e primitive words of different Indian languages, is 
the principle that has governed the division of the different tribes into families or na- 
tions. The principal divisions within the limits of the present United Statec, east of 
the Mississippi, wero the Algouquin, the Iroquois, the Cherokee, and the Mobiliun 
Tribas. 

Of the A1.00XQITIN TsiBES, the Elchemina and the Ahenakes occupied most of the 

g resent SUte of Miiae. Thuy wero firmly attached to the French during the early 
istory of the country, and were almost constantly in a state of hostilities with the Brit- 
ish colonies. Tae principal tribes of the Abenakes were the Poiiobscots, the Korridge- 
wacks, and the Androscoggins. Next south of the Abenakes wero the Hew England 
Indians, extending from Maine to the eastern boundary of Connecticut. Their princi- 
pal tribes were thi Massachusetts, Pawtuckuts, Nipmucks, Pokanokcts, and Narragan- 
setts. After the termination of King Phillip's war, in 1G75, moBt of these tribes joined 
the eastern Indians, or sought refuge in Canada, whence they continued to harass the 
frontiers of New England, until tho final overthrow of the French, in 1760. The Mo- 
hsgjini embracSl the Pequods, Manhattans, Wabingas, and other tribes, extending 
from Rhode Island to New Jersey. Next south and west of the Mohcgans were the 
Lenni-Linmpzs^ consisting of two divisions, the Minsi and the Delawares, although 
both tribes ar^ best known ia history as the Delawares. They gradually ren:oved 
west of the Alleghanies; they joined the French against the Knglish during the French 
and Indian war; most of them took part with the British during the war of the Key- 
olution, and they were at the head of the western confederacy of Indians which was 
dissolved by the victory of General "Wayne in 17D4. Only a few hundred of this once 
powerful tribe now remains, some in Canada, tho rest west of the MissisBlppi. — On the 
eastsrn shore of Maryland wero the NaiUicokes^ who removed west of the Alleghanies, 
and joi lod the British during tha Rcrvolution. The StMqiiehanrwcks^ Manr,ahoack9^ 
and Monctoans, were tribes farther inland, on the head waters of tho Etreams that enter 
Chesipdaks Bay. Of their history little is known, and there are no remnants of their 
langiiag33 remaining. Tha PowhoUan nation embraced a confederacy of more than 
twenty tribas, bordering on the southern shores of the Chesapeake. It is believed that 
not a single individual who speaks the Powhatan language now remains. — The Shaw- 
ns8S were a roving tribe, first found between the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers, whence 
they were driven by the Cherokees. They were among the most active allies of the 
French during the French and Indian war ; they joined tho British during the war of 
the Revolution; and part of the tribe, under Tccumseh, during the late war. They 
hav3 since re.uoved wesc of tha MississippL The principal of the other western tribes 
belonging to the Algonquin family, were the Miamis^ Illinois^ Kickapooa^ Sacs and 
Poz&3^ Minomonies, and Potowatomies^ whose history is interesting, prhicipally, as 
connactad with tha early sattlamants of the French in the western country. 

The laoQUOia Tsiurs embraced tba Ilurons, north of Lakes Erie and Ontario ; the 
Five Nations, in New York, and the Tuscaroras, of Carolina. The Hurona or Ifj/an- 
dJtSj whan first k.iown, were engagad in a deadly war with their kindred, the Five 
Nations, by whom they wera finally driven from their country. Remnants of this tribe 
are now fou.id in Canada, and west of the Mississippi. The Five Kations^ found on 
the sontharn shore of Laka Ontario, ombracad the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Sanacis, and Ciya^as. Thay were tha most powerful of all the tribes cast of the Mis- 
sissippi, anl were farther advancad in the few arts of Indian life than their Algonquin 
naig'nbors, Thay uniformly adhered to the British interests. In 1714 they were joined 
by tha Ta^airoras, since which tima tha confederacy has been called the Six Katioiie. 
Tha Ciisaaias Nation occupied the eastern and Eouthern portions of Tennceree 
and tha highlaids of Cnrollaa, Georgia, and Alabama. They fought against the Eng- 
lish dai'in? most of tha French and Indiai war, and joined the British during the Kev- 
olutioa; bit, during the lat"5 war, assisted tho Americans against the Creeks. In 1828, 
they ra moved wasb of tha Mls^issippL They are now tho most civilized of all the In- 
dian tribas, and thair population hai increased during tha last fifty years. 

The M^nILIA^f Tniuss embracad the Creeks, Choctas, Chickasas, and the Scminoles. 
The lattar oaca balongod to tho Creek triba. Tho Creeks and the CMckasaa adhered 
to thd British during the Ravolution. The Choctas have ever been a peaceable people, 
sad ajltlrmgl^ they have bad suooas^vtfy, fbr nsii^hbarii the French, the Spanish, and 
ths Bagiiin, tbey liave never been at war with any 6f tnem. 
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OHAPTEB I. 

OF VIRQIHIA.* 

DIVISION& 
Z Virginia vtider the Jirai charier.— 
Virginia under the seccmd c/iarter. — III tj 
Virginia under ilie third charter. — IV \ 
Virginia from the disaohiHoii of Oie Lon- 
don Cirmpany to tfie cenantncemetU of 
the D'ench and Indian War. 



1. Virginia undeh the First Chaeteh. — I. <The fbl'vil^Ms 
tdminisiration of ihe government of the Virginia col- '^";:jf,JS" 

'• YlliylS lA, tliB most Bottliarn of Ibe Sonlliern SlatM, ind imlLI 1S15 the IsntN 
b the Uninn, oncn culleil OiBAnclttit Damiaion, tram 1U uri; sotUeincnt, conUliu as 
. (TeHuriieMy 7ii,onil animre nilln. The bUId aDiigrcnt rarioty orsurlbcoinil anIL 
Frnmlhac-'iitlto iha iiDiul nTtlds iralar od thuiiveis. [ncludlngA tract of gcnernll* 
tnort tban 100 milea In wMtta, ihs enuntc; 1* li>', wniiy, covunvl witb elloh n[ae,' ' 
■ml It nafaMlthT tram Augoat to October. Between tlie bead of tide nler ud tbt 
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1607« ony had been entrusted to a council of seven persons, 
whom the superior council in England had been per- 
mitted to name, with a president to be elected by the 
I. What was council from their number. *But the names and in- 
tJu^iurbj structions of the council having been placed, by the 
wSmme, folly of the king, in a sealed box, with directions that 
wafsmlln it should not be opened until the emigrants had arrived 
mpriaoned? ^^ America, dissensions arose during the voyage ; and 
1607. John Smith, their best and ablest man, was put in con 
finement, upon the absurd accusation of an intention 
to murder the council, usurp the government, and 
make himself king of Virginia. 
% ynmi» 2. *Soon after their arrival, the council chost. Ed- 
\msMid, ward Wingiield president, — an ambitious and unprin- 
Wnuhtreaf' ciplcd man, — and finding that Smith had been ap- 
«tS«z'^ pointed one of their number, they excltwied him from 
'Jany? their body, as, by their instructions, they had power to 
do, but released him from confinement. As Smith de- 
manded a trial upon the charges brought against hiuL 
which were known to be absurdly false, his accusers 
thought best, after a partial hearing of the case, to 
withdraw the accusation ; and he was soon restored to 
his station as a member of the council. 
Ja^^r£ ^- *^^ the one hundred and five persons on the list 
chamcter^qf of emigrants, destined to remain, there were no men 
grantti with families,- — there were but twelve laborers, and 
very few mechanics. The rest were composed of gen- 
tlemen of fortune, and of persons of no occupation, — 
mostly of idle and dissolute habits — ^\vho had been 
tempted to join the expedition through curiosity or the 
hope of gain ; — a company but poorly calculated to 
«• "^^T^ plant an agricultural state in a wilderness. *The 
thcruuivu't English were kindly received by the natives m the 
immediate vicinity of Jamestown, who, when informed, 
of the wish of the strangers to settle in the country, 
Notep 41 ^^^^^^ them as much land as they wanted. 
I. cfpow' 4. ^'Soon after their arrival, Newport, and Smith, 
kSmbjecS? ^^^ twenty others, ascended the James* river, and 

Blue Ridge, the soil is better, and the surface of the conntry becomes uneven and hilly. 
The interior of the State, traversed by successive ridges of the Alleghany, running 
N.E. and S.W. is a h«p.lthy re<!ion, and in the valleys are some of L/e best and most 

eleas9nt lands in the State. The country west of the mountains, />w«rds the Obis, 
>."«i^ and wild, with occasional fertile tracts, bat rich as a mineral region. 
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risited the native chieflain, or king, Powhatan, at his 
principal residence near the present site of Richmond.* 
His subjects murmured at the intrusion of the stran- 
gers into the country ; but Powhatan, disguising his 
jealousy and his fear, manifested a friendly disposition. 

5. * About the middle of June Newport sailed for 
England; and the colonists, whose hopes had been 
highly excited by the beauty and fertility of the coun- 
try, beginning to feel the want of suitable provisions, 
and being now left to their own resources, soon awoke 
to the reality of their situation. *They were few in 
number, and without habits of industry ; — ^the Indians 
began to manifest hostile intentions, — and before au- 
tumn, the diseases of a damp and sultry climate had 
swept away fifty of their number, and among them, 
Bartholomew Gosnold, the projector of the settlement, 
lUfid one of the ablest men in the council. 

6. 'To increase their misery, their avaricious presi- 
dent, Wingfield, was detected in a conspiracy to seize 
the public stores, abandon the colony, and escape in 
the company's bark to the West Indies. *He was 
therefore deposed, and was succeeded by Ratcliffe ; but 
the latter possessing little capacity for government, and 
being subsequently detected in an attempt to abandon 
the colony, the management of affairs, by common 
consent, fell into the hands ofSmith, who alone seemed 
capable of diffusing light amidst the general gloom. 

7. 'Under the management of Sfcith, the condition 
of the colony rapidly improved. He quelled the ^irit 
of anarchy and rebellion, restored order, inspired the 
natives with awe, and collected supplies of provisions, 
by expeditions into the interior. As autumn approach- 
ed, wild fowl and game became abundant ; the Indi- 
ans, more friendly, from their abundant harvests made 
voluntary offerings ; and peace and plenty again re- 
vived the drooping spirits of the colony. 

8. 'The active spirit of Smith next prompted him to 
explore the surrounding country. After ascendir g the 
Chickahominyt as far as he could advance in boats. 
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* Richtnond^^ihe capital of Virginia, is on the north side of James river, 75 miles fhwn 
Its mouth. Imniediately above the river are the falls, and directly opposite is the village 
of Manchester. 

t The ClHekiih(min>g river risei northwest (torn RichnMmd, and, dortnf moet of He 
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1607* with two Englishmen and two Indian guides ne stiuck 
" into the interior. The remainder of the party, dis- 

obeying his instructions, and wandering from the boat, 
were surprised by the Indians and put to death. Smith 
was pursued, the two Englishmen were killed, and he 
himself, after dispatching with his musket several of 
the most forward of his assailants, unfortunately sink* 
ing in a miry place, was forced to surrender. 
1. inv)}m 9. 'His calmness and self-possession here saved his 
Sttaveh^ life- Showing a pocket compass, he explained its won* 
'^^^ derful properties, and, as he himself relates, "by the 
globe-like figure of that jewel he instructed them con* 
cerning the roundness of the earth, and how the sun 
did chase the night round about the earth con tmually." 
In admiration of his superior genius the Indians re- 
tained him as their prisoner. 
iLHoiodid 10. ^Regarding him as a being of superior order, 
^rcsald^Sn t>ut Uncertain whether he should be cherished as a 
dSttheS%) friend, or dreaded as an enemy, they observed towards 
t^m/amj liini the utmost respect as they conducted him in tri- 
umph from one village to another, and, at length, 
brought him to the residence of OpechancanoUgh, 
where, for the space of three days, their priests or sor- 
cerers practiced incantations and ceremonies, in order 
to learn from the invisible world the character and de- 
signs of their prisoner. 
8. whatu 11. 'The decision of his fate was referred to Pow 
4^iMn^ hatan and his council, and to the village of that chief- 
hufatef ^jjj Smith was conducted, where he was received with, 
great pomp and ceremony. Here it was decided that 
4 iTwAT ^® should die. *He was led forth to execution, and 
whatcir- his head was laid upon a stone to receive the fatal 
%oaa*)Saiife blow, when Pocahoutas, the young and favorite 
pSSw^Bt? daughter of the king, rushed in between the victim 
and the uplifted arm of the executioner, and with tears 
and entreaties besought her father to savf his life. 
*-JPS.i? 'The savaore chieftain relented ; Smith was set at lib- 
<towttA erty ; and, soon after, with a guard of twelve men 
was conducted in safety to Jamestown, after a captivity 
of seven weeks. \^ 

covne. nins nearly parallel with James river, which it enters five or six miles iibov* 
i lawn «BeeM»na4i) - 
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12. >The captivity of Smith was, on the whole, 1608. 
beneficial to the colony ; for he thereby learned much Tl^toT 
of the Indians, — ^their character, customs, and Ian- ^^Jj'JgJI^ 
guage ; and was enabled to establish a peaceful inter- •^"»^*», 
course between the English and the Powhatan tribes. ***^' ^ 
*6ut on his return to Jamestown he found disorder and t. whatuMu 
misrule again prevailing; the number of the English SSp^ 
was reduced to forty men ; and most of these, anxious iSnS&Sn$ 
to leave a country where they had suffered so much, 

ha."! determined to abandon the colony and escape with 
the pinnace. This was the third attempt at desertion. 
By persuasion and threats a majority were induced to 
relinquish the design ; but the remainder, more reso- 
lute, embarked in spite of the threats of Smith, who 
instantly directed the guns of the fort upon them and 
compelled them to return. 

13. 'Soon after, Newport arrived from England with i. \vhat m 
supplies, and one hundred and twenty emigrants. The JJJJw/ «r 
hopes 01 the colonists revived ; but as the new emi- ^f,^iff^j 
grants were composed of gentlemen, refiners of gold, 
gol4smiths, jewellers, &c., and but few laborers, a 
wrong direction was given to the industry of the colo- 
ny. ^Believing that they had discovered grains of 4. or Ma 
gold in a stream of water near Jamestown, the entire **5S^ 
industry of the colony was directed to digging, wash- 
ing, refining, and loading gold ; and notwithstanding 

the remonstrances of Smith, a ship was actually freight- 
ed with the glittering earth and sent to England. 

14. 'During the prevalence of this passion for gold, ^^wtuum 
Smith, finding that he could not be useful in James- espioratum 
town, employed himself in exploring the Chesapeake minSy 
Bay* and its tributary rivers. In two voyages, occu- *ys»'*^^' 
pying about three months of the summer, with a few ** **•**•** 
companions, in an open boat, he performed a naviga- 
tion of nearly three thousand miles, passing far up 

the Susquehanna* and the Potomac;! nor did he 



* rhe Susquehanna is one of the largest rivers east of the AUeghanies. Its eastern 
femnch rises in Otsego Lake, New York, and running S.W. receives the Tioga near th« 
Pennsylvania boundary. It passes through Pennsylvania, receiving the W«st Branch 



in the interior of the State, and enters the head of Chesapeake Bay, near the NfE. cc»<- 
ner of Maryland. The navigation of the last 50 uiiies of its course is oinlnieted by 
nvmeroiM rapids, 
t The PotTtnac river rises in tie Alleghany Mountains, makes a grand aad naipM 
nt pMRfB through the Blue Ridge, At Harper*i Fanry, and throngliQVt tti w9|al» 
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1608* merely explore the numerous rivers and inlets, but 
" penetrated the territories, and established friendly re- 
lations with the Indian tribes. The map which he 
prepared and sent to England is still extant, and de- 
lineates, with much accuracy, the general outlines of 
the country which he explored. 
^currSan 15. *Soon after his return from this expedition, Smith 
m^seTs^ ^"^^ formally made president* of the council. «By 
2. What i9 his energetic administration order and industry again 
Shnirfis^ prevailed, and Jamestown assumed the appearance of 
memJient ^ thriving village. Yet at the expiration of two years 

undStmof ^^^"^ ^^^ *^^® ^^ ^^® ^^^ settlement, not more than 
th^eoionp forty acres of land had been cultivated ; and the colo- 
^^nceS^' nists, to prevent themselves from starving, were still 
obliged to obtain most of their food from the indolent 
Indians. Although about seventy new emigrants ar- 
rived, yet they were not suitable to the wants of the 
colony, and Smith was obliged to write earnestly to 
the council in England, that they should send more 
laborers, that the search for gold should be abandoned, 
and that " nothing should be expected except by labor." 

1609. II. Virginia under the Second Charter. — 1. 'In 
D. June a. 1609, a new charter was given *» to the London Com- 
UdS^the pany, by which the limits of the colony were enlarged, 
•"'^f*"^ and the constitution of Virginia radically changed. 
The territory of the colony was now extended by a 
grant of all the lands along the seacoast, within the 
limits of two hundred miles north, and two hundred 
south of Old Point Cortifort ;* that is, from the northern 
boundary of Maryland, to the southern limits of North 
Carolina, and extending westward from sea to sea. 
Jjjjgj* 2. *The council in England, formerly appointed by 
wen made the king, was now to have its vacancies filled by the 
government votes of a majority of the corporation. This council 
Mo^? was authorized to appoint a governor, who was to re- 
side in Virginia, and whose powers enabled him to 
rule the colonists with almost despotic sway. The 



is the boandaiy line between Virginia and Maryland. At itn entrance inta 
Che«apeake Bay it is seven and a half miles wide. It is navigable for the largest 
vessels to Washington City, 110 miles by the river— 70 In a direct line. Above Wash- 
jigton the navigation is obstniCted by numerous falls. 

* Peint Can^rrt is the nortiierii point of the entranee of Junes river into ChewMaJw 
BKf. (BMJtaM»X<wr,Na|iM^i4.) 
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council in England, it is true, could make laws for the 1M9« 
colony, and give instructions to the governor; but the 
discretionary powers conferred upon the latter were so 
extensive, that the lives, liberty, and property of the 
colonists, were placed almost at his arbitrary disposal. 



3. > Under the new charter, the excellent Lord Del- 1. wjuu 
aware was appointed governor for life. Nine ships, ^TStn 
under the command of Newport, were soon dispatched* ^7**^ ii. 
for Virginia, with more than five hundred emigrants. 

Sir Thomas Gates, the deputy of the governor, assisted 
by Newport and Sir George Somers, was appointed to 
administer the government until the arrival of Lord 
Delaware. *When the fleet had arrived near the JJ5^*^ 
West Indies, a terrible storm** dispersed it, and the juetmut 
vessel in which were Newport, Gates, and Somers, b.*A^*f. 
was stranded on the ror.ks of the Bermudas.* A 
small ketch perished, and only seven vessels arrived* «• '^"«* 
in Virginia. 

4. 'On the arrival of the new emigrants, most of 9.W7uuwm 
whom were profligate and disorderly persons, who had thtenSc^ 
been sent ofl* to escape a worse destiny at home. Smith '^"UT/STJ/'*" 
found himself placed in an emban'assing situation. ^"»"*' 
As the first charter had been abrogated, many thought 

the original form of government was abolished ; and, 
as no legal authority existed for establishing any other, 
every thing tended to the wildest anarchy. 
jL/:5. *In this confusion, Smith soon determined what vj^^®^****, 
^urse to pursue. Declaring that his powers as presi- 
dent were not suspended until the arrival of the per- 
sons appointed to supersede him, he resumed the reins 
of government, and resolutely maintained his authority. 
•At length, being disabled by an accidental explosion •JP*f^ 
of gunpowder, and requiring surgical aid which the return to 
new settlement could not afford, he delegated his au- '^'**''*^' 
thority to George Percy, brother of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and embarked for England. 

* The Bmrmudas nre a {^roup of about 400 small islands, nearly all bnt five merv 
rocks, containing a surface of about SO square miles, and situated in the Atlantic Oceaa, 
580 miles E. from Cape Hntteras, which is the nearest land to them. They were dto- 
r^vered in 1515, by a Spanish vessel conunanded by Juan Rermudez, fV'o.n whom th«y 
bave derived their name. ScK)n after the shipwreck alKve mentioned, Somers formed a 
■ettlement there, and ftom him they were long known as the ** Summer Islands,** bat th* 
original name, Bennudas, has since prevailed. They are well fortified, belong to tho 
EafUih, aai ai6 valuallo, principally, as a naval station 
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1610* 6. 'On the departure of Smith, subordination and 
I DacnH ii^^ustry ceased ; the provisions of the CQiiouy were 
ij« •»««**• soon consumed ; the Indians hecame hostile, and with- 
wtonydu- held their customary Supplies ; the horrors of famine 
*'^SSS4ing ensued; and, m six months, anarchy and vice had 
time,** reduced the number of the colony from four hundred 
and ninety to sixty ; and these were so feeble and de- 
jected, that if relief had been delayed a few days 
longer, all must have perished. This period of suffer- 
ing and gloom was long remembered with horror, and 
was distinguished by the name of the sta/rving time. 
% What had 7. *In the mean time Sir Thomas Gates and his 
JPjyS^ companions, who had been wrecked on the Bermudas, 
wfa5»iS»- ^^ reached the shore without loss of life, — ^had re- 
kmt? mainei nine months on an uninhabited but fertile island, 
— and had found means to construct two vessels, in 
a.Ma7 9o. which they embarked* for Virginia, where they an- 
ticipated a happy welcome, and expected to nnd a 
prosperous colony. 
A. Juno 9. 8. *0n their arrival'* at Jamestown, a far different 
^'jSteS- scene presented itself; and the gloom was increased by 
ewmtanca the prospect of Continued scarcity. Death by famine 
Element ' awaited them if they remained where they were ; and, 
*SJ3w2^ as the only means of safety. Gates resolved to sail for 
wSSnqflL Newfoundland, and disperse the company among the 
coumv? ships of English fishermen. With this intention they 
e. June 17. embarked,* but just as they drew near the mouth of 
the river. Lord Delaware fortunately appeared with 
emigrants and supphes, and they were persuaded to 
d. June 18. return. «> 

4. Give an 9. <The return of the colony was celebrated by ro- 

L^B«£» ligioiis exercises, immediately after which the commis- 

«'«^*- sion of Lord Delaware was read, and the government 

organized. Under the wise administration of this able 

and virtuous man, order and contentment were again 

1611. restored; but the health of the governor soon failing; 

he was obliged to return to England, having preid 

ously appointed Percy to administer the goveinmen 

%. Of «r until a successor should arrive. 'Before the return of 

^"mS^ Lord Delaware was known, the company had dis- 

t.Bfaj9o. patched Sir Thomas Dale with supplies. Arriving* 

m May, ho assumed the government of the colony; 
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which he administered with moderation, although 1611. 
upon the, basis of martial law. 

10. 'In May, Dale had written to the company, }^^ 
stating the small number and weakness of the colo- aatcM. 
nists, and requesting new recruits ; and early in Sep- 
tember Sir Thomas Gates arrived with six ships and 

three hundred emigrants, and assumed the government 
of the colony, which then numbered seven hundred 
men. *New settlements were now formed, and several «. mua 
wise regulations adopted ; among which was that of 'SmllS?? 
assigning to each man a few acres of ground for his "*^'***' 
orchard and garden. 

1 1. 'Hitherto* all the land had been worked in com- 
mon, and the produce deposited in the public stores. 

The good effects of the new regulation were apparent ^J?2c 
in the increased industry of the colonists, and soon 
after, during the administration of Sir Thomas Dale, 
larger assignments of land were made, and finally, the 
plan of working in a common field, to fill the public 
stores, was entirely abandoned. 

III. Virginia under the TmRD Charter. — 1. ♦In 1612. 
1612, the London Company obtained* from the king J^^^^^jjj 
a new charter, making important changes in the tMrd char- 
powers of the corporation, but not essentially affecting ». March aa. 
the political rights of the colonists themselves. 

2. •Hitherto the principal powers possessed by the ^^J^f„ 
company had been vested in the superior council, the govern' 
which, under the first charter, was appointed by the ^^uaed 
king; and although, under the second, it had its va- ^*^ 
cancies filled by the majority of the corporation, yet 

the corporation itself could act only through this me- 
dium. The superior council was now abolished, and 
its powers were transferred to the whole company, 
which, meeting as a democratic assembly, had the sole 
power of electing the officers and establishing the laws 
of the colony. 

3. 'In J613 occurred the marriage of John Rolfe, a 1613 
yourg Englishman, with l^ocahontas, the daughter of %^if^ 
Fowhatan ; — an event which exerted a happy influ- ^ou r^mim 
ence upon the relations of the colonists and Indians. 

The marriage received the approval of the father and 
friends of the maiden, and was hailed with great joy 
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1613* by the English. In 1616, the Indian wife accompanied 
her husband to England, and was received with much 
kindness and attention by the king and queen ; but as 
she was preparing to return, at the age of twenty-two 
she fell a victim to the English climate. She leit one 
son, from whom are descended some of the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia. 

a. bull. 4. ^During the same year* Samuel Argall, a ?ca 

EiM^pt- captain, sailing from Virginia in an armed vessel ioi 
\ duiom. the purpose of protecting the English fishermen off 
the coast of Maine, discovered that the French had 
just planted a colony near the Penobscot,* on Mount 
Desert Isle.f Considering this an encroachment upon 
the limits of North Virginia, he broke up the settle- 
ment, sending some of the colonists to France, and 
transporting others to Virginia. 

5. Sailing again soon after, he easily reduced the 

b. Note p. 42. feeble settlement of Port Royal, *» and thus completed 
the conquest of Acadia. On his return to Virginia he 

e. Note and entered the harbor of New York,* and compelled the 

Map, p. u7. j)yt^,jj trading establishment, lately planted there, to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of England. 
1614. 6. «Early in 1614, Sir Thomas Gates embarked for 
%%r^ England, leaving the adihinistration of the govem- 

^^nittt- ^^^^ ^^ *^® hands of Sir Thomas Dale, who ruled 

tion. with vigor and wisdom, and made several valuable 

changes in the land laws of the colony. After havinff 

remained five years in the country, he appointea 

1616. George Yeardley deputy-governor, and returned to 
8. wjtatu England. 'During the administration of Yeardley 
wftufeP the culture of tobacco, a native plant of the country, 

tobacco? was introduced, which soon became, not only the prin- 
cipal export, but even the currency of the colony. 

1617. 7. *In 1617, the offi«e of deputy-governor was in- 
4. Give an trusted to Argall, who ruled with such tyranny as to 
"SSS«?I'» excite universal discontent. He not only oppressed 
**"rtoi'"*" the colonists, but defrauded the company. ^Afler nu- 
merous complaints, and a strenuous contest among 
rival factions in the company, for the control of the 

* The Penobscot is a rirer of Maine, which falls into Penobscot Bay, about 50 miles 
N.E. from the mouth of the Kennebec. 

t Mount Desert Island is about 90 miles S.E. from the mouth of the Penoliacot,— • 
peninsula intervening. It is 15 miles long, and 10 or 12 broad. 
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colony, Argall was displaced, and Yeardley appointed 1619. 
governor. * Under the administration of Yeardley the 
planters were fully released from farther service to the 
colony, martial law was abolished, and the first colo- uu^atutnin 
nial assembly ever held in Virginia was convened* at a, j^^ 
Jamestown. 

8. *The colony was divided into eleven boroughs ; s. Qr/*« 
and two representatives, called burgesses, were chosen ^^Sijf 
from each. These, constituting the house of burgesses, BiSgeH!! 
debated all matters which were thought expedient for 

the good of the colony ; but their enactments, although 
sanctioned by the governor and council, were of no 
force until they were ratified by the company in Eng- 
land. 'In the month of August, 1620, a Dutch man- ^620. 
of-war entered James river, and landed twenty ne- lotuuetr- 
groes for sale. . This was the commencement of negro SXr,2^ 
slavery in the English colonies. tntrcdueedi 

9. *It was now twelve years since the settlement of 
Jamestown, and after an expenditure of nearly four ^hS^lHHf^ 
hundred thousand dollars by the company, there were '^^Std^ 
in the colony only six hundred persons ; yet, during ^^"^ 
the year 1620, thtousfh the influence of Sir Edwvn irrattoru 
Sandys, the treasurer of the company, twelve hundred 

and sixty-one additional settlers were induced to emi- 
grate. But as yet there were few women in the colony, 
and most of the planters had hitherto cherished the 
design of ultimately returning to England. 

10. *In order to attach them still more to the coun- •• ^^^ 
try, and to render the colony more permanent, nmet\»^ were taken 

c * VI u * c 4. \ to attach tfm 

younfif women, of reputable character, were first sent etnigrante 

^ ° 1 • 1 /• 11 • • X ' 1 to the 

over, and, m the foilowmg year, sixty more, to become wiMtryi 
wives to the planters. The expense of their transporta- 
tion, and even more, was paid by the planters ; the 
price of a wife rising from one hundred and twenty, 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. -p^ 

1 1 . •In August, 1 62 1 , the London Company granted* ^ ]J^^ 
lo their colony a written constitution, ratifying, in the «. atvean 
main, the form of government established by Yeardley. tfwwrit^ 
it decreed that a governor und council should be ap- ^n£d^ 
pointed by the company, and that a general assemTbly, ^j,„2SnM. 
consisting of the council, and two burgesses chosen by Anemtiy] 
the people from each plantation, or borough, should t^StHtei. 

8* 
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165I1. be convened yearly. The governor haa a negative 
' voice I'pon the proceedings of the assembly, but no 

pmoenqf |a\v was valid unless ratified by the company in 
England. 

12. With singular liberality it was further ordained 
the that no orders of the company in England should bind 
wMpany. ^^ colouy Until ratified by the assembly. The trial 
^jt^^ by jury was established, and courts of justice were re- 
corutuu- quired to conform to the English laws. This corsli- 
*Su)hS^ tution, granting privileges which were ever after 
claimed as rights, was the basis of civil freedom in 
Virginia, 
a. Oct 13. *The new constitution was brought* over by 
HM^the ^^^ Francis Wyatt, who had been appointed to succeed 
JfP^Sf^ Governor Yeardley. He found the numbers of the 
wvatt, and colony greatly increased, their settlements widely ex- 
emduiontif tended, and every thing in the full tide of prosperity. 
the colony I g^^ ^j^-g pleasant prospect was doomed soon to experi- 
ence a terrible reverse. 
± dive an ' 14. *Since the marriage of Pocahontas, Powhatan 
thefnium had remained the firm friend of the English. But he 
«''^-^- being now dead, and his successor viewing with jeal- 
ousy and alarm the rapidly increasing settlements of 
1622. the English, the Indians concerted a plan of surprising 
and destroying the whole colony. Still preserving the 
language of friendship, they visited the settlements, 
bought the arms, and borrowed the boats of the Eng- 
lish, and, even on the morning of the fatal day, came 
among them as freely as usual. 
^^2^ 15. »0n the first of April, 1622, at mid-day, the 
wd Indian attack commenced; and so sudden and unexpected 
/oitowttt was the onset, that, in one hour, three hundred and 
forty-seven men, women, and children, fell victims to 
savage treachery and cruelty. The massacre would 
have been far more extensive had not a firiendly [n-, 
dian, on the previous evening, revealed the plot to aa 
Englishman whom he wished to save ; by which 
means Jamestown and a few of the neighboring sc> 
tlements were well prepared against the attack. 
twhatu 16. * Although the larger part of the colony waa 
xiMtrUof saved, yet great distress followed; the more distant 
ou colony gg^lements were abandoned ; and the number of the 
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plantations was reduced from eighty to eight. >But 1693. 
the English soon aroused to vengeance. * An extermi- , H7^^„ 
nating war against the Indians followed; many of ihetendti 
them were destroyed ; and the remainder weie obliged 
to retire far into the wilderness. 

17. *The settlement of Virginia by the London J;^*"^ 
Company had been an unprofitable enterprise, and as 'J^jJ^Jjy* 
he shares in the unproductive stock were now of little the dt$soiu- 
?alue, and the holders very numerous, the meetings of London^ 
the company, in England, became the scenes of politi- ^^^''^p^^- 
cal debate, m which the advocates of liberty were ar- 

r^ed against the upholders of royal prerogative. 
•The king disliked the freedom of debate here exhibit- '/^S^ 
ed, and, jealous of the prevalence of liberal sentiments, wn*"^ 
at first sought to control the elections of officers, by 
overawing the assemblies. 

18. ^Failing in this, he determined to recover, by a ^1^ deleft 
dissolution of the company, the influence of which he »*^»»«' 
had deprived himself by a charter of his own conces- 
sion. •Commissioners m the interest of the king were «• hw tom 

, - . t . , • ^ . . the meaaurt 

therefore appomted to examine the concerns of the ««»2', 
corporation. As was expected, they reported in favor ^ 
3f a change ; the judicial decision was soon after given ; 
the London Company was dissolved ; the king took 1624. 
into his own hands the government of the colony ; 
and Virginia thus became a royal government. 

19. •During the existence of the London Company, «. wiuu 
the government of Virginia had gradually changed JSngAui 
from a royal government, under the first charter, in uSgol^m' 
which the king had all power, to a proprietary govern- yllfgi^j 
ment under the second and third charters, in which all 
executive and legislative powers were in the hands of 

the company. 

20. ''Although these changes had been made with- ];J%/'^ 
out consulting the wishes of the colonists, and not- theoechan- 
withstanding the powers of the company were exceed- vir^mm 
ingly arbitrary, yet as the majority of its active mem- %hercoUh 
bers belonged to the patriot party in England, so they "^^ ^ 
acted as the successful friends of liberty in America. 

They had conceded the right of trial by jury, and had 
given to Virginia a representative government. These 
nrivileges, thus early conceded, could never be wrested 
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1694* from the Virginians, and they exerted an influence 
favorable to liberty, throughout all the colonies sub 
sequently planted. All claimed as extensive privi 
leges as had been conceded to their elder sister colony, 
and future proprietaries could hope to win emigrants, 
only by bestowing franchises as large as thobo enjoyed 
by Virginia. 

IV. Virginia fbom the Dissolution of the Lon- 
don Company in J 624, to the commencement of the 

whatwm French AND Indian War IN 1754. — 1. *The dissolu- 
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qftfie new tioD of the LoudoH Company produced no immediate 
change in the domestic government and franchises of 
the colony. A governor and twelve counsellors, to be 
guided by the instructions of the king, were appointed 
. to administer the government ; but no attempts were 
1625. made to suppress the colonial assemblies. *0n the 
a. April «. death* of James the First, in 1625, his son, Charles 
v^p^^^ the First, succeeded him. The latter paid very little 
Charles I. attention to the political condition of Virginia, but 
aimed to p^^omote the prosperity of the colonists, only 
with the selfish view of deriving profit from their in- 
dustry. He imposed some restrictions on the com- 
merce of the colony, but vainly endeavored to obtain 
for himself the monopoly of the trade in tobacco. 

2. ^In 1628, John Harvey, who had for several 
years been a member of the council, and was exceed- 
mgly unpopular, was appointed governor ; but he did 
not arrive in the colony until late iif the following 
year. He has been charged, by most of the old histo- 
nana, with arbitrary and tyrannical conduct ; but al- 
tnough he favored the court party, it does not appear 
that he deprived the colonists of any of their civil rights. 

3. <His administration, however, was disturbed by 
disputes about land titles under the royal grants ; and 
the colonists, being indignant that he should betray 
their interests by opposing their claims, deprived him 
of the government, and summoned an assembly to re- 
ceive complaints against him. Harvey, in the mean 
time, had consented to go to Englana with commis- 
sioners appointed to manage his impeachment ; but tho 
king would not even admit his accuseis to a hearing, 

1636 ^^^ Harvey immediately returned'* to occupy his for» 
h, An. mer station. 
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4. 'During the first administration of Sir William 1649. 
Berkeley, from 1642 to '52, the civil condition of the * 
Virginians was much improved ; the laws and cus- 
toms of England were still farther introduced : cruel 
punishments were abolished; old controversies were Monmr^ 
adjusted ; a more equitable system of taxation was ii^- jSn^Simi!i 
troduced ; the rights of property and the freedom of <«^«<<w»- 
industry were secured ; and Virginia enjoyed nearly 

all the civil liberties which the most free system of 
government could have conferred. 

5. ^A spirit of intolerance, however, m religious 9. what ^ 
matters, in accordance with the spirit of the age, was rS^tow 
manifested by the legislative assembly ; which ordered* *'*2mIS^ 
that no minister should preach or teach except in con- J!°2^^ 
formity to the Church of England. 'While puritan- *1^^3- 
ism and republicanism were prevailing in England, '^tUo^caS? 
leading the way to the downfall of monarchy, the ^rStcifm 
Virginians showed the strongest attachment to the Jj,^; 
Episcopal Church and the cause of royalty. 

6. *In 1644 occurred another Indian massacre, fol- 1644. 
lowed by a border warfare until October, 1646, when J;.^*"^ 
peace was again established. During several years the second 
the Powhatan tribes had sho^vn evidences of hostility ; mastaS-t 
but, in 1644, hearing of the dissensions in England, i,?Si/SfrA« 
and thinking the opportunity favorable to their designs, ^^SS^"* 
they resolved on a general massacre, hoping to be able ^^fo^*^ 
eventually to exterminate the colony. 

7. On the 28th of April, the attack was commenced 
on the frontier settlements, and about three hundred 
persons were killed before the Indians were repulsed. 

•A vigorous war against the savages was immediately 5. what torn 

commenced, and their king, the aged Opechancanough, (ff/i^£-f 

the successor of Powhatan, was easily made prisoner, 

and died in captivity. Submission to the English, 

and a cession of lands, were the terms on which peace 1646. 

was purchased by the original possessors of the soil. e. whatwm 

8. •During the civil war* between Charles the First ^<^5Jfa 
and his Parliament, the Virginians continued faithful ^^J!^ 
.to the royal cause, and even after the execution* of the Engumd? 
king, his son, Charles the Second, although a fugitive *• ^^^' •• 

* NoTB.— The tyrannical disposition, and arbitrary measures of Charles the First, 
of England, opposed, as they were, to the increasing spirit of libert/ among the peopl* 
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1652. from England, was still recognized as the sovereign 

of Virginia. *The parliament, irritated by this con- 

*-,^^ ^°* duct, in 1652 sent a naval force to reduce the Vircin- 

treated by lans to submission. Previous to this(in 1650) foreign 

liiuiSSui ships had been forbidden to trade with the rebellious 

colony, and in 1651 the celebrated navigation act, 

securing to English ships the entire carrying trade 

with England, and seriously abridging the freedom of 

colonial commerce, was passed. 

1652. 9- *0n the arrival* of the naval force of parliament 

■. March, in 1652, all thoughts of resistance were laid aside, and 

iwa/mertwM although the Virginians refused to surrender to force, 

^^gSnto^ yet they voluntarily entered into a compact^ with their 

^ect^ invaders, by which they acknowledged the supremacy 

b. March 22. of parliament. 'By this compact, which was faithfully 

t. What was observed till the restoration of monarchy, the liberties 

tfie nature r tr' • ' it ••'? -in 

(if the com- oi Virginia were preserved, the navicfation act itself 

vact and /• •• ■•■• 

how was not enforced within her borders, and, regulated 
obterved ^^ y^^^ ^^^ laws, Virginia enjoyed freedom of com- 
merce with all the world. 
i.whatioat 10- ^During the existence of the Commonwealth 
^i'ff^iSf Virginia enjoyed liberties as extensive as those of any 
*cSS>S* English colony, and from 1652 till 1660, she was left 
vfeaith? almost entirely to her own independent government 
Cromwell never made any appointments for V irginia ; 
Dto.'wMi hut her governors,* during the Commonwealth, were 
Matthews, choscu by the burgesses, who were the representatives 
1658. of the people. 'When the news of the death** of 
d. Sept. 13. Cromwell arrived, the assembly reasserted their right 
*• ^[J^^' of electing the officers of government, and required the 
S^^he dcflSJ g^ov^mor, Matthews, to confirm it ; in order, as they 
qfcrotmoeii said, " that what was their privilege then, might be the 
privilege of their posterity." 



Involved that kingdom in a civil war ; arraying, on the one side, Parliament and th« 
Republicans ; and, on the other, the Royalists and the King. Between 1G42 and 1640^ 
fteveral important battles were fought, when the king was nnally taken prisoner, tried, 
condemned, and executed, Jan. 30, (Old Style) 1649. The Parliament then ruled ; but 
Oliver Cromwell, who had been the principal general of the Republicans, finUly dis- 
tolved it by force, (April, 1653,) and took into his own hands the reins of government 
witli the title of " Protector of the Commonwealth.'* He administered the government 
with energy and ability until his death, in 1658. Richard Cromwell succeeded hi* 
father, as Prutecfor, but, aft^r two years, he abdicated the government, and quietly re- 
tired to private life. Charles the Second, a highly accomplished prince, but arbitrary 
base, and unprincipled, was then restored (in 1660) to the throne of his anceston, by 
the general Wish of the people. 
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1 1. *On the death of governor Matthews, which 1660. 
happened just at the time of the resignation of Richard, 

the successor of Cromwell, the house of burgesses, after 
enacting that " the government of tjie country should 
be resident in the assembly until there should arrive ^jJ^^J/^ 
from England a commission which the assembly itself ^f^"^^ 
should adjudge to be lawful," elected Sir William 
Berkeley governor, who, b)' accepting the office, ac- 
knowledged the authority to which he owed his ele- 
vation. ^The Virginians hoped for the restoration of 8. UTtaf 
monarchy in England, but they did not immediately wlSkSqrthe 
proclaim Charles the Second kmg, although the state- Jiri^rwi 
ment of their hasty return to royal dlegiance has been fnonarchy? 
often made. 

12. »When the news of the restoration of Charles ^ ^^^ 
the Second reached Virginia, Berkeley, who was then happened <a 
acting as governor elected by the people, immediately the restora- 
disclaimed the popular sovereignty, ^nd issued writs cfulr^u 
for an assembly in the name of the king. The friends 

of royalty now came into power, and high hopes of 
royal favor were entertained. 

13. *But prospects soon darkened. The commer- 4,w?Mtu 
cial policy of the Commonwealth was adopted, and Smm^rSii 
restrictions upon colonial commerce were greatly mul- JjJJ^^^jJJ 
tiplied. The new provisions of the navigation act thfaooniMt 
enjoined that no commodities should be imported to 

any British settlements, nor exported from them, ex- 
cept in English vessels, and that the principal prod- 
ucts of the colonies should be shipped to no country 
except England. The trade between the colonies was 
likewise taxed for the benefit of England, and the en- 
tire aim of the colonial system was to make the colo- 
nies dependent upon the mother country. 

14. •Remonstrances against this oppression were of ^ Qf^j^ 
no avail, and the provisions of the navigation act were d^ntenta 
rigorously enforced. The discontents of the people vie, and of 
were further increased by royal grants of large tract? ^cmSSS«? 
of land which belonged to the colony, and which in- Aruv^ivni 
eluded plantations that had long been cultivated ; and, 

in 1673. the lavish sovereign of England, with his 1G73. 
•isual profile acy, gave away to Lord Culpepper and 
the Earl of Arlington, two royal favorites, " all the 
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1673. dominion of land and water called Virginia," for the 
1. jnv>m space of thirty-one years. , ^ . ^ 
manner 15. iln the mean time, imder the influence of the 
«rrt«<ir^^ royalist and the aristocratic party m Virginia, the 
tff^Li legislature had seriously abridged the liberties of the 
jnmatun people. The Episcopal Church had become the reli- 
qf religion, gj^j^ q£ ^^ state, — heavy fincs were imposed upon dua 
ByfineM. jt^j^ ^^^ Baptists, — the royal officers, obtaining theii 
^*^*^**- salaries by ^ permanent duty on exported tobacfOj 
were removed from all dependence upon the people,— 
r«j«. the taxes were unequal and oppressive, — and the mem- 
RipreufU' bers of the assembly, who had been chosen for a term 
of only two years, had assumed to themselves an in- 
definite continuance of power, so that, in reality, the 
representative system was abolished. 
B. wjuttfffoa 1^- ^The pressure of increasing grievances at length 
*^g^<i^ produced open discontent; and the common people. 
grievaneea? highly exasperated against the aristocratic and royal 
8. What it party, began to manifest a mutinous disposition. *An 
jSldf/mioar ©xcuse for appearing in arms was presented in the 
JJ*^*^ sudden outbreak of Indian hostilities. The Susque- 
tMttimeJ hanna Indians, driven from their hunting grounds at 
the head of the Chesapeake, by the hostile Senecas, 
had come down upon the Potomac, and, with their 
confederates, were then engaged in a war with Mary- 
1675 land. Murders had been committed on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, and when six of the hostile chieftains presented 
themselves to treat for peace, they were cruelly put to 
death. The Indians aroused to vengeance, and a 
desolating warfare ravaged the frontier settlements. 
17. ^Dissatisfied with the measures of defence which 
g^iSCto^ Berkeley had adopted, the people, with Nathaniel 
tdepeopu? gacon for their leader, demanded of the governor per- 
1676. mission to rise and protect themselves. •Berkeley, 
BerfSLyJ jealous of the increasing popularity of Bacon, refused 
t.Andqf permission. 'At length, the Indian aggressions in 
thecomr creasinsf, and a party of Bacon's own men having been 
qf Bacon's slain on his plantation, he yielded to the common voice, 
"*^' placed himself at the head of five hundred men, and 
commenced his march against the Indians. Fle was 
t. May. immediately proclaimed* traitor by Berkeley, and 
troops were levied to pursue him. Bacon continued 
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his expedition, which was successful, while Berkeley 16t6« 
was obliged to recall his troops, to suppress an insur- 
Tection in the lower counties. 

18. 'The great mass of the people having arisen, i. J^*« 
Berkeley was compelled to yield ; the odious assembly, ^S!cce«y 
of long duration, was dissolved ; and an assembly, com- ^JSSft" 
posed mostly of the popular party, was elected in their 
places. Numerous abuses were now corrected, and 
Bacon was appointed commander-in-chief ^Berkeley, s. Qfcta 
however, at first refused to sign his commission, but ^JSfqf 
Ba^on having made his appearance in Jamestown, at *«'*«'<v' 
the head of several hundred armed men, the commis- 
sion was issued, and the governor united with the 
assembly in commending to the king the zeal, loyalty, 

and patriotism of the popular leader. But as the army 
was preparing to march against the enemy, Berkeley 
-suddenly withdrew across the York* river to Glou- 
cester,! summoned a convention of loyalists, and, even 
against their advice, once more proclaimed Bacon a 
traitor. 

19. 'Bacon, however, proceeded against the Indians^ , i,,,^ 
and Berkeley having crossed the Chesapeake to Acco- «^«'^^ 
macj county, his retreat was declared an abdication, etvutoar 
Berkeley, in the mean time, with a few adherents, /Mowed? 
and the crews of some English ships, had returned to 
Jamestown, but, on the approach of Bacon and his 
forces, after some slight resistance the royalists were 
obliged to retreat, and Bacon took possession of the 
capital of Virginia. 

20. The rumor prevailing that a party of royalists 
was approaching, Jamestown was burned, and some 
of the patriots fired their own houses, lest they might 
afford shelter to the enemy. Several troops of the 
royalists soon afler joined the insurgents, but, in the 
midst of his successes. Bacon suddenly died.* His 
party, now left ^without a leader, after a few petty in- 
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* York river enters the Chesapeake about 18 miles N. from James River. It Is naT- 
Igable for the largest vessels, 25 miles. It is formed of the Mattapony and the Pamnn- 
ky The former, which is on the north, is formed of the Mat, Ta. Po, and JVy rivers. 

t Oloveester county is on the N.E. side of York River, and borders on the Chesac 
peake. The town is on a branch or bay of the Chesapeake. '' 

t ^ecomae county is on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. This covinty and 
Northampton Co. on the south, coxutttute what is called the Eastern Sb(»e of Virgmla. 
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1676. aurrections dispersed, and the authority of the governor 

* was restored. 

\. ifTM/it 21. 'The venffeful passions of Berkeley, however, 
cruelty qf^ Were not allayed by the submission of his enemies. 
^f^J" Fines and confiscations gratified his avarice, and exe- 
' cutions were continued till twenty-two had been 
hanged, when the assembly interfered, and prayed him 
to stop the work of death. The conduct of Berkeley 
was severely censured in England, and publicly by 
the king himself, who declared, " The old fool has 
taken away more lives in that country than I for the 
murder of my father." 
«. Qft)» 22. ^Historians have not done justice to the princi- 
'BSSn,%r3f P^®s and character of Bacon. He has been styled a 
^^IhA^gS? ^^^^ » ^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ described as ambitious and re- 
emtnent? vengeful ; but if his principles are to be gathered from 
the acts of the assembly of which he was the head, 
they were those of justice, freedom, and humanity. 
At the time of the rebellion, " no printing press was al- 
lowed in Virginia ; to speak ill of Berkeley or his 
^friends was punished by fine or whipping ; to sp^ak, 
or write, or publish any thing in favor of the rebels, or 
the rebellion, w£is maae a high misdemeanor, and, if 
thrice repeated, was evidence of treason. It is not 
strange then that posterity was for more than a hun- 
dred years defrauded of the truth." 
8. %vhen 23. 'The grant of Virginia to Arlington and Cul- 
"^manZr^ pepper has already been mentioned. In 1677 the lat- 
*mietary' ^^^ obtained the appointment of governor for life, and 
^^gjgw«n/ thus Virginia became a proprietary government, with 
the administration vested in one of the proprietors. In 
1680. 1680 Culpepper arrived in the province, and assumed 
4. What is the duties of his ofi[ice. <The avaricious proprietor 
fl^p^'aad- was more careful of his own interests than of those of 
Hon?*^' the colony, and under his administration Virginia waa 
6. When impoverished. *In 1684, the grant was recalled,— 
wan««rw<w Culpepper was deprived of his office, although he haa 
t^^rnment been appointed for life, and Virginia again became a roy- 
reatored? ^^ province. Arlington had previously surrendered his 
laSlf^the rights to Culpepper. •The remaining portion of the his- 
ISmrv^ ^^^ ^^ Vu'ginia, down to the period of the French and 
Virgintai Indian war, is marked with few incidents of importance. 




CHAPTER II. 

ICASSACHUBETTS." 

SECT. I— DmsioNa. 

Z Early Hatory.-'IL JVymouih Cobmy.— 
Jll. Manadauetta Bay Colony.— TV. 
Vtiion of the Xea Engbaid Oeloaiet. — 
V. Eariy Lams ami Cuiiom». 

L Early Hi8TORt, — 1, 'An ao- 
coant of the first attempt of the 
Plymouth Cotnptmy to form a settlement in North 
Virgiaia has already heen given." Although vessels 'j'^liJS" 
annually visited the coaat for the purpose of trade "i^'f^ 
irith the Indians, yet little was known of the interior um^M. 
until 1614, when Captain John Smith, who had al- vinavtr- 
ready obtained distinction in Virginia, sailed with two ^H^'r/ai 
vessels to the territories of the Plymouth Company, uS^^. 
tor the purpose of trade and discovery. _ 1614. 

2. *The expedilion was a private adventure of Smith i irioi u 
and four merchants of London, and was hig'hiy sue- SpeSiiiin 
cessfuL After Smith had concluded his traffic with "^B^fJ^* 
the natives, he travelled into the interior of the country, 
accompanied by only eight men, and, with great care, ''J^^^'* 
explored the coast from the Penobscot'' to Cape Cod.' c.Ninep,«i 
•He prepared a map of the coast, and called the coun- >■ '^fSt, 
try New England,— a name which Prince Char.ea tcprepiBva 
confirmed, and which has ever since been retained. *'^^'' 

3. 'After Smith's departure, Thomas Hunt, the ^^ 
master of the second ship, enticed a number of natives mgis^ 
on board his vessel and carried them to Spain, where «. of ' 
Ihey were sold into slavery. 'In the following'' year, ^^*,J/hi' 
8mith, in'the employ of some members of the Ply- ''^'^' 
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1615. mouth Company, sailed with the design of establishing 

a colony in New England. In his first effort a violent 

a. July 4. tempest forced him to return. *A^ain renewing* the 

tecondat- enterprise, his crew became mutinous, and he was al 

'**"^'' l£ist intercepted by French pirates, who seized his ship 

and conveyed him to France. He afterwards escaped 

alone, in an open boat, from the harbor of Rochellt,* 

and returned to England. 

4 Of ha ^' ^'^y ^^® representations of Smith, the attention of 
* plana qfthe the Plymouth Company was again excited ; they began 
ciSS^ty? to form vast plans of colonization, appointed Smith ad- 
1620. niiral of the country for life, and, at length, after sev- 
eral years of entreaty, obtained** a new charter foi 
8 Of the ^^^^^^S *^® country. 'The original Plymouth Com- 
cmincii of pany was superseded by the Council of Plymouth, to 
and their which was conveycd, m absolute property, all the ter- 
cSeTfttops. ritory l5ring between the 40th and 48th degrees' of 
north latitude, extending from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, and comprising more than a million of square miles. 
4. Of what 5. *This charter was the basis ot all the grants that 
XtSfmt were subsequently made of the country of New Eng- 
B.^miati* ^^^^- 'The exclusive privileges granted by it occa- 
*^iu9ivi ^^^^^^ disputes among the proprietors, and prevented 
IvriviietfetJ emigration under tli nr auspices, while, in the mean 
time, a permanent colony was established without the 
aid or knowledge of tlie company or the king. 

9.whatia ^^' Plymouth Colony. — 1. «A band of Puritans, 

^ of the dissenters from the established Church of England, 

persecuted tor their religious opinions, and seeking m 

a foreign land that liberty of conscience which their 

own country denied them, became the first colonists 

T ofthsir °^ New England. 'As early as 1608 they emigrated 

wii&ncc at to Holland, and settled, first, at Amsterdam,! and after- 

mndLei/deni wards at Leyden,J v/here, during eleven years, they 

continued to live in great harmony, under the charge 

of their excellent pastor, John Robinson. 

* RocheUe is a strongly fortified town at the bottom of a small gulf on the coas ot 
the Atlantic (or Bay of Biscay) in the west of France. 

t Jimsterdam is on a branch of the Zuyder Zee, a gulf or bay in the west of Holland 
fn the 17th century it was one of the first commercial cities of Europe. 1 he soil be- 
ing marshy, the city is built mostly on oalcen piles driven into the ground. Numeiomi 
canals run through the city in every direction. 

t Leyden^ long famous for its University, is on one of the branches or mouths of th« 
Rhine, 7 miles from tho sea, and S5 miles S.W. from Amsterdam. 
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2. *At the end of that period, the same religious 1690* 
seal that had made them exiles, combined with the "^TcftUT 
desire of improving their temporal welfare, induced . «««*?" 
them to undertake a more distant migration. *But, iueedtfum 
notwithstanding they had been driven from their early fTvmHoi- 



homes by the rod of persecution, they loved England , ^ ^f^ 
still, and desired to retain their mother tongue, and to ^^*l*^ 
live imder the government of their native land. 

3. 'These, with other reasons, induced them to seek 8. whuher 
tji asylum in the wilds of America. They obtained ^Sg!^^ 
fi grant of land from the London or Virginia Company, ^JJJJ*' *2J, 
but, in vain, sought the favor of the king. ^Destitute did theyot- 
of sufficient capital, they succeeded in forming a part- 4. mtm^ 
nership with some men of business in London, and, ^IS^J^ 
although the terms were excseedingly severe to the ^^j^^ 
poor emigrants, yet, as they/ did not interfere with 

civil or religious rights, the Pilgrims were contented. 
•Two vessels having been /obtained, the Mayflower 5. H^ia^wet. 
and the Speedwell, the one hired, the other purchased, ^^n, wl 
as many as could be accommodated prepared to take '^'JfSJ' 
their final departure. Mr. Robinson and the main •^^jg.f*' 
body were to remain at Leyden until a settlement 
"should be formed. 

4. •Assembled* at Delft Haven,* and kneeling in a. Auf. i. 
praj^er on the seashore, their pious pastor commended lf^!!Suat 
them to the protection of Heaven, and gave them his ^^l,^ 
parting blessing. ^A prosperous wind soon bore the 7. what 
Speedwell to Southampton,! where it was joined by Stntlfrvn 
the Mayflower, with the rest of the company from ^^ntluH 
London. After several delays, and finally l^eing^"^^^^*' 
obliged to abandon the Speedwell as unseaworthy, f^^sr^ 
part of the emigrants were dismissed, and the remain- umdj 
der were taken on board the Mayflower, which, with 

one hundred and one passengers, sailed from Plymouth J s. what i» 
on the 16th of September. Sy^'SS 

5. •After a long and dangerous voyage, on the 19th ^^l^t 

* Delft Haven the port or haven of Delf^, Is on the north side of the river Maese, in 
^oUnnd, 18 miios south from Leyden, and about fifteen miles from the sea. 

t Southampton^ a town of England, is situated on an arm of the sea, or of #ie English 
Channel. It is 75 miles S.W. from London. 

i Plymouth, a large town of Devonshire, in Eni^land, about 200 miles S.W.fVom Lon- 
' don, and 130 from Southampton, stands between the rivers Plym and Tamar, near theif 
entrance vto the English Channel. PlyHioath ii an important naval station and hat 
oam of Um bMt harhors la Bngtaittd 
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I03O. of November tbev descried the bleak and dreary shores 

of Cupe Cod, fltill far from the Hudson,' which they 

bad selected as the place of their habitation. But thfl 
- wintry storms had already commenced, and the dan- 
gers of navigation on ap unknown coast, at that in- 
clement season, induced them to seek a nearer resting- 
fhce. 
t. vn^rcdid 6- 'On the 21st ihey anchored in Cape Cod harbor, 
"t^^ans' ^^I'l before landing, they formed themselves into a 
TSS-aw" ''"''y politic, by a solemn contract, and chose John 
p™^- Carver their governor for the first year. 'Their olhei 
X TAfir leading men, distinguished in the subsequent hi^ry 
"^y of the colony, were Bradford, Brewster, Standish, and 
•.wTuupur- Winslow. 'Exploring parties were sent on shore to 
KnJ™* make discoveries, and select a place for a settlement 
rt^^snd iQj.gjj{ hardships were endured from the cold and 
^^*« storm, and from wandering through the deep snow 
uereen^ wbich covered the country. 
I. iKtaito. ^- '■*■ '^'^ Indians were seen, who fled upon the 
ttm^BuSe? 'discharge of the muskets of the English ; a few graves 
were discovered, and, from heaps of sand, a number 
of baskets of corn were obtained, which furnished seed 
for a future harvest, and probably saved the infant ' 
■ wtani <^'>'°"y f™*" famine. "On the 21st of December the 
auofai hurbor of Flymouthf was sounded, and being found 
i/ic f% fit for shipping, a party landed, examined the soil, and 
pfy^Sii finding good ^ter, selected this as the place ka 
T. Qfihi ^ settlement '7'he 21st of December, correspondinff 
mm^eenan, with the I lih of December, Old Style, is ihedaywhiim 
tMiut should be celebrated in commemoration of this im- 
portant event, as (he anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 
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8. *In a few days the Mayflower was safely moored i690« 
in the harbor. The buildings of the settlers progressed , ^^^^ 
slowly, through many difHculties and discouragements, ^f^p^ 
for many of the men were sick with colds and con- Kuiement. 
sumptions, and want and exposure rapidly reduced the %ring»^ 
numbers of the colony. The governor lost a son ^ijinvSiSurt 
the first landing ; early in the spring his own health 

sunk under a sudden attack, and his wife soon followed 
him in death. The sick were often destitute of proper 
care and attention ; the hving were scarcely able to 
Lury the dead ; and, at one time, there were only seven 
rneii capable of rendering any assistance. Before 
April forty-six had died. *Yet, with the scanty rem- j. Hmowen 
nant, hope and virtue survived ; — they repined not in {iSliSSS 
all their sufferings, and their cheerful confidence in the ^^^ff' 
mercies of Providence remained unshaken. 

9. "Although a few Indians had been seen at a dis- 3 Q^^^ ^ 
tance hovering around the settlement, yet during seve- "J^fJjJ^/^ 
ral months none approached sufficiently near«to hold indtanvua 
any intercourse with the English. At length the lat- omrr^ 
ler were surprised by the appearance, among them, of " 

an Indian named Samoset, who boldly entered* their ^ Maiuh 91. 
settlement, exclaiming in broken English, Welcome 
Englishmen! Welcome Englishmen ! He had learned 
a little English among the fishermen who had visited 
the coast of Maine, and gave the colony much useful 
information. 

10. *He cordially bade the strangers welcome to the 4. wtm tn- 
soil, which, he informed them, had a few years before dusSnSm 
been deprived of its occupants by a dreadful pestilence ^''^^^ 
that had desolated the whole eastern seaboard of New 
England. 'Samoset soon after visited the colony, ac- ^ ^^^ ^ 
companied by Squanto, a native who had been carried ampamed 
away by Hunt, in 1614, and sold into slavery, but who $JSi!^Ju 
had subsequently been liberated and restored to his 

country. *dSS4r 

1 1. 'By the influence of these friendly Indians, Mas- ^*^^^ 
sasoit, the great Sachem of the Wampanoags, the prin- visit the 
cipal of the neighboring tribes, was induced to visit ^j^prfii. 
the colony, where he was received *» with much for- 7. cure an 
mality and parade. ^A treaty of friendship was soon *^,5i^ 
concluded,^ the psJties promising to delivier up offend- ^''^Jli 
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1691. ers, and to abstain from mutual injuries ; the colony 
to receive assistance if attacked, and Massasoit, if at* 
tacked unjustly. This treaty was kept inviolate during 
a period of fifty years, until the breaking out of King 
Philip»s War. 
i.wjuiu 12. 'Other treaties, of a similar character, soon after 
tr^ut? followed. A powerful chieftain within the dominions 
of Massasoit, who at first regarded the English as in- 
truders, and threatened them with hostilities, was finally 

1622. compelled to sue for peace. ^Canonicus, the chief of 
It c^ ^ the Narragansetts, sent to Plymouth a bundle of ar- 
rows wrapped in a rattlesnake's skin, as a token of his 
hostility. The governor, Bradford, filled the skin with 
powder and shot and returned it ; but the chieftain's 
courage failed at the sight of this unequivocal symbol, 
which was rejected by every community to which it 
was carried, until at last it was returned to Plymouth, 
with all its contents. The Narragansetts were awed 
into submission. 

8. or 13. 'In 1622, Thomas Weston, a merchant of Lon 

eSwW* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^' ^ colony of sixty adventurers, who spent 
most of the summer at Plymouth, enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the inhabitants, but afterwards removed to 
4. Character Weymouth,* where they began a plantation. *Being 
*HrS«"^ soon reduced to necessity by indolence and disorder, 
§6ttur»? and having provoked the Indians to hostilities by their 
injustice, the latter formed a plan for the destruction 
of the settlement. 

1623. 14. 'But the grateful Massasoit having revealed the 
f. Hmowert design to the Plymouth colony, the governor sent Cap- 

^^tn^Se^ tain Standish with eight men to aid the inhabitants of 
9truction7 "Weymouth. With his small party Standish intercept- 
ed and killed the hostile chief, and. several of his men, 

e. What toot and the conspiracy was defeated. 'The Weymouth 
Swpianuh Plantation was soon after nearly deserted, most of the 

**•"' settlers returning to England. 

f. What was 1^- 'The London adventurers, who had furnished 
S^rS'Lo!? ^^® Plymouth settlers with capital, soon becoming dis- 
Sw^jcw- couraged by the small returns from their investments, 

not only deserted the interests of the colony, but did 

* WeynunUht called by the Indians Weasaguasettt is a small villaee betvireen two 
MnwlMi of die miter harbor of Boston, 13 mStos 8.E. from the city. (Beo Bir^i p^ T4i> 
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much to injure its prosperity. They refused tc furnish 1694* 
Robinson and his friends a passage to America, at- 
tempted to enforce on the colonists a clergyman more 
friendly to the established church, and even dispatched 
a ship to injure their commerce by rivalry. *At last. 1626. 
the emigrants succeeded in purchasing* the rights oi », not. 
the London merchants; they made an equitable divi- 1. ^«^«w' 
Bon of their property, which was before in common grama do, 
st^ck ; and although the progress of population was aaid'lS^he 
dow, yet, after the first winter, no fears were enter- ''^"SJ'*** 
lained of the permanence of the colony. eoiony? 

III. Massachusetts Bay Colony. — 1 «In 1624, ^.cHvean 
Mr. White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester,* in Eng- /JfSJJJJjjJ. 
land, having induced a number of persons to unite ^J^"^ 
with him in tlie design of planting another colony in ca^ ^***^ 
New England, a small company was sent over, who 
began a settlement at Cape Ann.f This settlement, 
however, was abandoned after an existence of less than 
Uvo years. -^ 

2. 'In 1628, a patent was obtained'' from the coun- *"'*°' 
cil of Plymouth, and a second company was sent over, '^^^^J^ 
under the charge of John Endicott, which settled*' at J5^g^J* 
Salem,J to which place a few of the settlers of Cape c. sept 
Ann had previously removed. *In the following year 1629. 
the proprietors received'^ a charter from the king, and d- March »* 
were incorporated by the name of the " Governor and ete«5?a^ 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England.'* thl/ofiow- 
About 200 additional settlers came* over, a part of *ngyeari 
whom removed to and founded Charlestown.^ ifiSO 

3. ■During the year 1630, the Massachusetts Bay g ^vnatao- 
colony received a large accession to its numbers, by ^^'^JJ^ 
ihe arrival^ of about three hundred families, mostly ^^^^Lj 
pious and intelligent Puritans, under the charge of the ^£ juiy. 

* Dorchester, in England, is situated on the small river Froom, 20 miles from its en- 
trance Into til 3 English Ciiannel, six miles N. from Weymouth, and 120 S.W. from 
liondon. 

t Cape Jinn, the northern cape of Massachusetts Bay, is 30 miles N.E. from Boston. 
The cape and penmsula are now included in the town of Gloucester. Gloucester, tne 
principal village, called also the Harbor^ is finely located on the south side of the pe- 
ninsula. 

X Salem, called by the Indians JiTa-um-kea^, is 14 miles N.E. from Boston. It Is built 
on a sandy peninsula, formed by two inlets of the sea, called North and South Rivers. 
The harbor, which is in South River, is good for vessels draw^ not more than 12 or H 
fhet of water. (See Moo, p. 74.) 

% SiBe Note on Hogs ts. Map, p. 74, and also on p. 210. 
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1630. excellent John Winthrop. 'At iho same lime tha 
I i^.^^j whole government of the colony was removed to New 
otACT i!«n» England, itnd Winilirop was chosen governor. 
"wTjIaHM 4. "The new emigrants locaieJ themselves hoyond 
I. uvMrtriM ^^^ limits of Salem, and settled at Dorchestex,* Rox- 
«^»™; bury,t Camhri(lgc,t and Watisrtown.^ »The aaa- 
1"! dental advantage of a spring of good water induced 
MW4f"^ " fi'^v families, and with them the governor, to settle 
^'.cn'i'Jf on tl'e peninsula of Shavjmitl ; and &)Sion|| thenceforth 
B""™' became the metropolis of New England. 
i Of lit 5- 'Many of ihe settlers were from illustrious and 
ui'ialin^i "oble families, and having been accustomed to a life 
of ease and enjoyment, tlieir sufferings from exposiu^ 
and the failure of provisions were great, and, before 
December, two hundred had died. A few only, dis- 
heartened by the scenes of woe, returned to England. 
6. vmaii 'Those who remained were sustained in their alHic- 
nid of iioK tions by religious faith and Christian fortitude ; — not a 
iiuunai'r trace of repining appears in their records, and sickness 
never prevented their assembling al stated times for 
religious worship. 
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6. *In 1631 the general court, or council of the peo- 1031« 
pie, ordained* that the governor, deputy-governor, and , ^yj^^ ^^ 
assistants, should be chosen by the freemen alone ; but ^/"'Jjgl^ 
at the same time it was declared that those only should ««<» i«i» 
be admitted to the full rights of citizenship, who were ** ^**"'*- 
members of some church within the limits of the 
colony.* *This law has been severely censured for its ^ Howha» 
intolerance, by those who have lived in more enlight- ^2r2>2^ 
ened times, but it was in strict accordance with the ^^^^ 
policy and the spirit of the age, and with the profes- UMMS^tn 
gions of the Puritans themselves, and originated in the 

purest motives. 

7. 'In 1634 the pure democratic form of government, 1634. 
which had hitherto prevailed, was changed'' to a repre- cfiangein 
sentative democracy, by which the powers of legisla- '^^°J5iJ^ 
tion were entrusted to deputies chosen by the people. *'^^{*^ 
*In the same year the peculiar tenets of Roger Wil- b. May. 
liams, minister of Salem, beggn to occasion much ex- **,5JMp*' 
citement in the colony. A Puritan, and a fugitive from Ro^r wa 
English persecution, Roger Williams had sought, in 

New England, an asylum among those of his own 
creed^ but finding there, in matters of religion, the 
same kind of intolerance that prevailed in England, he 
earnestly raised his voice against it. 

8.. *He maintained that it is the duty of the civil s. cy /»• 
magistrate to give equal protection to all religious ^"^^^* 
sects, and that he has no right to restrain or direct the 
consciences of men, or, in any way, interfere with 
their modes of worship, or the principles of their re- 
lig'ious faith. •But with these doctrines of religious $, wjuu 
tolerance he united others that were deemed subver- /JJSTdSlJi: 
sive of good government, and opposed to the funda- «*»«««»' 
mental principles of civil society. Such were those 
which declared it ^vrong to enforce an oath of alle- 
gfiance to the sovereign, or of obedience to the magis- 
trate, and which asserted that the king had no right to 
usurp the power of disposing of the territory of the 
Indians, and hence that the colonial charter itself was 
invalid. 

* NoTK. — Bat when New Hampshire united with Massachusetts in 1641, not as t 
province, but on equal terms, neither the freeaieii nor ttie deputiet of N%«r Hskinpihim 
wer« lequired to be church memben. 
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1635. 9. Such doctrines, and particularly those which 
huotoioere related to religious toleration, were received with 
ojrmiuami ^^^^^^ ^^^ Roger Williams, after having been in vain 
m:<j/»«i, remonstrated with by tlio ruling elders of the churches, 
$aid J Mi was summoucd before the general court, and, finally, 
mentf banishcd* from the colony. He soon after beciime 
* of 1635*"* the founder of Rhode Island. *> 

•.See p. 111. 10 ^During the same year, 1635, three tliousand 
new settlers came over, among whom were Hugh 
VflmS Kt- l^cters. and Sir Henry Vane, two individuals who 
tuiacame aftcrwards acted conspicuous parts in the history of 
nnd iohat i» England. Sir Henry v ane, then at the age of twenty- 
petera five, gained the affections of the people by his integ- 
mnd Vane ^.-^^^ humility, and zeal in religion ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, was chosen governor. 
t. Give an 1 1- 'Already the increasing numbers of the colo- 
tfu^ernigTa- ^^^^^ began to suggest the formation of new settle- 
omnett '^^^^^ Still farther westward. The clustering villages 
cuti around the Bay of Massachusetts had become too 
numerous and too populous for men who had few at- 
tachments to place, and who could choose their abodes 
from the vast world of wilderness that lay unoccupied 
before them ; and, only seven years from the planting 
e. Oct. 55. of Salem, we find a little colony branching* oflf from 
See p. 104. ^j^^ parent stock, and wending its way through the 
forests, nearly a hundred miles, to tlie banks of the 
Connecticut.* 
1636. 12. ^Severe were the sufferings of the emigrants 
i'aul^'tke during the first winter. Some of them returned, 
'^S^emt^ through the snow, in a famishing state ; and those Avho 
granfj remained subsisted on acorns, malt, and grains ; but, 
during the summer following, new emigrants came in 
larger companies, and several settlements were firmly 
5. What is established. 'The display of Puritan fortitude, enter- 
^u!S^tnu^ prise, and resolution, exhibited in the prfmting of the 
j»ri»e7 Connecticut colony, are distinguishing traits of New 
England character. From that day to the present the 

♦ Conrteetieut River, the larpest river in New En^iland. has its source in the high- 
lands on the northern border of New Hampshire. Its scneral course is S. by W., and 
sfler formint; the boundary l)etween Verun>nt and New Flaninshire. and passing through 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, it enters Long Island Sound, 100 miles N.E. from New 
York. It is not navigt ble for the largest wsMls. Hartford, fifty milet Aran its month. 
If at the head of iloof lavigatioB. 
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hardy sons of New England have been foremost among 1636« 
the bold pioneers of western emigration. '• 

13. *Soon after the banishment of Roger Williams, j whatvm 
other religious dissensions arose, which again dis- ^^j^"f^ff 
tiirbed the quiet of the colony. It was customary for *^'5JJ^ 
the members of each congregation to assemble in vfMeh arom 
weekly meetings, and there debate the doctrines they ^ 
had heard the previous Sunday, for the purpose of ex- 
tending their sacred influence through the week. As 
women were debarred the privilege of taking part in 

diese debates, a Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman of elo- 
quence and ability, established meetings for those of 
her own sex, in which her zeal and talent soon pro 
cured her a numerous and admiring audience. 

14. *Tiiis woman, from being an expounder of the t. vnmt 
doctrines of others, soon began to teach new ones ; she Sn^uiSk- 
assumed tlie right of deciding upon the religious faith *««^'«*»' 
of the clergy and the people, and, finally, of censuring 

and condemning those who rejected, or prolessed them- 
selves unable to understand her peculiar tenets. 'She 3. nv whom 
was supported by Sir Henry Vane, the governor, by ^^,^^ 
several of the magistrates, and men of learning, and 
by a majority of the people of Boston. *She was op- 1637. 
posed by most of the clergy, and by the sedate and **<^JJJ7* 
more judicious men of the colony. •At length, in a , ^^^j^ ^ 
general synod* of the churches, the new opinions were ""^^jj^ 
condemned as erroneous and heretical, and the general vienti 
court soon after issued a decree of banishment against •■ ^"•• 
Mrs. Hutchinson and several of her followers. 

15. 'During the same year occurred an Indian war*» #. oftfrn 
in Connecticut, with the Pequods, the most warlike of ^wSSff 
the New England tribes. 'The Narragansetts of ^^'^^P'^f* 
Rhode Island, hereditary enemies of the Pequods, a'anagan- 
were invited to unite with them in exterminating the *"'*^ 
invaders of their country ; but, through the influence 

of Roger Williams, they rejected the proposals, and, 
lured by the hope of gratifying their revenge for for- 
mer injuries, they determined to assist the English 
in the prosecution of the war. 'The result^ of the g.irtert0M 
brief contest was the total destruction of the Peouod Jjj ^SnuJI^ 
nation. The impression made upon the other tribes c.8»«jwiof 
secured a long tranquillity to the English settlements. 
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1637 16. 'The persecutions which the Puritans in Eng>- 
I ivhatu 1^^^ suffered, during this period, induced large num- 
Stwnptafn ^^^'^ ^^ ^^^'^ ^° remove to New Eno^iand. But the 
England n jcalousy of the English monarch, and of the English 
gration? bishops, was a*, length aroused by the rapid growth of 
a Puritan colony, in which sentiments adverse to the 
claims of the established church and the prerogatives 
of royalty were ardently cherished ; and repeated at* 
tempts were made to put a stop to farther emigratior. 
As early as 1633, a proclamation to that effect was 
issued, but the vacillating policy of the king neglected 
to enforce it. 
j 1638. 17. «In 1638 a fleet of eight ships, on board of which 
etSrSST were some of the most eminent Puritan leaders and 
1838? patriots, was forbidden to sail, by order of the king's 
___ council ; but the restraint was finally removed, and 
I. What haa the ships proceeded on their intended voyage. 'It has 
^tdtoiS^l' been asserted, and generally believed, that the dis- 
jftSli^den tinguished patriots John Hampden and Oliver Crom- 
^oSif"' well were on board of this fleet, but were detained by 
4. What i* special order of the king. *If the assertion be correct, 
'auenioni this assumption of arbitraiy power by the king was a 
fatal error ; for the exertions of Hampden and Crom- 
well, in opposing the encroachments of kingly au- 
thority, afterwards contributed greatly to the further- 
ance of those measures which deprived Charles I. of 
his crown, and finally brought him to ^he scaffold. 
s. \vhat u 13. 'The settlers of Massachusetts had early turned 
ucatwnin their attention to the subject of education, wisely judg- 
£nd,andns ^^Z ^^'^^^ learning and religion would be the best safe- 
^^'jjar. S^^'^^^^ o^ the commonwealth. In 1636 the general 
twrdcoz- court appropriated about a thousand dollars for the 
purpose of founding a public school or college, and, in 
the following year, directed that it should be established 
at Newtown. In 1638, John Harvard, a worthy min 
ister, dying at Charlestown,* left to the institution up- 
wards of three thousand dollars. In honor of this 

* Charustown Is situated on a peninsula, north of and about half as larj^e as that of 
Bostrm, formed by Mystic River on the N., and an inlot from Charles River on the S. 
The channel between Cliarlestown and Boston is loss than half a mile across, ovef 
which bridges have been thrown. The United States Navy Yard, located at Ch;urles 
town, covers about GO acres of land. It Is nnn of the best naval depdts In the Union. 
(See Map, p. 74, and also ^lap, p. 210.) 
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pious benefactor the general court gave to the school 163§. 
the name of Harvard College ; and, in memory of the ' 

place where many of the settlers of New England had 
received their education, that part of Newtown in which 
the college was located, received the name of Cam- 

\\t\A (ta • ^- ^<'ote and 

IV. Union of the New England Colonies. — 1. *In 1643. 
1643 the colonies of Miissachusetts, Connecticut, Plym- unimfJnh* 
outh, and New Haven, formed** themselves into one ^'Jj^'J^* 
confederacy, by the name of The United Colonies «^«' 
OF New England, ^i^i^e reasons assigned for this 2 S^i*. 
union were, the dispersed state of the colonies; the 'ons /or thu 
dangers apprehended from the Dutch, the French, and 

the Indians ; the commencement of civil contests in 

the parent country ; and the difficuhy of obtaining aid 

from that quarter, in any emergency. 'A few years 3. iiTiy mm 

later Rhode Island petitioned<= to be admitted into the t^lTno/''^' 

confederacy, but was refused, because she was un- »»^'«<^' 

willing to consent to what was required 01 her, an 

incorporation with the Plymouth colony. 

2. *By the terms of the confederacy, which existed 4. what 
more than forty years, each colony was to retain its urtfUtV/tkA 
separate existence, but was to contribute its proportion ^^J^' 
of men and money for the common defence ; which, 
with all matters relating to the common interest, was 
to be decided in an annual assembly composed of two 
commissioners from each colony. 'This transaction 5. U7f/w<t 
of the colonies was an assumption of the powers of ^nature^} 
sovereignty, and doubtless contributed to the formation '^to»? 
of that public sentiment which prepared the way for 
American Independence. 

V. Eakly Laws and Customs. — I. 'As the laws 9. of ear m 
and customs of a people denote the prevailing senti- ^cmtmm? 
nients and opinions, the peculiarities of early New 
England legislation should not be wholly overlooked. 

'By a fundamental law of Massachusetts it was enacted r n^kat toot 
that all strangers professing the Christian religion, and rn^auaw 
fleeing to the country, from the tyranny of their per- %ii^eu»'? 
secutors, should be supported at the public charge till 



♦ NoTi.— The Plymouth commissioners, for want of authority from their genera] 
coixrt, did not sign the articles until Sept. 17th. 
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1643. Other provision could be made foi thtin. 'Yet this 

I. But how toleration did not extend to Jesuits and pcpish priests. 

Stedi ^^^ were subjected to banishment ; and, in case oi 

their return, to death 

*'»ald?f* 2. '^Defensive war only was considered justifiable ; 

•hSSphe- ^l^pJiGmy, idolatry, and witchcraft, were punishable 

w*y," ^c7 with death ; all gaming was prohibited ; intemper- 

"S?"*'* ^^^®) ^^^ ^^^ immoralities, were severely punished; 

Mone\ 
( toaned 



'** Jfutrue- 



vu persons were forbidden to receive interest for mor ey 
lent, and to wear expensive apparel unsuitable to their 



imnS^^^ estates: parents were commanded to instruct and cat- 
drtnv echise their children and servants; ar^d, in all cases 
•* 22/ B«- in which the laws were found defective, the Bible was 

made the ultimate tribunal of appeal. 
8. vnua 3. ^Like the tribes of Israel, the colonists of New 
^STSre^ England had forsaken their native land ' after a long 
gerved? g^ j severe bondage, and journeyed into the wilderness 
4. What did for the sake of religion. *They endeavored to cherish 
'en<uavcr^ a resemblance of condition so honorable, and so fraught 
^^^Utof^ with incitements to piety, by cultivating a conformity 
between their laws and customs, and those which had 
6. whatm- aistinguished the people of God. 'Hence arose some 
iSiuaroS? of the peculiarities which have been observed in their 
legislative code ; and hence arose also the practice of 
commencing their sabbatical observances on Saturday 
evening, and of accounting every evening the com- 
mencement of the ensuing day. 
%. What la 9. •* The same predilection for Jewish customs J^e- 
^1n«'5^ gat, or at least promoted, among them, the habdt of 
thudreni bestowing significant names on children; of wHom, 
the first three that were baptized in Boston church, 
received the names of Joy, Recompense, and Pity. 
This custom prevailed to a great extent, md such 
names as Faith, Hope, Charity, Patience. &c., and 
others of a similar character, were long prevalent 
thrcuffhout New Knf^land. 
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C Sneatt from Ois " EJtikwi" to iinj 
I'hitip't War. — II Ktng Ph^ s /, 
War.— Ill Contrme ma and Boyal 
Tyraraiy. — IV. Maiiachuaeils during 
£ing W^iam'i War 

1. EvE'Ts FROM THE Union' to Kjmg Philips : 
War. — 1. 'In 1044 an important change took place .^a^a 
in the government of Massachusetts. When repre- J^^"^^ 
sentatives were first chosen, they sat and voted in^iduium 
the same room with the governor's council ; but Jt 

was now ordained that the governor and his council 
should sit apart ; and thence commenced the separate 
existence of the democratic hranch of the legislature, 
or house of representatives. 'During the same year iwhatm 
the disputes which had long existed between the in- SS/MBi? 
habitants of New England and the French settlers in 
Acadia were adjusted by treaty.' ' «. ou. ii. 

2. 'During the civil ivar* which occurred in Eng- ii.si>i«p.t. 
land, the New England colonies were ardently at- «w"/5». 
lached to the cause of the Parliament, but yet they had ^r^!}^'r?it 
so far forgotten their own wrongs, as sincerely to ia- "^^'"'J//' 
ment the tragical fate of the king. *Aftcr the aboli- «. [jsi. 
tion of royalty, a requisition' was made upon Massa- Ji^'J^^ 
chusetis for the return of her charter, that a new one "v^b' 
might be taken out under the authorities which then 

held the reins of government Probably through the 
influence of Cromwell the requisition was not enforced. *■ *^m^ 
•When the supreme authority devolved upon Crom- ^J^JyjJX 
well, as Protector ;;f the Commonwealth of England, 1553 
the New England colonies found in him an ardent t.aimaa 
friend, and a protector of their liberties. "SmIJ^^ 

3. 'In 165:^ the province of Maine' was taken "'Sa'imf 
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1653. under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. As early as 
1 626 a few feeble settlesnents were commenced along 
the const of Maine, but liardly had they gained a per 
mnnent existence, before the whole territory, from the 
Piscata]ua* to the Penobscot, was granted away by 
the Plymouth Company, by a succession of conflicting 
patents, which were afterwards the occasion cf long- 
continued and bitter controversies. 
■.Aprflij. 4. iln 1630 Ferdinand Gorges, a member of the 
mtdS^oir- Plymouth Company, obtained* a royal charter, coll- 
%tewi«^* stituting him Lord Proprietor of the country. The 
^fnSui stately scheme of government which he attempted to 
establish was poorly suited to the circumstances of the 
people ; and they finally sought a refuge from anarchy, 
and the contentions of opposing claimants to their ter- 
ritory, by taking into their own hands the powers of 
b. IMS. government, and placing** themselves under the pro- 

tection of a sister colony. 

1656. 5. 2in 1656 occurred, the first arrival of Cluakers in 

^anivaJL^^ Massachusetts, a sect which had recently arisen in 

^iJl^SSm^ England. The report of their peculiar sentiments and 

»etu7 actions had preceded them, and they were sent back 

by the vessels in which they came. 'The four united 

Uttosagairut colonies then concurred in a law« prohibiting the in- 

e*iMT. troduction of Gluakers, but still they continued to arrive 

in increasing numbers, although the rigor of the law 

1658. was increased against them. At length, in 1658, by 

the advice of the commissioners of the -four colonies, 

the legislature of Massachusetts, after a long disciw*- 

sion, and by a majority of a single vote, denounced 

the punishment of death upon all Gluakers returning 

from banishment. 

4. whattoaa 6. *Th.e avowed object of the law was not to perse- 

ibjeS^Sf^the cute the Gluakers, but to exclude them; and it was 

f'^^^l, thought that its severity would be effectual. 'But the 

iueffecti fear of death had no influence over men who believed 

they were divinely commi.^sioned to proclaim lie sin- 

bays and Inlets, which furnish more good hiirbors than are found in any other sfate ia 
the Union. 

♦ The Piscataqua rises between Maine and New TIanipshire, and throughont its whole 
course, of forty miles, constitutes the boundury between the two states. That part of the 
stream above Berwiclc Falls, Is called Sa'Tiion FUlls river. Great Bay, with if? trib- 
utaries, Lamprey, Exeter, Oyster River, and other streams, ijiltes with it on the southi 
five miles above Portsmouth (See Map, p. 101) 
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fulness of a dying people ; and four of those who had 1659. 
been banished, were executed according to the law, — '^ 

rejoicing in their death, and refusing co accept a par- 
don, which was vainly urged upon them, on condition 
of their abandoning the colony for ever. 

7. ^During the trial of the last Avho suffered, another, 1 660. 
who had been banished, entered the court, and re- ^}}.]^^ 
proached the magistrates for shedding: innocent blood, tnaiqfuie 
■Ihe prisons were soon niled with new victims, who fared f 
eageiiy crowded forward to the ranks of martyrdom ; ^^^^^il!^ 
but, as a natural result of the severity of the law, pub- •uitqftiuu 
lie sympathy was turned in favor of the accused, and ingai 
the law was repealed.* The other laws were relaxed, • 1661. 
as the Quakers gradually became Ifess ardent in the 
promulgation of their sentiments, and more moderate 

in their opposition to the usages of the people. 

8. ^Tidings of the restoration of monarchy in Eng- ^^rf^/* 
land were brought by the arrival,^ a* Boston, of two ff^".^ f^ 
of the judges who had condemned Charles I. to death, b. Aug.e. 
and who now fled from the vengeance of his son. ^^*- 
These judges, whose names were Edward Whalley 

and William Goffe, were kindly received by the peo- 
ple ; and when orders were sent, and messengers ai> 
rived' for their arrest, they were concealed from the « 1661. 
officers of the law, and were enabled to end their days 
in New England. 

9. *The commercial restrictions from which the icSmrit^ 
New England colonies were exempt during the time [^J^^^^ 
of the Commonwealth, were renewed after the restora- J^^j ^^■ 
lion. The harbors of the colonies were closed against merot. 
all but English vessels; such articles of American 
produce as were in demand in England were forbid- 
den to be shipped to foreign markets ; even the liberty 

of free trade among the colonies themselves was 
taken away, and they were finally forbidden to man- 
ufacture, for their own use, or for foreign markets, 
those articles which would come in competition with 
English manufactures. 'These restrictions were the urercf/ie* 
subject of frequent complaints, and could seldom be ^^^l^ 
strictly enforced; but Engldnd would never repeal 
them, and they became a prominent Hnk in the chain 
of causes which led to the revolution. 
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1664* 10. *In . 664 a royal fleet, destined for the reduction 

Tfifii ^^ ^^® Dutch colonies on the Hudson, arrived* at Bos- 

a! Aug 3. ^^^J bringing commissioners who were instructed to 

I. What i» hear and determine all complaints that might exist in 

a^vai^^ New England, and take such measures as they might 

nuuion^ deem expedient for settling the peace and security of 

^kSSi? *^® country on a solid foundation. *Most of the New 

t. Hoiowaa England colonies, ever jealous of their liberties, viewed 

nSSvuSi this measure with alarm, and considered it a violation 

' ^^ of their charters. , 

9. In Mains 1 !• ^In Maine and New Hampshire the commia- 

^conn^, sioners occai^ioned much disturbance; in Connecticut 

anSlS^iS ^^^y ^^^® received with coldness ; in Plymouth with 

secret opposition; but, in Rhode Island, with every 

4. whatvfoa mark of deference and attention. ^Massachusetts 

'^mSe^ alone, although professing the most sincere loyalty to 

chu»6tt»7 ti^e king, asserted with boldness her chartered rights, 

and declining to acknowledge the authority of the 

commissioners, protested against its exercise within her 

. ,-. limits. 'In general, but little attention was paid to the 

Vie reniia acts 01 the commissioners, and they were at length re- 
called. After their departure. New England enjoyed 
1 a season of prosperity and tranquillity, until the break- 
^ ing out of King Philip's war, in 1675. 
^•^Pf^ n. King Philip's War.— 1. •The treaty of friend- 
treatywith ship which the Plymouth colony made? with Massa- 
^seep!n. s^^^j ^^ great sachem of the Wampanoags, was kept 
c i«6a. unbroken during his lifetime. 'After his death,« hia 
tloofoS^of *wo sons, Alexander and Philip, were regarded with 
mokMMit? much jealousy by the English, and were suspected of 
plotting against them. The elder brother, Alexander, 
A 1662. soon dying,** Philip succeeded him. 
•l What has ^' *^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^Y ^^® early New England historians, 
^mV ^^^ *^^^ chief, jealous of the growing power of the 
^'^\^Kid' ^^^^^®^> ^^^ perceiving, in it, the eventual destruction 
historians? of his owu race, during several "^years secretly carried 
on his designs of uniting all the neighboring tribes in 
9. By tetof ^ warlike confederacy against the English. 'By later, 
writers f and more impartial writers, it is asserted that Philip 
received the news of the death of the first Englishmen 
who were killed, with so much sorrow as to cause him 
to weep ; and that he was forced into the war by the 
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ardor of his young men, against his own judgment, 1CT4« 
and that of his chief counsellors. 

3. *A friendly Indian missionary, who had detected ^**'*- 
the supposed plot, and revealed it to the Plymouth ]ieamnr^ 
people, was, soon after, found murdered.* Three In- fSStSlSaa 
dians were arrested, tried, and convicted of the murder. ^J^^jJJf 
—one of whom, at the execution, confessed they had ^»»* 
been instigated by Philip to commit the deed. PhilipL 

now encouraged by the general voice of his tribe, and 
teeing no possibility of avoiding the^war, sent his wo- 1675. 
men and children to the Narragansetts for protection, 
and, early in July, 1675, made an attack^ upon Swan- b.jrfy 4. 
zey,* and killed several people. 

4. *The country was immediately alarmed, and the t. of the 
ti"oops of Plymouth, with several companies from Bos- SeJnwS^ 
ton, marched in pursuit of the enemy. A few Indians 

were killed, the troops penetrated to Mount Hope,t the July, 
residence of Philip, but he and his warriors fled at 

their approach. 'It being known that the Narragan- >. whatit 

setts favored the cause of Philip, and it being feared jSml^Sf 

that they would join him in the war, the forces -pro- '^^^ 
ceeded into the Narragansett country, where they 

concluded a treaty* of peace with that tribe. e. July as. 

5. *During the same month the forces of Philip were a. juiy as. 
attacked** in a swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton, J but J;j^JJJ,*Ji 
the whites, after losing sixteen of their number, were the event* m 
obliged to withdraw. They then attempted to guard andqfvie 
the avenues leading from the swamp, in the hope of ^pm^ 
reducing the Indians by starvation ; but, after a siege 

of thirteen days, the enemy contrived to escape in the 
night across an arm of the bs^, and most of them, with 
Philip, fled westward to the Connecticut River, where 
they had previously induced the Nipmucks,^ a tribe 
in the interior of Massachusetts, to join them. 

* Swanzey is a small village of Massachusetts, on a northern branch of Mount Hope 
Bay, (part of Narragansett Bay,) and is twelve miles S.E. firom Providence, and abcNit 
thirty-flve S.W. from Plymouth. (See Map p. 112,) 

t Mount Hope, or Pokanoket, is a hill of a conical form, nearly 300 feet high, in t*M 
Dresent town of Bristol, Rhode Tsland, and on the west shore of Mount Hope Bay. The 
nill is two miles N.E. from Bristol Courthouse. The view firom its summit is highly 
beautiful. (See Map, p. 112.) 

t Tiverton is ih the State of Rhode Island, south from Mount Hope Bay, and having 
on the west the Kaat Pa»»<ige of Narragansett Bay. A stone bridge 1000 feet long con 
nects the village, on the south, with the island of Rhode Island. The village is thir* 
teen miles N.E. from Newport, and sixteen in a direct line S.K flrom Providence. The 
Swama on Pocaeeet JVbdc Is seven miles long. (.See Map, p. 112.) 

$ The JiTipmudke oocujAed the country In the oantral and southern parts of WoreM 
ternmintv- 
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1675. 6. 'The English, in the hope of reclaiming the Nip- 

i^Qftf^ mucks, had sent Captains Wheeler and Hutchinson, 

StSenedat ^^^^ ^ party of twenty men, into their country, to treat 

BnokifleuL with them. The Indijms had agreed to meet them 

near Brookfield ;* but, lurking in ambush, they fell 

upon them as they approached, and killed most of the 

a.Aiif.w. party.' 

t. Of the. '^* *'^^® remainder fled to Brookfield, and alarmed 
mt« 01 :*« the inhabitants, who hastily fortified a house for their 
'^ protection. Here they were besieged during two daya^ 
and every expedient which savage ingenuity could 
devise was adopted for their destruction. At one time 
the savages had succeeded in setting the building on 
fire, when the rain suddenly descended and extin- 
guished the kindling flames. On the arrival of a 
party to the relief of the garrison the Indians aban- 
doned the place. 
b. 8«pt B. 8. 'A few days later, 180 men attacked »» the Indians 
^cMrStea in the southern part of the town of Deerfield,t killing 
Deerjieid? t^yenty-six of the enemy, and losing ten of tiieir own 
nunlber. On the eleventh of September Deerfield was 
4. At Had- burned, by the Indians. *0n the same day Hadleyf 
^v^ was alarmed in time of public worship, and the people 
thrown into the utmost confusion. Suddenly there 
appeared a man of venerable aspect in the midst of 
the affrighted inhabitants, who put himself at their 
head, led them to the onset, and, after the dispersion of 
the enemy, instantly disappeared. The deliverer of 
Had ley, then imagined to be an angel, was General 
•.See p. 88. Goffe,® one of the judges of Charles I., who was at 
that time concealed in the town. 

f At Bloody ^' *^^ ^^® ^^^^ °^ ^^^ ^^"^^ month, as Captain Jja- 
Brook? throp and eighty young men, with several teams, were 



* Brookfield is in Worcester cocrty, Massachusetts, sixty miles W. fh>m Boston, and 
twenty-five E. from Connecticut River. This town was ion;; a soiitary settlement, be- 
ing alx>ut half way between the old towns on Connecticut River, and those on the east 
tovi'ards the Atlantic coast. The place of ambuscade was two or three miles west from 
<he village, at a narrow passage between a steep hill and a thiclc swamp, at the head 
of Wickaboag Pond. 

t The town of Deerfield is In Franldin county, Massachusetts, on the west bank of 
Ck>nnecticut River. Deerfield River runs throu«:h the town, and at its N.E. extremity 
enters the Connecticut Tbe village is pleasantly situated on a plain, bordering on 
Docrfield River, separated from the Connecticut by a range of hills. (See Map, p. §7.) 

X Hadley is on the east side of Connecticut River, tliree miles N.E. Horn Northamp- 
VDo, with which it is oo '.nected by a bridge 1080 feet long. (See Map, p. 87.) 
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transponing' a quantity of grain from Deerfield to IfiTS. 
Hadley, nearly a thousand Indians suddenly surround- ' 

ed them at a place since called Bloody Brook,* and 
killed nearly their whole number. The noise of the 
firing being heard at Deerfield, Captain Mosely, wiih 
seventy men, hastened to the scene of action. After a 
conies' of several hours he found himself obliged to 
retreat, when a reenforcement of one hundred English 
aiiJ sixty friendly Mohegan Indians, came to his as- 
usance, and the enemy were at length repulsed kvilh 
a heavy loss. 

10. 'The Springfieldt Indians, who had, until this . ,.j, 
penod, remained friendly, now united with the enemy, «)«««*''' 
with whom they formed a plot for the destruction of 
the town. The people, however, escaped to their 
garrisons, although nearly all their dwellings were 
burned.' 'With seven.or eight hundred of his men, t oetii. 
Philip next made an attack' upon Halfiold,J the '^^f- 
head-quarters of the whiles, in that region, but he met b. o«. n. 
with a brave resistance and was compel- 
led to reireat 

11. 'Having accomplished all that >■ Khaiunm 
could be done on ihe western frontier m.,i,e>atnt 
of Massachusetis, Philip relumed to the '^^'"'"" 
Narragau setts, most of whom he indu- 
ced (p unite with him, in violation of their 
recenl treaty with the English. 'An army t tiTui™ 
of 1500 men from Massachusetts, Ply- EngSthi 
mouth, and Connecticut, with a number 
of friendly Indians, was therefore sent 
ioto the Narraganseti country, to crush 
the power of Philip in that quarter. 
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12. 'In the centre of an ii 
" southern part of Rhode Island, Philip had strongly 

f fortified himstlf, by oncomjiassiDg an island of several 
'■■ acres with high palisudcs, and a hedge of &]len trees; 
and liure 3UU0 Indians, wtll supplied with provisions, 
hod collected, with (he intention of passing the winter 
'Before iliis fortress the New England forces arrived 
on a cold stormy day in the month of December. Be- 
tween the fort and the mainland was a body of water 
over which a tree had been felled, and upon this, es 
many of Ihe English as could pass rushed with ardor; 
but they were quickly swept olTby the fire of Philip's 
men. Others supplied the places of the slain, out 
again they were swept from the fatal avenue, and a 
partial, hut momentary recoil took place. 
, 13, 'Meanwhile a part of the army, wading through 
; the swamp, found a place destitute of palisades, and 
' although many were killed at the entrance, the rest 
forced their way through, and, after a desperate con^ 
flici, achieved a complete victory. Five hundred wig- 
wams were now set on fire, although contrary to the 
advice of the officers; and hundreds of women and 
children, — the aged, the wounded, and the infirm, 
perished in the conflagration. A thousand Indian 
:e killed, or mortally wounded ; and sev- 
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CKL hundred were taken prisoners. 'Of the English, 1675. 
eighty were killed in the fight, and one hundred and "JTrnjaTrt 
fifty were wounded. *The power of the Narragan- •*g^^'5f* 
setts was bioken, but the remnant of the nation re- /««»? 
paired, ^vith Philip, to the country of the Nipmucks, rein%nfqf 
nd still continued the war. %,^Z'2 

14. 'It is said that Philip soon after repaired to the 1676. 
a)untry :f the Mohawks, whom he solicited to aid him h^Yphilf 
against the English, but without success. *His i.i- mxtrepaSi 

ucnce was felt, however, among the tribes of Maine Ji/5 Jr /5 
and New Hampshire, and a general Indian war opened ^J'^JJJjjf 
upon all the New England setdements. 'The unequal ence/ 
contest continued, with the ordinary details of savage ^dttMcoH 
warfare, and ^vith increasing losses to the Indians, 'J*i,S?" 
until August of the following year, when the finishing 
stroke was given to it in the United Colonics by the 
death of Philip. 

15. •After the absence of a year from the home of , g/w«ii 
his tribe, during which time nearly all his warriors "^JJJ,**^ 
had fallen, and his wife and only son had been taken ^S°^f^'**f 
prisoners, the heart-broken chief, with a few followers, the tear. 
returned to Pokanoket. Tidings of his arrival were 
brought to Captain Church, who, with a small party, 
surrounded the place where Philip was concealed. 

The savage warrior attempted to escape, but was shot* ^ ^^ ^ 
by a faithless Indian, an ally of the English, one of 
nis own tribe, whom he had previously offended. The 
southern and western Indians now came in and sued 
for peace, but the tribes in Maine and New Hampshire 
continued hostile until 1678, when a treaty was con- 
cluded** with them. * izn.^ 

III. CONTROVFRSIES, AND RoYAL TyRANNY. 1. 'In 1677. 

1677, a controversy which had long subsisted between lafYl^the 
Massachusetts and the heirs of Gorges, relative to the jgr^^^ 
province of Maine, was decided jn England, in favor wk» (o 
of the former ; and Massachusetts then purchased* the c. MajT «. 
claims of the heirs, both as to soil and jurisdiction. 
«In 1680, the claims of Massachusetts to New Hamp- 1680. 
shire were decided against the former, and the two ^g^Z^^i^ 
provinces were separated, much against the wishes of 
the people of both. New Hampshire then became a 

8* 
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1680* royai province, over which was estaoiishea the first 
" royal government in New England. 

»• %^J^' 2. > Massachusetts had ever resisted, as unjust and 
eommercuu illefjal, the Commercial restrictions which had been 

restrictions? . ° i ^j i • i u * u 

irnposed upon the colonies ; and when a custom-house 
■.Randolph? officer was sent» over for the collection of duties, he 
b" 1682 ^^''^^ defeated in his attempts, and finally returned** to 
2. o/afa- England without accomplishing his object. *Thc king 
jut^^The seized the occasion for carrying out a project which he 
kinff? ]^^j Jq^ot entertained, that of taking into his own hands 
the governments of all the New England colonies. 
tf4toVfectM- ^Massachusetts was accused of disobedience to the laws 
campiished? ^^ England, and English judges, who held their offices 
1634. * at the pleasure of the crown, declared' that she had 
^' S' ^' forfeited her charter. *The king* died*^ before he had 
4. Did the Completed his scheme of subverting the charter govem- 
^putehls ments of the colonies, but his plans were prosecuted 
scheme I ^^j^j^ ardor by his brother and successor, James II. • 
1686. 3. *In 1686 the charter government of Massachu- 
*Dudiey.** ^^^^^ ^^^^ taken away, and a President,* appointed by 
5. ivfiat the king, was placed over the country from Narragan- 
fwernnient sett to Nova Scotia. •In December of the same year 
^6861 ^"' Sir Edmund Andros arrived^ at Boston, with a com- 
«. What is mission as royal governor of all New England. 
'ttrrivai of 'Plymouth, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
f. Dec!^. Rliod^ Island, immediately submitted ; and, in a few 
7. ws juris- months, Connecticut was added to his jurisdiction. 
I. Histyran- ^' 'The hatred of the people was violently excited 
onjmnrJnd ^S^^^^^ Andros, who, ou account of his arbitrary pro- 
E^^iiid? ^^^^^^S^i ^^^ styled the tyrant of New England ; and 
f.Aprau. when, early in 1689, tidings reached* Boston that the 
tyranny of James 11. had caused a revolution in Eng- 
land, and that the king had been driven from his 
throne, and succeeded by William of Orange, the peo- 
h. Aprfffl. pie arose in arms, seized •» and imprisoned Andros and 
his officers and sent them to England, and established 
their former mode of government. 

IV. Massachusetts during King William's War. 

SJ^SHir — ^' '^^^^ James II. fled from England he re- 

King wii- paired to France, where his cause was espoused by the 

^"^^ French monarch. This occasioned a war between 

France and England, which extended to their colonial 
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possessions in America, and continued from 1689 lo 
the peace of Ryswick' in ltJ97. 

2, 'The opening' of this war was signalized by sev- , 
eral successful expeditions of tlie French and Indians J! 
against the northern colonies. In July,' 1689, a party 
of Indians surprised and killed Major Waldron and 
■ twenty of the garrison at Dover,t and carried twenty- ' 
nine of the inhabitants captives to Canada. In the 
following; month an Indian war party, starting from 
the French settlement on the Penobsco^ fell upon the 
Englist fort at Peinaquid,^ which they compelled to 
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1690* 4. 'Late in the same year a more important enter* 

1. Give an prise, the conquest of Canada, was undertaken by the 

Su^peM People of New England and New York acting in 

'^SmSStt?^ concert. An armament, designed for the reduction of 

Cluebec, was equipped by Massachusetts, and the 

command of it given to Sir William Phipps ; while a 

land expedition was to proceed from New York against 

Montreal. The fleet proceeded up the St. Lawrence, 

and appeared before Gluebec about the middle of Oc 

tober ; but the land troops of New York having re- 

a. See p. ISO. tumed,* GluebeG had been strengthened by all the 

French forces, and now bade defiance to the fleet, 
«. What u "^vhich soon returned to Boston. ^This expedition im- 
•ttidcfthA posed a heavy debt upon Massachusetts, and, for the 

<!«*/» incur- ^ ^ ^ i • 1 1 r t. ' • j .i 

red by thi* payment of troops, bills of credit were issued ; — the 
** « fjj.gj emission of the kind in the American colonies. 
8. Why vfot 5. ^Soon after the return of Sir William Phipps 
pa^Smiandi ^^OTCi this expedition, he was sent to England to re- 

1691. quest assistance in the further prosecution of the war, 
and likeAvise to aid other deputies of Massachusetts in 
applying for the restoration of the colonial charter. 
*But in neither of these objects was he successful. 

tiuxessfuii England was too much engaged at home to expend 
w>J? ^ her treasures in the defence of her colonies ; and the 
king and his counsellors were secretly averse to the 
liberality of the former charter. 

1692. 6. 'Early in 1692 Sir W^illiam Phipps returned»» 

b. May 34. with a new charter, which vested the appointment of 
aecaunt^S^ govemor in the king, and united Plymouth, Massa- 
imm^'qf chusetts, Maine, and Nova Scotia, in one royal gov- 
'ermwS* emmcnt. Plymouth lost her separate government 

•J«|^''|^'^^ contrary to her wishes; while New Hampshire, which 
iand." had recently « placed herself under the protection of 
e. See p. 108. Massachusetts, was now forcibly severed from her. 
«. whatu '^- 'While Massachusetts was called to mourn the 
Site^i'bl desolation of her frontiers by savage warfare, and f« 
ttrficterS" ? S^^^^^ ^^^ abridgment of her charter privileges, a new 
and still more formidable calamity fell upon her. The 
belief in witchcraft was then almost universal in Chris- 
tian countries, nor did the Puritans of New England 
escape the delusion. The laws of England, which 
admitted the existence of witchcraft, and punished it 
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with death, had been adopted in Massachusetts, and in 1693. 
less tnan twenty ye irs from the founding of the colony, 
one individual was tried and executed* for the supposed *-chaHS-** 
crime. town. 

8. *In 1692 the delusion broke out** with new vio- **''*^'»- 
lence and frenzy in Danvers,* then a part of Salem, account qf 
The daughter and niece of the minister, Mr. Parris, '^rawe^ 
were at first moved by strange caprices, and their sin- i^^^^ 
gular conduct was readily ascribed to the influence of 
witchcraft The ministers of the neighborhood held a 

iiy of fasting and prayer, and the notoriety which the MwA. 
children soon acquired, with perhaps their own belief 
in some mysterious influence,'led them to accuse in- 
dividuals as the authors of their sufferings. An old 
Indian servant in the family was whipped until she 
confessed herself a \vitch ; and the truth of the confes- 
sion, although obtained in such a manner, was not 
doubted. 

9. * Alarm and terror spread rapidly; evil spirits ^W^f^ 
were thought to overshadow the land ; and every case ^recS/qftht 
of nervous derangement, ^gravated by fear ; and anoufna- 
every unusual symptom of toease, was ascribed to the ^**^*' 
mfluence of wicked demons, who were supposed to 

have entered the bodies of those who had sold them- 
selves into the power of Satr»n. 

10. 'Those supposed to be bewitched were mostly 3. whotoer§ 
children, and persons in the lowest ranks of life ; and Jl^^^'l, 
the accused were at first old women, whose ill-favored *f ifJS'^S"^ 
looks seemed to mark them the lit mstruments of un- tite accused J 
earthly wickedness. *But, finally, neither age, nor a. Finally, 
sex, nor station, afforded any safeguard against a *Swu»S? 
charge of witchcraft. Magistrates were condemned, 

and a clergyman* of the highest respectability was cBurrouyhi 
executed. «« d.Aug.i». 

11. 'The alarming extent of the delusion at length . ,,7,^ ^ 
opened the eyes of the people. Already twenty per- J^/fj{J^ 
sons had sufP red death ; fifty-five had been tortured or deimioni 
terrified into confessions of witchcraft ; a hundred and 

fifty were in prison ; and two hundred more had been 
accused. •When the legislature assembled, in Octo- J;^!^ ' 

* Danver* is Uro miles N.W. from Salem. The principal village is a continiiatiMi 
•r OlA atiMts df Salem, of WHkh It % virttialiy, a taMuil^ 
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1693. ber, remonstrances were nr^d against the recent pro- 
*• ' ceedings; ths spell which hadj>ervaded the. land waa 
suddenly dissolved ; and althoug'h many were subse- 
quently tried, and a few convicted, yet no more n-ero 

1693. executed. Tlj^ promi^ient actors m tlie late tragedy 
lainented and condemned tnfc- delusion to which they 
Ikad yielded, and one of thevjudgei, who had presided 
at the trials, made a frank' and full confession of his 
error. ' 

1694. 12. 'The war with the French' ^nd Indians still 
'■■*'^ continued.* In 1094, Oyster River,* in New Hamp- 
ei^itx^ shire, was altacltcd,' and mneiytiour persons were 
"^St^J? killed, or carried a\ray captive. Two years later, ihe 

^%'^^ English fort at Pemaquid" was surrendered' toa larg;e 
*'**"' force of French and Indians comminded by the Baron 

1696. Castine, but the garrison were sent to Boston, where 
6 jub''"*! ^^y "^'^ exchanged for prisoners m the hands of tbo 

English. 

1697. 13. ^In March, I69r, Havcrhill,f i» Massachusetts 
A^rchBi. was attacked," and forty persons were killed, or carried 

cwr/iM away captive. *Among ^ captives were Mrs Duston 
»!"fi(?cIiB and her nurse, who, witt" boy previously taken, fell 

^ouaa. '" ^^^ ^°^ '^^ ^^ ^"'I'f'" family, twelve in number. Tho 

three prisoners planned an escape from captivity, and, 

J ^^j^ in one night, killed ten of the twelve Indians, while 

HMonr they were asleep, and returned in safety to their 
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SECTION III. 

DIYISIONa 

L Maasachusetts during Queen Anne^s War 
— IL King George^ s War. 

1. Massachusetts during Queen 
Anne's War. — 1. * After the death 
of James II., who died* in France 
in 1701, the French government acknowledged his l^^Ot* 
son, then an exile, as king of England ; which was^j^^Qj^ 
deemed an unpardonable insult to the latter kingdom, .. 8«pt. 
which had settled the crown on Anne, the second ^^*f^2r 
daughter of James. In addition to this, the French *f««*«3*» 
monarch was charged with attempting to destroy the Qutm 
proper balance of power in Europe, by placing his ~***''^' 
grandson, Philip of Anjou,* on the dirone of Spain. 
These causes led to a war between England, on the 

one side, and France and Spaia on the other, which 
is commonly known in America as " Glucen Anne's 
War," but, m Europe, as the '* War of the Spanish 
Succession." 

2. *The Five Nations had recently concluded a b. Aug. «, 
treaty •> of neutrality with the French of Canada, by 2. wturedia 
which New York was screened from danger ; so that j^^thhwm- 
th^whole weight of Glueen Anne's war, in the north, /a^«w<« 
fell upon the New England colonies. ^The tribes 
from the Merrimacf to the Penobscot had assented to 
a treaty* of peace with New England ; but, through 
the influence of the French, seven w^eeks after, it was 
treacherously broken ;•* and, on one and the same day, 
the whole frontier, from CascoJ to Wells,^ was devoted 
to the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 



why? 

8. \Vhati» 

taid of the 

Indian 
tribes from 
the Merri- . 
mac to the 
Penobscot J 

c. July 1, 
1703. 

d. Auff. 90. 



* Anjou was an ancient province In the west of France, on the river Jjoire. 

t-The Merrimae River, in New Hampshire, is formed by the union of the Pemlge 
wasset and the Winnipiseogee. The fonner rises near the Notch, in the White Moun- 
tains, and at Sanboreton, seventy miles below its source, receives the Winnipiseogee 
from Winnipiseogee Lake. The course of the Merrimae is then S.E. to the vicinit\' of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, when, turning to the N.E., after a winding course of fifty miles, 
it falls into the Atlantic, at Newburyport. J Casco. See Caaco Jtav, p. 91. 

^ fFelis is a town in Maine, thirty miles S.W. ftom Portland, and twenty K.E. fnm 
Portsmoutb 
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1704. 3. *In the following year, 1704, four hundred and 
rTTZTTT fifty French and Indians attacked Deerfield, burned* 

a. March 11. .•'.i, I'ni r c -i 'i-i* 

1. Give an the Village, Killed more than forty oi the inhabitants, 
th^&%i and took one hundred and twelve captives, among 
DeerAeid. ^i^Qin was the minister, Mr. Williams, and his wife ; 
all of whom were immediately ordered to prepare for a 
I. w?tGt 6fl. ^^^S inarch through the snow to Canada. ^Those 
•jjj**^ who were unable to keep up with the party were slain 
by the wayside, but most of the survivors were after- 
wards redeemed, and allowed to return to their homes. 
A little girl, a daughter of the minister, after a long 
residence with the Indians, became attached to them, 
adopted their dress and customs, and afterwards mar* 
id a Mohawk chief 
B. What wa$ 4. 'During the remainder of the war, similar scenes 
SSfdSSf^ were enacted throughout Maine and New Hampshire, 
^tkefron^ and prowHug bands of savages penetrated even to the 
tieni interior settlements of Massachusetts. The froatier 
settlers abandoned the cultivation of their fields, and 
collected in buildings which they fortified ; and if a 
garrison, or a family, ceased its vigilance, it was ever 
liable to be cut off by an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck. The French often accom? 
panied the savages in their expeditions, and made no 
effort to restrain their cruelties. 
1707. 5. 4ln 1707 Massachusetts attempted the reduction 
4 ^G^an ^^ ^^^ Royal ; and a fleet conveying one thousand 
thteS^eM- soldicrs was sent against the place ; but the assailants 
tion agauist were twice obliged to raise the siege with considerable 
andthe^rua loss. Not disheartened by the repulse, Massachusetts 
^'!^cadUL spent two years more in preparation, and aided by a 
1710. fleet from England, in 1710 again demanded** the sur- 
b. Oct 13. render of Port Royal. The garrison, weak and dis- 
c Oct. 13. pirited, capitulated* after a brief resistance ; the name 
of the place was changed to Annapolisj in honor of 
Glueen Anne ; and Acadia, or Nova Scotia, was per 
manently annexed to the British crown. 

d. J L ^* '^^ ^^^y^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^ Y^^h 3. large armament under 

: Aug. 10. Sir Hovenden Walker arrived** at Boston, and taking 
'?{n^ed' ^^ additional forces, sailed,* near the middle of August, 
wnqueatqf for the couqucst of Canada. The fleet reached*" the 
L Aui. «. niouth of the St Lawrence in safety, but here the ob- 
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stinacy of Walker, who disregarded the advice of his ITll* 

pilots, caused the loss of eight of his ships, and nearly """" 

nine hundred men. In the night* the ships were «.septi,t. 
driven upon the rocks on the northern shore and 
dashed to pieces. Weakened by this disaster, the fleet 
returned to England, and the New England troops to 

Boston. b. Seep, 138. 

7. 'A land expedition,** under General Nicholson, i. whatit 

which had marched against Montreal, returned after ^JSfuSi' 

feaming the failure of the fleet. «Two years later the jJ^J.^, 

treaty* of Utrecht* terminated the war between France c. April n, 

and England ; and, soon after, peace was concluded** ^ ^o/'the 

between the northern colonies and the Indians. ^t^^^ 




dueen Anne's Avar, but few events of generaJLjj||«*Sst "J^^i!**' 
occurred in Massachusetts. Throughout^fil^tof this '-.J^/"* 
period a violent controversy was car^d on between eventsoftn- 
th^ppresentatives of the people and three successive oSwred in 
ftJ^Ogovernors,* the latter, insisting upon receiving a JSS^?Sig 
permanent salary, and thisi" former refusing to comply thtuyyecisf 
with the demand; preferring. jto graduate the salary of e. shute, 
the governor according to theijc views of the justice Befcher. 
and utility of his administration. *-'*ifA compromise was 4. Hmo wat 
at length effected, and, instead of JJ^ermanent salary, ^ia^wt^ 
a particular sum was annually vote* ^^^^ 

II. King George's War. — 1. «In ij^4, during the 1744. 
reign of George II., war again brok^put^ between ^^J^^ 
France and England, originating in European dis- or^tnof 
putes, relating principally to the kingdonf of Austria, oeorge'a 
^d again involving the French and English pos- ^ ^^ ^^ 
sessions in America. This war is generaUy known ^^ciared by 
in America as " King George's War," but, in Europe, March, by 
as the " War of the Austrian Succession.^^ • Aprii'sth? 

2. •The most important event of the war in Ameri- g. w^at i» 
ca, was the siege and capture of Louisburg.f This '^HturgT*' 

^ Utrecht is a rich and handsome city of Holland, situated on one of the mouths of 
ttio Rhine, twenty miles S.E. from Amsterdam. From the top of its lofty cathedral, 
SBO iect high, fifteen o^ sixteen cities may be seen in a clear day. Vhe place is cele- 
brated for the " Union of Utrecht," formed there in 1579, by which the United Provin- 
u» declared their independence of Spain ; — nnd likewise for the treaty of 1713. 

t LotUsburg is on the S.E. side of the island of Cape Breton. It has an excellent 
harbor, of very deep water, nearly six miles in length, but frozen during the winter. 
After the capture of Louisburg'in 1753 (see p.lS6}, its walls were demolished, and the 
materials of its buildings were carried away for the construction of Halifax, and other 
Awns on the coast. Only a few fishermen's huts are now found within the envixoo« 
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place, situated on the island of Cape Breton,* had been 
fortified by France at great expense, and was regarded 
by her as the key to her American possessions. 'Wil- 
liam Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, perceiving 
the importance of the place, and the danger to which 
its possession by the French subjected the British 
province of Nova Scotia, laid* before the legislature 
of the colony a plan for its capture. 

3. "Although strong objections were urged, the gOT- 
ernor's proposals were assented to ; Conneclicul, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, furnished their quotas of 
men ; New York sent a supply of artillery, and Penn- 
sylvania of provisions. 'Commodore Warren, then m 
tlie West Indies with an English fleet, was invited to 
co-ojHy;^^ m the enterprise, but he declined doing w. 
without oriJera from England. 'This unexpected in- 
telligence was kept a secret, and in April, 1745, the 
New England forces alone, under William Pepi^^U, 
commander-in-chief, and Roger Wolcolt, secon^ta 
command, sailed" for Louisbnrg. 

4. *At Canseauf they were unexpectedly met by 
the fleet of Commodore Warren, who haa recently 
received orders to repair to Boston and concert inea< 
sures with Gover^ Shirley for his majesty's service 
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in North America. >0n the 11th of May the com- 17 M* 

bined forces, numbering more than 4000 land troops, j ^y^^ ^ 

came in sight of Louisburg, and effected a landing at f^^^ 

Gabarus Bay,* which was the first intimation the uutroopti 
French had of their danger. 

5. ^On the day after the landing a detachment of 
four hundred men marched by the city and approached 

the royal battery,* setting fire to the houses and stores ^ sm M4»^ 
on the way. The French, imagining that the whole 
•rtay was coming upon them, spiked the guns and 
bandoned the battery, which was immediately seized 
by the New England troops. Its guns were then 
turned upon the town, and against the island battery s. otve an 
'^^at the entrance of the harbor. oSS^Mi 

6. As it was necessary to transport the guns over a tSSiburg, 
morass, where oxen and horses could not be used, they 

were placed on sledges constructed for the purpose, 
and the men ^vith ropes, sinking to their knees in the 
mud, drew them safely over. Trenches were then 
thrown up within two hundred yards of the city, — a 
battery was erected on the opposite side of the harbor, 
at the Light House Point, — and the fleet of Warren 
captured *» a French 74 gun-ship, with fiw^ hundred b-Maym 
and sixty men, and a great quantity of military stores 
designed for the supply of the garrison. 

7. A combined attack by sea and land was planned Ud^thi 
for the 29th of June, but, on the day previous, the city, *j^/^^ 
fort, and batteries, and the whole island, were surren- guuitum 
dered. 'This was the most important acquisition attempt*^ 

_, which England made during the war, and, for its re- to recover 
covery, and the desolation of the English colonies, a '^^'^^^ 
powerful naval armament under the Duke d'Anville 
was sent out by France in the following year. But 1746. 
storms, shipwrecks, and disease, dispersed and enfee- iaS^tfi 
bled the fleet, and blasted the hopes of the enemy. cto« qfj/u 

8. <In 1748 the war was terminated by the treaty« tmmqf tn 
of Aix la Chapelle.t The result proved that neither e.'ooL^ii. 

* OabaruB Bay Is a deep bay on the eastern coast of Cape Breton, a short dlstaoe* 
8.W. from LnnUbnrg. (See Map.) 

t .^tz la GkapelUy (pronounced A tah ska-pell,) is inthewesternpartof Germany, near 

the line of Belgium, in the province of the Rhine, which belongs to Prussia. It is a 

▼ery nnclent city, and was long id possession of the Romans, who called it Aqusgranli. 

U present name wait given it by file French, on account of a ekapel built there by Char* 

'ifliamgae, who thr tome tinft made it the eapKal of hU empire. It it cetebmted (tar In 
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174§« party had gained any thing by the contest ; for all ao 
quisitions made by either were mutually restored. 

1. Of the 'j^ut the causes of a future and more important war 

a'fiuura ^tiU remained in the disputes about boundaries, which 
wari ^vere left unsettled ; and the " French and Indian War" 

. ,^ soon followed * which was the last struggle of the French 
tor dominion m America. 



^je« CHAPTER III. 

m. qf I'art 

^'^^^^ NEW HAMPSHIRE* 

%.withiDhat 1- "During the greater portion of its colonial exi 
^^^NeT^ ence, New Hampshire was united with MEissachusetts,!? 
^hulididV ^"^ ^^ history is therefore necessarily blended with 
3. Why ia it ^^^^ of the parent of the New England colonies. 'But 
•SarflSSl ^^ order to preserve the subject entire, a brief sketch 
of its separate history will here be given. 

1622. 2. *Two of the most active members of the council 
ia^^ of Plymouth were Sir Ferdinand Gorges and Captain 

^MaSni^ John Mason. In 1622 they obtained of their associates 
b. Aug. 20. a grant** of land lying partly in Maine and partly in ., 
New Hampshire, which they called Laconia, *In the \ 

1623. spring of the following year they sent over two small 
^•StiemmS Parties of emigrants, one of which landed at the mouth 
HaSi^hu-cf ^^ ^^® Piscataqua, and settled at Little Harbor,t a short 

distance below Portsmouth \\ the other, proceeding far- 
ther up, formed a settlement at Dover. ^ 

ot springs, its baths, and for several important treaties concladed there. It is seventy- 
five miles E. from Brussels, and 15S5 S.E. from Amsterdam. 

* NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the Eastern or New England States, lying north of 
Massachusetts, and west of Maine, is 180 miles long from nortli to south, and ninety 
broad in the southern part, and contains an area of about 9500 square miles. It has 
only eighteen miles of seacoast, and Portsmouth is its only harbor. The country twenty 
or thirty miles from the sea becomes uneven and hilly, and, toward the northern part, 
is mountainous. Mount Washington, a peak of the White Mountains, and, next to 
Black Mountain in N. Carolina, the highest point cast of the Rocky Mountains, is 643ti 
feet above the level of the sea. The elevated parts of the state are a fine grasung coun- 
try, and the valleys on the margins of the rivers are highly productive. 

t Little Harbor, the place first settled, is at the southern entrance to the harbor of 
Porthmonth, two miles below the city, and opposite the town and island of Newcastle. 
'See L. II. in Map, opposite page.) 

X PoHsmouth, in New Hampshire, is situated on a peninsula, on the south side of 
the Pi«cataqua, three miles from the ocean. It has an excellent harbor, which, owing 
to the rapidity of the current, is never frozen. It is fifty-four miles N. from Boston^ 
BOO the same distance S.W. from Portland. (See Map, opposite page.) 

Dover village, un N. H. fcnneriy c&Ued Otekec^t U situated on Cocheco River, foai 
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3. 'In 1629 the Rev. Joha Wheelright Qod otiien 1699. 
purchased" of the Indians all the country between the "', „^ - 
Merrimac and the Piscataqua. «A few months later, ymiavur- 
this tract of country, which was a. pari of the grant to ^^/bi'Sr. 
Gorg'ea and Mason, was given'' to Mason alone, and it 'J^k'^'^^ 
then first received the name of New Hampshire. 'The » Hvl'i.^- 
country was divided among numerous proprietors, and ™^ISS% 
the various settlemenis, during several years, were , ^"'°"' 
governed separately, by agents of the different pro- iau miini™ 
prielors, or by magistrates elecled by the people. goveriud 

i. *In 1041 the people of New Hampshire placed 1641. 
themselves under the protection of Massachusetts, in ^^Stfi/i 
which sitiiation they remained until 1680, when, after "^^J^^? 
hp long controversy with the heirs of Mason, relative to Kiuf^a, 
Hhe ownership of the soil, New Hampsliire was sep- "^iggQ" 
Ibiated' from Massachusetts by a royal commission, and ^ ^^i 
' made a royal province. *The new government was ™™'^"" 
to consist of a president and council, lo be appointed ""■ ^^^i 
by the king, and a house of representatives to be chosen J»n. im. 
by the people. 'No dissalisiaction with the govern- o,"^;j^ 
ment of Massachusetts had been expressed, and the "jjj^,^" 
change lo a separate province was received with re- went? 
uclance by all. rtmaricUct 

5. 'The Srst legislature, which assembled'' at Ports- '^^^^^^^ 
n 'Uth in 168U, auopLC-.' a code of laws, Ihe first of ^^ me„jii 
which declared " That no act, imposition, law, or or- '^^f^^ 
dinance, should be made, or imposed upon them, but "^J^^^^ 
such as should be made by the assembly and approved luprwa* 
by the president and council." 'This declaration, so lw/huu 
worthy of freemen, was received with marked dis- S^e^JS 
pleasure by the king ; but New Hampshire, ever after, ^^^JJ- 
TieimTT oT poKTBMouTH. WBS as forward as any of her ''J^JX/** 
;r colonies in resisting every 
'MnST^^ encroachment upon her just 

rights. _ 1681. 

■ 6. 'Early in the following ». c*«m 

' year Robert Mason arrived, — as- ^mmi^ 

' serted his right to the province, ^'v'^^ 

n the ground of the early grants "Zn"^" 
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16§1. made to kis ancestor, and assumed the title of lord 

" proprietor. But his claims to the soil, and his demands 

for rent, were resisted by the people. A long contro 

versy ensued; lawsuits were numerous; and judg^ 

ments for rent were obtained against many of the cad- 

ing men in the province ; but, so general was the hoa- 

tility to the proprietor, that he could not enforce them. 

1686. 7. *In 1686 the government of Dudley, and after- 

Jiid^Dud- wards that of Andros, was extended over New Hamp- 

ir<a^ndqf ^hire. When the latter was seized* and imprisoned, 

; ifiAseeofS on the arrival of th^ news of the revolution in Eng- 

\bmiSm- land, the people of New Hampshire took the govern- 

seep'w. J^^iit i^^to their own hands, and, in 1690, placed"* them- 

1690. selves under the protection of Massachusetts. *Tw 

b. March, years later, they were sepavated from Massachuse 

^anueSmS coJ^tHiry to their wishes, and a separate royal govern 

"'itnttSf^ ment was established" over them ; but in 1699 the two 

X Aug. 1693. provinces were again united, and the Earl of Bella* 

mont was appointed governor over both. 
9.afvean 8. ^Tn 1691 the heirs of Mason sold their title to tho 
"JS^.*^ lands in New Hampshire to Samuel Allen, between 
2S*^n3 whom and the people, contentions and lawsuits con- 
^"hcMaSh tinned until 1715, when the heirs of Allen relinquished 
^^m" ^^^^^ claims in despair. A descendant of Mason, how 
ever, subsequently renewed the original claim, on the 
ground of a defect in the conveyance to Allen. The 
Masonian controversy was finally terminated by a re- 
linquishment, on the part of the claimants, of all ex- 
cept the unoccupied portions of the territoiy. 
4. whntu 9. *In 1741, on the removal of Governor Belcher, 
/ImiiMpm'' ^^® provinces of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
^iachS were separated, never to be united again, and a sep- 
^ta? arate governor was appointed over each. 'During the 
Ktidcfthe forty-two years previous to the separation, New Hamp- 
t^'union shire had a separate legislative assembly, and the two 
"^MwS?* provinces were, in reality, distinct, with the exceptio 
of their being under the administration of the saraa 
royal governor. 
6. ivhatu 10. *New Hampshire suffered greatly, and perhaps 
^rtrin^tqf TdoxQ than any other New England colony, by the 
^MrtduHng Several French and Indian wars, whose general his- 
oit inAian jQj.y j^j^g ^Jgg^ already given. A particular recital of 
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the plundering and burning of her towna, of her fioa 1030. 
tiera l^d waste, and her children inhumtknly i ^~ 

dered, or led into a wretched cap- 
tivity, would only exhibit scenes 
similar to those which have been 
already described, and we willingly 
pass by this portion of her local his- 
tory. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

CONNEOTICni.* 



n Coiony.-^1V- OmmsetictU under 




1. Earlt Settlements. — I. 'In 1630 the soil of 1C30, 
Connecticut ivas granted by the couacil of Plymouth ^|;^,"f 
to the Earl of Warwick; and, in the following year, iitariu 
the Earl of Warwick transferred' the same lo Ixtrd S.n?^ 
Say-and-Seal,4«rd Brooke and others. Like all the .ggi 
early colonial grants, that of Connecticut ivas to extend ^mirciia. 
westward from the Atlantic Ocean lo the Soulk Sea, or 

the Pacific. ^During the same year some of the peo- i ofiitt 
pie of Plymouth, with their governor, Mr. Winslow, to'ini'vi>v 
visited the valley of the Connecticut, by invitation of ^tu^it^u 
an Indian chtef^ who ivished the English lo make a 
settlement in that quarter. 

2. »The Dutch at New York, apprized of the object t. ofiM 
of the PJyraomh people, determined to anticipate ihem, Jlu^ij^ 
and, early in 1633, dispatched a party who erected a 

fort at Hartford. t 'In October of the same year, a ^^Haa- 
company from Plymouth sailed up the Connecticut ^"fv!^^. 

• CONNECTICUT, Ibe wnlhsniDwit at Uh New Enclmid Slates, li IVoin nlnetr U 
100 miles liNii; nun E. lo W,. imd Si<»a Afty u seTsnty lunul, and enntalns an ana of 
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■ 16S3. River, and passing the Dutch Tort, eret^ed a tradiiw- 

house at Windsor." The Dutch ordered Captain 
Holmes, the commander of the Plymouth sloop, to 
strike his colors, and, in case of refusal, threatened lo 
fire upon him ; but he declared that he would execute 
the orders of the governor of Plymouth, and, in spile 
of their threats, proceeded resolutely onward. 'In tha 

1634. following year the Dutch sent a company to expel the 
ciirrfiT English from the country, but finding tncm well fo> 

'^vecr^ tifi^, they came to a parley, and finally returned in 

1635. 3. 'In the summer of 1635, exploring parties from 
l^^i™ Massachusetts Bay colony visited the valley of ihi 

"am/lSii' Connecticut, and, in the autumn of the same year, 

MiBoejiH- company of about sixty men, women, and childrei 

m.BcBp.n. made a toilsome journey through the wilderness, an 

JiiSCis^ settled' at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield-t 'In 

^Enimoic. October, the younger Winthrop, son of the governor 

of Massachusetts, arrived at Boston, with a commission 

from the proprietors of Connecticut, authorizing him 

to erect a fort at the mouth of the rive*pf that name, 

and make the requisite preparations for planting a 

colony. Scarcely was the fort erected when a Dutch 

vessel appeared at the mouth of the river, but was not 

permitted lo enter. In honor of Lord Say-and-Seal, 

and Lord Brroke, the new settlement was named Say- 

1636. brook,! which continued a separate colony until 1644, 
laWftTt^ ^^- P^""'' War. — 1. 'During the year 1636 the 
pijuMii; Pequods, a powerful tribe of Indians residing mostly 
''i^^!' within the limits of Connecticut, began lo annoy the 

^Ene^ infant coiony. 'In July, the Indians of Block Island,^ 

< IfiiulMrlsoiiIhe W.s1dsDriheCDiineeIknI.Mrcninlle9N.rminllnnlbH. T\M 

uy ihe Plymoulh people, was below llie nioulh of Ftinnia|- 
,, TV. ineariuw [n Uie vitiiUiy I* allll eallert P/j«Mil 

I on the W. alile of Ihe Ouineclicnl, nniriDlleiB 
l^ liver here Is GonUnanlly ch&qDliig its cwinei 
way of Lhe lani) on one alitor and i(a e^^u^ de 

nil on loe ouier- (See Mnp.) 

t SaMrtok la on Ihe west siile oT Conaectii 
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n\ko were supposed to be in alliance with f'ae Pequods, 1636* 
surprised and plundered a trading vessel and killed the 
captain. An expedition^ from Massachusetts was sent %. scpt uc 
against them, which invaded the territory of the Pe- ^^** 
quods, but as nothing important was accomplished, it 
served only to excite the Indians to greater outrages. 
During the winter, a number of whites were killed in 
the •icinity of Saybrook fort In April following, nine 1637. 
p->rsrns were killed at Wethersfield, and the alarm 
izn ne general throughout the plantations on the 
Ci)raecticut. 

2. 'The Pequods, who had long been at enmity i. pfthen 
jWith the Narragansetts, now sought their alliance in a *3/IS!2t' 

eneral war upon the English ; but the exertions'' of ^^'^^^ 
oger Williams not only defeated their designs, but 

induced the Narragansetts again to renew the war 
against their ancient enemy. "Early in May, the ma- 
gistrates of the three infant towns of Connecticut for- 
mally declared war against the Pequod nation, and, in 
ten days, a little army of eighty English, and seventy 
friendly Mohegan Indians, was on its way against the 
enemy, whose warriors were said to number more than 
two thousand men. 

3. 'The principal seat of the Pequods was near the s. when 
mouth of Pequod River, now called the Thames,* in prlnc^tiat 
the eastern part of Connecticut. *Captain Mason sailed *pi^(^ 
down the Connecticut with his forces, whence he pro- \£^ol^^ 
ceeded to Narraffansett Bay « where several hundred i^.o/Ma- 

o J I ton, 

of the Narragansetts joined him. He then commenced cNoicp, n» 
his march across the country, towards the principal 
Pequod fort, which stood on an eminence on the west 
side of My Stic t River, in the present town of Groton.f 
•The Pequods were ignorant of his approach, for they 6. ivhtu da 
had seen the boats of the English pass the mouth of SSrJk^the 
their river a few days before, and they believed that ^^^^^ 
their enemies had fled through fear. 

• The Pequod, or Thames River, rises in Massachusetts, and, passing sourh through 
he efistcrn part of Cnnnecticur, enters Long Island Sound, below New London. It Is 
^_!?raUy called Quinebaug from its source to Norwich. On the west it receives She- 
tucket, Yan'ic, and other small streams. It is navigable fourteen miles, to Norwich. 

t Mystic River is a small river which enters L. I. Sound, six miles E. from the Thames. 

i The town of Oroton lies between the Thames and the Mystic, bordering on the 
Sound. The Pequod fort above mentioned, was on Pequod Hill, in the N.£. part of 
Ihe town, about half a mile west from Mystic River, and eight miles N.E. from New 
Lcmdoa. A oublic road now crosses the hill, and a dweUius ho i8« occuities tts f uiumit 
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163T* 4 Early in the morning of the 5th of June, the 
1. Give an so^^icrs of Connecticut advanced against the fort, while 
^SuaSa^ their Indian allies stood aloof, astonished at the bold- 
w« fA« p«- ness of the enterprise. The barking of a dog betrayed 
^ *^ their approach, and an Indian, rushing into the fort 
j^ave the alarm ; but scarcely were the enemy aroused 
from their slumbers, when Mason and his little band 
having forced an entrance, commenced the work of 
destruction. The Indians fought bravely, but bowi 
and arrows availed little against weapons of steel. Ye^ 
the vast superiority of numbers on the side of the enemy, 
for a time rendered the victory doubtful. " We must 
burn them !" shouted Mason, and applying a firebrand, 
the frail Indian cabins were soon enveloped in fiame. ■-* 
JutZSSm ^* ^^^^ English now hastily withdrew and sur • - j 
i^the rounded the place, while the savages, driven from their ' 
*'^***^' enclosure, became, by the light of the burning pile, a 
sure prey to the English muskets ; or, if they attempted 
a sally, they were cut down by the broadsword, or they 
fell under tne weapons of the Narragansetts, who now 
rushed forward to the slaughter As the sun rose 
upon the scene of destruction it showed that the vic- 
tory was complete. About six hundred Indians, — ^men, 
women, and children, had perished; most of them in 
the hideous conflagration. Of the whole number 
within the fort, only seven escaped, and seven were 
%.Lonoftht made prisoners. *Two of the whites were killed, and 

^ nearly twenty were wounded. 
4. HTio/tMw 6. <The loss of their principal fort, and the destruc- 
'^atoiyqf tion of the main body of their warriors, so disheartened 
thcpeguodtf ^j^q Pequods, that they no longer made a stand against 
the English. They scattered in every direction ; strag- 
gling parties were hunted and shot down like deer in 
the woods ; their Sachem, Sassacus, was murdered by 
the Mohawks, to whom he fled for protection ; their 
territory was laid waste ; their settlements were burnedj 
and about two hundred survivors, the sole remnant of 
the Pequod nation, surrendering in despair, were en- 

%,ns ffket ^^^^^^ ^y ^^® English, or incorporated among lhe:t 

qfthetoar Indian allies. 'The vigor whh which the war had 

^friftw; been prosecuted struck terror into the other tribes of 
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New England, and secured lo the settlemenls a sue- 16ST. 

cession of m^ny years of peace. " 

HI. New Haveh Colony. — 1. 'The pursuit of the ^^^ 
Pequods westward of the Connecticut, mude the Enr- ""Si^w- 
lish acquainted with the coast froui Saybrook* to Ff ,r- "™"«^" 
field ;• and late in the year, a few men from Boston ""^HMt"^ 
explored the country, and, erecting a hut at New Ha- pv ic<- 
TBn,t there passed the winter. 1638. 

2. In the spring of the following year a puritan 
Eolony, under the guidance of Theophilus Eaton, and 
Ihe Rev. John Davenport, who had recently arrived 

&om Europe, left' Boston for the new settlement at *. *r»ut 
New Haven, 'They passed their first Sabbath' under "■ ?/!A* 
a spreading oak,I and Mr. Davenport explained lo the aui^iiit 
people with much counsel, adapted to their situation, ""L^^'^ 
now the Son of Man was led into the wilderness to be ""■*"' 
tempted. 

3. 'The settlers of New Haven established a gov- ^^^("^ 
ernmenl upon strictly religious principles, making the "^ff^,^ 
Bible their law boot, and church members the only "co(u«». 
freemen. Mr. Eaton, who was a merchant of great 
wealth, and who had been deputy -governor of the Brit- 
ish East India Company, was annually chosen gov- 
ernor of New Haven colony during twenty years, until 

his death. *The colony quickly assumed a flourishing «. ii^* 
condition. TIte settlements extended rapidly along fnftriiyt 
Ihe Sound, and, in all eases, the lands were honorably 
purchased of the natives. ,j.gg 

IV. CONNECTJCUT UNDER HER OWN CONSTITUTION. , „-^, j|^ 

r. 'In 1639 the inhabitants of the three towns on the ,Jf™^ 
Connecticut, who had hitherto aclmowledged the au- "^^^^ 
ihority of Massachusetts, assembled" at Hartford, and d,j,„, w. 
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1639* formed a separate government for themselves. *TKq 

I Describe Constitution was one of unexampled liberality, gaird 

«5i£ton'3' ing with jealous care against every encroachment on 

connectir the rights of the people. The governor and legisla- 

tu e were to be chosen annually by the freemen, who 

were required to take an oath of allegiance to the 

commonwealth, instead of the English monarch ; and 

s.H(M(» in the ffeneral court alone was vested the power of 

Mc colonic making, and repealing laws. ^At this time three sep- 

in connec' aratc colonics existed within the limits of the present 

ifftre thtyi State oi Connecticut. 

8. vnua ia 2. ^The Connecticut colonies were early involved 
*S&pM«]!» in disputes with the Dutch of New Netherlands, who 
^ihueHf claimed the soil as far eastward as the Connecticut 
River. The fear of an attack from that quarter, was 
one of the causes which, in 1643, led to the confedera- 
tion of the New England colonies for mutual defence. 
Of fL *^^ ^^^^ Saybrook was purchased of George Fen wick, 
purchaae (f One of the proprietors, and permanently annexed to the 
^sfofths Connecticut colony. *In 1650 Governor Stuyvesant 
?heDum7 visited Hartford, where a treaty was concluded, deter- 
mining the line of partition between New Netherlandi 
and Connecticut. 
1651. 3. •In 1651 war broke out between England and 
•• }P^.!f Holland, and although their colonies in America had 

said of the , ' . ^ * , r tvt tvt •• 

war be- agreed to remain at peace, the governor of New Neth- 

land and' erlands was accused of uniting with the Indians, in 

Holland? plotting the destruction of the English. 'The com- 

» 1653. missioners of the United Colonies decided* in favor of 

f- ^*^{^'J^* commencing hostilities against the Dutch and Indians, 

war in but Massachusetts refused to furnish her quota of men, 

8. mmteoio- ^^^ ^h^s prevented the war. ^Connecticut and New 

^^crom^ Haven then applied to Cromwell for assistance, who 

well, and promptly dispatched»> a fleet for the reduction of New 

what teat t t i ^ / i ^ i i m i i • i • 

visreauiti Netherlands; but while the colonies were malcmg 
* 554 preparations to co-operate with the naval force, the 

news of peace in Europe arrested the expedition. 

1660. V. Connecticut under the Royal Charter.—^ 

c. Ma7. 1^ *When Charles 11. was restored* to the throne of 

Mid qf the his anccstors, Connecticut declared her loyalty, and 

^Sonnecti- submission to the king, and applied ibt a royal charter. 

****' i^The aged Lord Say-and-Seal, the early iriend of the 
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emigrants, now exerted his influence in their favor ; 16d0, 
while the younger Winthrop, then governor of the i©. m w/uu 
colony, went to England as its agent When he ap- '"^JJJ^^ 
peared before the king with his petition, he presented charur ©^ 
him a favorite ring which Charles I. had given to whatioaiif 
Winthrop*s grandfather. This trifling token, recalling \c.ao 
to the king the memory of his own unfortunate father, 
readily won his favor, and Connecticut thereby ob- 
tained a charter,* the most liberal that had yet been a. Maj aa 
granted, and confirming, in every particular, the con- 
stitution which the people themselves had adopted. 

2. 'The royal charter, embracing the territory from f^^!^^ 
the Narragansett Bay and river westward to the Pacific tpaaembro- 
Ocean, included, within its limits, the New Haven col- chaneri 
ony, and most of the present state of Rhode Island. 

•New Haven reluctantly united with Connecticut in mwo/^m^ 
1665. 8The year after the grant of the Connecticut ^f"^^] 
charter, Rhode Island' received** one which extended u j^ , *. 
her western limits to the Pawcatuck* River, thus in- ' lesa. 
eluding a portion of the territory granted to Connect!- \S^^ 
cut, and causing a controversy between the two col- iandchar- 
onies, which continued more than sixty years. 

3. *During King Philip's war, which began in 1675, 1675. 
Connecticut suffered less, in her own territory, than g^^^%^ 
any of her sister colonies, but she furnished her pro- '{^^'Jp^'^ 
portion of troops for the common defence. *At the pa/«p'» 
same time, however, she was threatened with a greater 5. whatt 
calamity, in the loss of her liberties, by the usurpations ^^patSf 
of Andros, then governor of New York, who attempted oT^'"'"* 
to extend his arbitrar}*^ authority over the country as 

far east as the Connecticut River. 

4. 'In July, Andros, with a small naval force, pro- «• g'w* . 
ceeded 10 the mouth of the Connecticut, and hoisting to%inn^i 
the king's flag, demanded* the surrender of the fort ; ^'cSm'}" 
but Captain Bull, the commander, likewise showing c July n. 
his majesty's colors, expressed his determination to de- 

fethi it Being permitted to land, Andros attempted 
to read his commission to the people, but, in the king's 
name, he was sternly commanded to desist. He finally 

1. ■ .. ■ » 

* The Paweatueky formed by the junction of Wood and Charles Rivers in Washlnirttm 
CTounty, Rhode Island, is still, in the lower part of its course, the dividing line between 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

10 
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1675. retur led to New York without accomplishing his 

object. 

1687. ^ ^Twelve years later, Andros again appeared in 

1. CMive an Connecticut, with a commission from Kinsf James, ap 

t/i6$econd pomtmg mm royal governor of all New Ji.ngland. 

dro/ A» Owl. Proceeding to Hartford, he found the assembly in. 

r^j!^"t session, and demanded* the surrender of the charter. 

A. Nov. !•. ' . - 1 •! 

A discussion arose, which was prolonged until evening. 

The charter was then brought in and laid on the table. 

While the discussion was proceeding, and the house 

was thronged with citizens, suddenly the lights were 

extinguished. The utmost decorum prevjiiled, but 

when the candles were re-lighted, the charter waa 

missing, and could no where be found. 

^■^010 wa» 6. *A Captain Wadsworth had secreted it in a hollow 

vreaervtdi tree, blown down last year and which retains the ven- 

i.whatth»n erated name of the Charter Oak. 'Andros, however, 

Wfl» done by ,, ,., !•• t. 

Andros? assumcd the government, which was administered in . 
1689. his name until the revolution** in England deprived 
b. See p. w. James of his throne, and restored the liberties of the . 

people. 

e.nM-i«97. 7. <During King William*s war,« which imme- 

cunedd^ diately followed the English revolution, the people of 

^vuiiam'f Connecticut were again called to resist an encroach- 

war? ment on their rights. •Colonel Fletcher, governor of 

i8said%f New York, had received a commission vesting in him 

MnitMorii the command of the militia of Connecticut. 'This was 

8. ^vhat a power which the charter of Connecticut had reserved 

course was *^, , • ir i i i • i r i 

te^en by the to the colony itseli, and the legislature reiused to com-. 
•nd what by plv with the requisition. Fletcher then repaired to 
. ^qo Hartford, and ordered the militia under arms. 
Nov. i. ^' 'The Hartford companies, under Captain Wads 
7. Give an worth, appeared, and Fletcher ordered his commission 
Ipfetclier'^ and instructions to be read to them. Upon this. Cap- 
{&%%. tain Wadsworth commanded the drums to be beaten. 
Colonel Fletcher commanded silence, but no sooner 
was 'he reading commenced a second time, than the 
drums, at the command of Wadsworth, were again 
beaten with more spirit than ever. But silence was 
again commanded, when Wadsworth, with great earn 
estness, ordered the drums to be beaten, and turning 
to Fletcher, said, with spirit and meaning in his looks,. 
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" If I am interrupted again I will make the sun shine 
through you in a moment." Governor Fletcher made 
no farther attempts to read hig commission, and soon 
judged It expedient to return to New York. 

9, 'In the year 1700, several clergymen aasemhied 
at Branlbrd,* and each, producing a few books, laid 
them on the table, with these words : " I give these 
books for the founding of a college in this colony," 
Such was the beginning of Yale College, now one of 
the most honored institutions of learning in the land. 
It was first established* at Saybrook, and was after- 
wards removed'' to New Haven, It derived its I 
from Elihu Yale, one of its most liberal patrons 

10. The remaining portion of the , 
colonial history of Connecticut is not ^ 
marked by events of sufficient interest 
to require any farther notice than they 
may gain in the more general history 
of the colonies. 



1700 




BHODE ISLAND. t 

I. 'After Roger Williams had been banished from kasa .._ 
Massachusetts, he repaired' to the country of the Nar- a^lJi'^f 
raganselts, who inhabited nearly all the territory which /r^Xw 
now forms the state of Rhode Island. 'By the aachema """"' 
of that tribe he wna kindly received, and during four- himulaei 
teen weeks, he found a shelter in their wigwams, from tSJanuiSf 
the severity of winter. *0n the opening of spring he i^'^f^^ 
proceeded to Seekonk,J on the north of Narragansett iprinyy 
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1636. Buy,* and having been joined by a k\v faithful friends 
from Massachusetts, he obtained a grant of land from 
an Indian chief, and made preparations for a settlement. 

t. mtuher 2. 'Soon after, finding that he was within the limits 

ISSi[ror» of ihe Plymouth colony, and being advised ty Mr. 

""uji//"' Winslow, ihc governor, to remove to the other side of 

the water, where he might live unmolested, he resolved 

». Jun*. to comply with the friendly advice. "Embarking* 

ataunrcf with five companions in a frail Indian canoe, he passed 

itoS^i'of down the Narragansett Riverf to Moshassuck, which 

fmiUtiKc. }jg selected as the place of settlement, purchased tlio 
land of llie chiefs of the Narragansctts, and, with un- 
shaken confidence in the mercies of Heaven, named 

*'[i^iu-" ''^^ place Providence.^ *The settlement was called 

mtuiaotd? Providence Plantation. 

(. ivnaiff- 3. 'As Roger Williams brought with him the same 

gS^fSiiefa- principles of religious toleration, for avowing and maia- 
lign; taining which ho had suffered banishment. Providence 
became the asylum for the persecuted of the neighbor- 
ing colonies ; but the peace of the settlement was never 
seriously disturbed by the various and discordant opin-- 
(. mu ions which gained admission. *It was found that the 

'Sncni^m numerous and conflicting seels of the day could dwell 
***•"' together in harmony, ana the world beheld, with sur- 
prise, the novel experiment of a gowernmenl in which 
the magistrates were allowed to rule " only in civil 
matters," and in which " God alone was respected as 

wmX'^ '^^ ^^^^' of conscience." 

uc so^rii- 4. 'The political principles of Roger Williams'were 
cDi^if. as liberal as his religious opinions. For the purpose 

* Mimtgantett Bay Js \n Ihfl QAfltem pnrt ai th« BlBlfl oT 
hode Islnnd, unil Li Iwenly-elghl inUes Inng froin N. toS,, 
nil ttoai tifitt lo m-elve biuad. Ths H.E. nnu of Die lay 
cnlled Msant Hope Ba^ ; ths Dimhvn, FraeiiUnee Baf i 

Bi oT bMDIirul nod ftilllD Islnnila, Itie pilnclpHl of which 
re RboOe bluul, CODanlr:tiI. and Pnideni^e. (See Mnp.) 
t Ths nnclhoni inn of NunignnKil Buy wai oVita called 
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of preserving peace, all the settlers were required to 1636. 

subscribe to an agreement that they would submit to 

such rules, " not affecting the conscience," as should be 
made for the public good, by a majority of the inhab- 
itants; and under this simple form of pure democracy, 
with all the powers of government in the hands of the 
people, the free institutions of Rhode Island had their 
origin. *The modest and liberal founder of the state i. W7«* 
reserved no political power to himself, and the territory m^-^itytf 
which he had purchased of the natives he freely grant- ^i^f' 
ei\ to all the inhabitants in common, reserving to him- 
self only two small fields, which, on his first arrival, 
he had planted with his own hands. 

5 "Soon after the removal of Mr. Williams to Prov- «. qficJuu 
idence, he gave to the people of Massachusetts, who /^**JS 
had recently expelled him from their colony, the first JSac;^ 
intimation of the plot which the Pequods Avere forming •«««? 
for their destruction. 'When the Pequods attempted 3. what an 
to form an alliance with the Narragansetts, the magis- i*i/'5f JS/JS 
trates of Massachusetts solicited the mediation of Mr. Q^'**'"^ 
Williams, whose influence was great with the chiefs 
of the latter tribe. ^Forgetting the injuries which he trWhafdiA 
had received from those who now needed his favor, on i^tiaii 
a stormy day, alone, and in a poor canoe, he set out 
upon the Narragansett, and through many dangers 
repaired to the cabin of Canonicus. 

6. •There the Pequod ambassadors and Narragan- 6. awe an 
sett chiefs had already assembled in council, and tliree ^Mr!*wi^ 
days and nights Roger Williams remained with them, tej'*o?j!i 
in constant danger from the Pequods, whose hands, he ^*^Zm^^ 
says, seemed to be still reeking with the blood of his 
countrymen, and whose knives he expected nightly at 
his throat But, as Mr. Williams himself writes, " God 
' wonderfully preserved him, and helped him to break 
^. in pieces the negotiation and designs of the eneiny, 
- * and to finish, by many travels and charges, the English . ,^ , 

• 1 1 "^ TVT "^ 1 n>r 1 • . •• WhMi tern 

Jeaffue with the Narracransetts and Mohe^ans against iheHmatum 

the Pequods.' Oenre du- 

.)/7. 'The settlers at Providence remained unmolested '"&'5?af? 
auring the Pequod war, as the powerful tribe of the ^^^^^^/^ 
Narragfansetfir completely sheltered them from the wniuway 
enemy. 'Such, however, was the aid which JVlr. Wii- wari 

10* 
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1637. Hams afforded, in bringing that war to a favorable 
termination, that some of the leading men in Massa- 
chusetts felt that he deserved to be honored with some 
k jvhvvMu mark of favor for his services. *The subject of recall- 
taiiedfrom iiig him from banishment was debated, but his prin- 
^iSati ciples were still viewed with distrust, and the fear of 
their influence overcame the sentiment of gratitude. 

1638. 8. 'In IG38 a settlement was made* at Portsmouth,* 

a. April j^ ^Q northern part of the Island of Aquetneck, or 
mocouruqf Rhode Island,! by William Coddington and eighteen 
^memlSr Others, who had been driven from Massachusetts by 

^^tht^ persecution for their religious opinions. 'In imitation 
formtifgov of the form of government which once prevailed amonsf 

b. Nov. the Jews, Mr. Coddington was chosen'' j udge, and three 

elders were elected to assist him, but in the following 

1639. year the chief magistrate received the title of governor. 
4. Qfthetet- *Portsmouth received considerable accessions during the 

'js^porf first year, and in the spring of 1639, a number of the 

inhabitants removed to the southwestern part of the 

island, where they laid the foundation of Newport { 

6. ^Vhat 'The settlements on the island rapidly extended, and 

fivtnt^oote the whole received the name of the Rhode Island 

"SSn'Si/** Plantation. 

1643. 9. • Under the pretence that the Providence and 
t^whywert Rhode Island Plantations had no charter, and that 
tiontexciu' their territory was claimed by Plymouth and Massa- 

unZnS* chusetts, they were excluded from the confederacy 

"*3? which was formed between the other New England 

colonies in 1643. ''Roger Williams therefore pro- 

1644. ceeded to England, and, in the following year, cb- 
e. March 84. tained« from parliament, which was then waging a 

lauiqr'the civil war with the king, a free charter of incorporation, 
^ariia^ by which the two plantations were united under the 
"*^"^^ same government 

* The town of Portsmouth is In the northern ptrt of the island of Rhode Ireland, av 
embraces ab«mt half of the island. The island of Prudence, on the west. Is attached (• 
this town. (See Map, p. 112.) 

t Rhode hland, so called from a fr.ncied resemblance of the island of Rho<les In the 
Mediterranean, is in the southeastern part nf Nami^^nsett Bay. It is flftcen miles 
long, and has an average width of two and a half miles. The town of PorLsiiiouth cc 
tuples the northern part of the island, Middletown the central portion, and Newport th« 
■outhem. (See Map, p. 112.) 

X Jfewport is on the S.W. side of Rhode Island, five mt!es from the sea, and twenty- 
Ive miles S. fr^m Providence. The town b on a beaatU\il declivity, and has an ei- 
MlLent harbor. (Se« Map, p. IIS.) 
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10. *In 1647 the General Assembly of the several 164T. 
towns m 5t* at Portsmouth, and organized the govern- XMayaT 
ment, by the choice of a president and other officers, i. or the 
A code of laws was also adopted, which declared the tkmqf^the 
government to be a democracy, and which closed with ^alT^^fht 
the declaration, that "all men might walk as their ^%l^^ 
consciences persuaded them, without molestation, every i»iandt 
one in the name of his God.'' 

1 1 . ^After the restoration** of monarchy, and the ac- j**yJ5*J^ 
session of Charles IL to the throne of England, Rhode charter 
island applied for and obtained* a charter from the kin?,tmdif 
king, in which the principles of the former parliament- ^ j',ny 'i!?. 
ary chariei: and those on which the colony was found- ^**'- 
ed, were embodied. The greatest toleration in matters 

of religion was enjoined by the charter, and the legis- 
lature again reasserted the principle. ^It has been s. whatu 
said that Roman Catholics were excluded from the ^^SShM^ 
right of voting, but no such regulation has ever been "'te,?}^ 
found in the laws of the colony ; and the assertion 
that Gluakers were persecuted and outlawed, is wholly 
erroneous. 

12. *When Andros assumed the government of the 4. vnm 
New England colonies, Rhode Island quietly submit- ^ i*^ /». 
ted*> to his authority; but when he was imprisoned* '""'"■"■'" 
at Boston, and sent to England, the people assembled' 
at Newport, and, resuming their 
forci'^r charter privileges, re-elected 
the officers whom Andros had dis- 
placed. Once more the free gov- 
ernment of the colony was organ- 
ized, and its seal was restored, 
with its symbol an anchor, and its 
motto Hope, — fit emblems of the 
steadfast zeal with which Rhode 
Island has ever cherished all her 
early religious freedom, and her 
eivil rights. 
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163T. Hams afforded, in bringing that war to a favorable 

termination, that some of the leading men in Massa- 

chusetts felt that he deserved to be honored with some 

I. jvhvtooM mark of favor for his services. *The subject of recall- 

eaiiedfrom ing him from banishment was debated, but his prin- 

^menu ciples Were still viewed with distrust, and the fear cif 

their influence overcame the sentiment of gratitude. 

1638. 8. 'In IG38 a settlement was made* at Portsmouth,* 
a.AprU j^ jjjg northern part of the Island of Aquetneck, on 

mccount!^ Rhode Island,! by William Coddington and eighteen 

'me't"!? others, who had been driven from Massachusetts by 

^^Qf^thi^ persecution for their religious opinions. 'In imitation 

fortfmfgov- of the form of government which once prevailed among 

*b!*Nov. the Jews, Mr. Coddington was chosen'' j udge, and three 

elders were elected to assist him, but in the follo\vingf 

1639. year the chief magistrate received the title of governor. 
4. Qfthetet- *Portsmouth received considerable accessions during the 

^Newporf first year, and in the spring of 1639, a number of the 

inhabitants removed to the southwestern part of the 

island, where they laid the foundation of Newport^ 

6. iJTutr 'The settlements on the island rapidly extended, and 

i^entooU the whole received the name of the Rhode Island 

"SSn'Sf • Plantation. 

1643. 9. •Under the pretence that the Providence and 
t. JVhyioere Rhodc Island Plantations had no charter, and that 
Horn exciu- their territory was claimed by Plymouth and Massa- 

union (if chusetts, they were excluded from the confederacy 

"*3J which was formed between the other New England 

colonies in 1643. ''Roger Williams therefore pro- 

1644. ceeded to England, and, in the following year, cb- 
e. March 84. tained« from parliament, which was then waging a 

la/rf^^ civil war with the king, a free charter of incorporation, 
^arii^ by which the two plantations were united under the 

"**^'^ same government. 
^^— I I.I — »^— ^ 

* The town of PorUmonth is in the northern p-trt of the island of Rhode Inland, av 
embraces about half of the island. The island of Prudence, on the west, is attached (• 
this town. (See Map, p. 113.) 

t Rhode fsland, so called from a fr.ncied resemblance of the island of Rhodes In the 
Mediterranean, is in the southeastern part of Narragansett Bay. It is tiftcen miles 
long, and has an average width of two and a half miles. The town of Portsmouth cc 
cupies the northern part of the island, Middletown the central portion, and Newport the 
■outhcm. (See Map, p. 112.) 

X Jfetoport is on the S.W. side of Rhode Island, five mt!es from the sea, and twenty* 
tve miles S. fr^m Providence. The town b on a beautifkil declivity, and has an ei- 
ceUent harbor. (See Map. p. 112.) 
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10. 'In 1647 die General Aaaembly of the seTeral IMT. 
towaa mil' at Portsmouth, and organized the govern- XmoT*" 
ment, by the choice of a president and other officers, nifist 
A code of laws was also adopted, which declared the fusof'!^ 
government to be a democracy, and which closed with ^S5'^5wft? 
the declaiaiion, that "all men might walk a" ■'---- -"••'"' - 
consciences persuaded them, without molestation, every 
one in the name of hJs God." 

11. 'After the restoration" of monarchy, and the ac- ^^vj^ 
ussion of Charles II. to the throne of England, Rhode cf' " 
island applied for and obtained' a charter from the t nw muiiit 
king, in which the principles of the former parliament 1'TS% 
uy chaTtcE and those on tvhich the colony was found ■•"■ 
ed, were embodied. Thegreatest toleration m millers 

of religion was enjoined by the charter, and the legis 

lature again reasserted the principle 'It has been i 'f*"^ 

said that Roman Catholics were excluded from the "ctiiatia 

right of voting, but no su<.h regulation has ever been '"tait* 

found in (he laws of the colony , and the assertion 

that Quakers were persecuted and oudjwed, is wholly 

erroneous. 

12. 'When Andros assumed the government of the * J™5 
New England colonies, Rhode Island quietij submit «yi«ia& 
ted* to his authority ; but when he was imprisoned* "" "i/S* 
at Boston, and sent to England, the people assembled' ^umaf'jM' 
at Newport, and, resuming their ''"'' 
forns^pcharter privileges re-elected 
the officers whom Andros had dis- 
placed. Onea more the free gov 
eniment of the colony was oi^an 
ized, and its seal was restored, J 
with its symbol an anchor, and its \ 
motto Hope, — fit emblems of the 1 
steadfast zeal with which Rhode 
Island has ever cherished all her 
early religious freedom, and her 
avil rights. 

«. Ha. \Kt. •. Sm p. 9*. 
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1. 'During the ye*rs 1607 and 
1608, Henry Hudson, an English 
mariner of some celebrity, and then 
LrtntttM in the employ of a company of London merchants, mada 
^^%^. two voyages to the northern eoaste of America, with . 

•**' the hope of finding a passage, through those icy seoa, 
I KTua da W the genial climes of Southern Asia. *His employera 
nea^i heing disheartened by his failure, he next entered the 
L Aprils, service of the Dutch East India Company, and in April, 
1609, 1609, sailed* on his third voyage. 
%^if^ 2. 'Failing to discover a northern passage to India, 
iMvui/^e. lie turned to the south, and explored the eastern coast, 
in the hope of finding an opening to the Pacific, 
through the continent. After proceeding south as far 
as the capesf of Virginia, he again turned north, ex- 
amined ilie waters of Delaware Bay,^ and, following 
"i^o/^/b'' '■^^ eastern coast of New Jersey, on the I3th of Sep- 
iireoBmir/ temher he anchored his vessel within Sandy Hook.^ 
Sinn: 3. 'After a week's delay, Hudson passed"" through 

* NEW YORK, the nvHI nonhcm nf the MUlille Buiei. nni nmv the moil popnlniu 

of Burlkte. Tivocluiinsor Ihe ALleghanici iiut [hniu^b lhe«imern pnrliri' Ihg lUW 
The inghUnils. cnuiLni; tnm New Jecsev, cnni Ihe Huilion aai Weit Point, mi Hna 

ii iheli aaUises, emu Ihe Mohuvh, nnd enmlnne under diflbnni namei, slon): iba 
wegMrabonkroriitiluChUQpliiiii. The wsuern init orihettklehugenenlly ilivd 
■nrfoee. eieept in the innlheni liar of mnptlsi, whns Ihe ncetem nngtt of Ihe Al 
lefbnio teniiLnatg. The RoU throughout llio state it, genenlly, good ; jtnd aloDE tha 
nlley of the Mohawk, and In Ibe weslem part of Ihe ilale. II is htehly feilUe. 

t Cues Chnrkn and irenry. attheenUBneeorcheiapealie Bay. 

tSiimnltaiiiniargeimiiat the >ca, lelllnguplnlolhe laiut between Kev Jer- 
■ay and IMairaieiand liavlng, at llsealrance, Cnpe Mnyon tlie north, and Cane &[( 
r)nIhB»i>nlh,elirhleeni ■■ " -..-_. ...,.^... .^. .,._ ,. — .. 

imstracted by the gc 

aanh nun the N. Rutem eiireniily oT Monmoulh County, and «p 
Shnnlliury InlM. hSi HvaniHeiln lenglh, Md sevenleen mMaiS. 
At the northern eiueinitr of the iiland t> a llcht-honu, but Ihe acci 
(raduil)y eilendlng the point fanher noclb. Bnndy Hoot was ■ per 

1800 Ihe lolel wni eloHd. but it wu opeMd again In IIOU^ and ni 
through Lu cbumeU 



the Narrows," aai, during ten days, continued to as- ; 
ceiid the noble river whichi bears his name ; nor was ~ 
it until his vessel liad passed beyond the city of Hud 
son.t and a boat liad advanced probably beyond Al- 
bany, that he appears to have relinquished all hopes 
of being able to reach the Pacidc by this inland pas- , 
sage. 'Having completed his discovery, he slowly ' 
desfiended the stream, and sailing* for Europe, reached b 
England in the November"" following. The king, , 
Icnies the First, jealous of the advantages which the " 
Outch might seek to denve from the discovery, forbade ^ 
his return to FIoHand. 
j( 4. »ln the following year, 1610, the Dulch East 
India Company fitted out a ship with merchandise, to \ 
traffic with the ULitives of the country which Hudson J 
had explored. 'The voyage being prosperous, the 
traffic was continued; and wheTi Argall, in 1613, was °- 
returning from his excursion* against Ihe French set- « 
dement of Port Royal, he found on the island of Man- d' 
hattan| a few rude hovels, which the Dutch had erected u 
there as a summer station for those engaged in the trade *' 
with the natives. 

5. 'The Dutch, unable to make any resistance J;, 
against the force of Ar^ll, quietly submitted to the 
EngLsh claim of sovereignty over the country; but, 
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1613< on his departure, they continued then tramc, — passed 
"TT-T the winter ihere, and, in the following year, erected a 
, „.^,„;„rude fort on ihn southern part of the island. 'In 1615 

»HBo?V'- ^^^y began a settlement at Albany,* which had been 
'cf '""". previously visited, and erected a fort which was called 
'iHui'he Fort Orange. The country in their possession waa 
^ISif called New NETHEttLANris.t 
iMciJiiKrl 6. 'During several years, Directors, sent out by tha 
wAra'c^iT ^''^' ^"'''o Company, exercised authority over the little 
a^aimi- settlement of New Amsterdam on the island of Man- 
mv^nu hattan, but it was not until 1C23 that the actual colo- 
"^■5^^ nizing of the country look place, nor until 1525 thai 
'^'J^' ou actual governor was formally appointed. *In 1621 
t^n-tun '''^ Dutch West India Company was formed, and, in 
D^^Jf'vM '''^ same year, the States-General of Holland granted 
India caia- to it the exclusivc privilege to traffic and plant colonies 
^^'' on the American coast, from the Straits of Magellan to 

the remotest north. 

1623. 7, *In 1623a number of settlers, dulyprovided with 

iecMBf" 'be menns of subsistence, trade, and delence, were aenl 

"^Mi'ie'^ out under the command of Cornelius Mey, who not 

"ieut'iarn' °"'7 visited Manhattan, but, entering Delasvare Bay, 

pari hT.vhb and ascending the river,} look possession of the coun- 

''' try, and, a few miles below Camden,^ in the present 

New Jersey, built Fort Nassau. I The fort, however, 

was soon after abandoned, and the worthy Captain 

„ j^ Mey carried away with him the affectionate regrets of 

nniiinNu the natives, who long cherished his memory. 'Prob- 

K^jaay. ably a few years before this, (he Dutch settled at 
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Bergen,* and other places west of the Hudsim, in New 1623* 
Jersey. 

8. *In 1625 Peter Minuits arrived at Manhattan, as 1625. 
governor of New Netherlands, and in the same year »• wTuir 
the settlement of Brooklyn,! on Long Island,{ was curved in 
commenced. *The Dutch colony at this time showed j-^wtL 
a disposition to cultivate friendly relations with the ^p{%"^^, 
English settlements in New England, and mutual "Jj*^^ 
courtesies were exchanged, — the Dutch cordially in- and the 
▼itine* the Plymouth settlers to remove to the more oniMto- 

ertile soil of the Connecticut, and the English ad- '^J^*?** 

vising the Dutch to secure their claim to the banks of *• Oct 
the Hudson by a treaty with England. 

9. ^Although Holland claimed the country, on the s. what u 
ground of its discovery by Hudson, yet it was likewise 'S^jSnnf 
-claimed by England, on the ground of the first dis- ^Sovmtn/j* 
covery of tJie continent by Cabot. *The pilgrims ex- 4.whatdid 
pressed the kindest wishes for the prosperity of the grinisre- 
Dutch, but, at the same time, requested them not to '^Sutihi*^ 
send their skiffs into Narragansett Bay for beaver 

skins. 'The Dutch al Manhattan were at that time s. \v7iatwa» 
little more than a company of hunters and traders, em- It^n^ffhe 
ployed in the traffic of the furs of the otter and the j£S/uSutmi 
beaver. 

10. «In 1629 the West India Company, in the hope 1629. 
of exciting individual enterprise to colonize the coun- Jc^^J r*^ 
try, promised, by " a charter of liberties," the grant of ^Tfi^JtS'" 
an extensive tract of land to each individual who should, 
within four years, form a settlement of fifty persons 

Those who should plant colonies were to purchase the 
land of the Indians, and it was likewise enjoined upon 
them that they should, at an early period, provide for 
the support of a minister and a schoolmaster, that the 
service of God, and zeal for religion, might not be 
neglected. 

* The village of Bergrn Is on the summit of Bergen Ridge, three miles W flrov 
Jersey City, and four from New York. (See Map, p. 117.) 

t Brooklyn^ now a city, is situated on elevated land at the west end of Long Island, 
opposite the lower part of the city of New York, from which it is separated by East 
Kiver, three fourths of a mile wide. (See Map, p. 117.) 

X I tng Island^ forming a part of the state of New York, lies sonth of Connecticut, 
from whicli it is separated by Long Island Sound. It Is 190 miles in length, and has 
an average width of about twelve miles. It contains an area of about 1,450 sqnara 
bUles and is, therefore^ larger than tba eutlie state of Rhode Island. The north side 
of tha island is rough and ully,— the sondi low and sandy. (See Map, p. 117.) 
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1639. 11. I Under this charter, four directors of the comr 

1. What was P^^Yj distinguished by the title of patrons or patroons, 
torMQfihe ^appropriated to themselves some of the most valuable 
ui^w°in^ portions of the territory. *One* of the patroons having 

Company f purchased** from the natives the southern half of the 
\ jujw" present state of Delaware, a colony under De Vriez 

2. Give an was seut out, and early in 1631 a small settlement waa 
mcSur^t formed near the present Lewistown.* ^TYiq Dutch 
uuiemcnt ^^^ occupied Delaware, and the claims of New Nelh- 

inDeia- erlands extended over the whole country from Cape 
e.N3fs).io. Henlopenf to Cape Cod.« 

1632. 12. *After more than a year's residence in America, 
n^meex^ De Vriez returned to Holland, leaving his infant col- 

tentqfthe ony to the care of one Osset. The folly of the new 
eiainu? Commandant, in his treatment of the natives, soon pro- 

d. Dec. voked their jealousy, and on the return** of De Vrie^ 
^ihc/Sie^ at the end of the year, he found the fort deserted. la- 

ilSare'coi' ^^^^ vengcancc had prepared an ambush, and every 

ony? white man had been murdered. 'De Vriez himself 

lamif^tke narrowly escaped the perfidy of the natives, being 

Stvriai saved by the kind interposition of an Indian woman, 

who warned him of the designs of her countrymen. 

1633. • After proceeding to Virginia for the purpose of ob- 
6. wiw,t taining: provisions, De Vriez sailed to New Amsterdam, 

placesdidhe , ^t r i' -ttt it m mi i i 

ruxtvUitJ where he found^ Wouter Van 1 wilier, the second 

e. April governor, who had just been sent out to supersede the 

discontented Minuits. 
ae^nt*^^ 13. '^A few months before the arrival of Van Twil- 
thefinttet- lei as govcrnor, the Dutch had purchased of the na- 
the Dutch, tives the soil around Hartford,^ and had erected* and 
ingiuhUn fortified a trading-house on land within the limits of 
^Sjr'*' the present city. The English, however, claimed the 
£N.p.io3. country; and, in the same year, a number of the 
oct^"see Plyi^outh colouists proceeded up the river, and, in de- 
page 103. fiance of the threats of the Dutch, commenced •» a set 
8. What be- tlemcnt at Windsor. ^Although for many years the 
ThfiSitra- Dutch West India Company retained possession of 
**'rjw»i"' their feeble trading station, yet it was finally over- 
whelmed by the numerous settlements of the more en- 

* Lewistown is on Lewis Creek, in Sussex Connty, Delaware, five or six miles tmrn 
Cape Uenlopen. In front of the village is the Delaware Brealtwater. 
fCof Headopsn is the soathem cape of the entrance into Delaware Bay. 
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terprising New Englanders. 'The English likewise 1633. 
formed sctilements on ihe eastern end of Long Island, Yliii«V 
although ihcy were for a season resisted by the Dutch, ^,f^'^ 
who tlaimod the whole island, as a part of New Neth- m/-™cii 

14. 'While the English were thus encroaching ». inict 
upon the Dutch on the east, the southern portion of o^^ 
the territory claimed by the latter was seized by a new ^^J^jJ 
competitor. Gustavua Adolphus, king of Sweaen, the ^^^^^ 
hero of his age, and the renowned champion of the iiuprojia* 
Protestant religion in Europe, had early conceived the 
design of planting colonies in America. Under the 
auspices of the Swedish monarch a commercial com- 
pany was formed for this purpose as early as IG26, 

but the German war, in which Gustavus was soon 
afler engaged, delayed for a time the execution of the 
project. 'After the death* of Gustavus, wliich hap- •, nor ». 
pened at the battle of Lulzen," in 1633, his worthy ^ mavTm 
minister renewed the plan of an American settlement, S/S.^r'S 
the execution of which ho entrusted to Peter Minuits, »!>»'a«'"™ 
the first governor of New Netherlands. 

15. *Early in the year 1638, about the same time 1638. 
that Sir William Kieit succeeded Van Twiller in the *■ "'""i 
government of New Netherlands, the Swedish colony rtfSfUi- 
under Minuits arrived, erected a fort, and formed a set- "Sw*?* 
ttement tfti Christiana Creek,t near Wilmington,J with- 
in the present state of Delaware. 'Kieft, considering 5, tnaitfi 
this an intrusion upon his territories, sent"" an unavailing S^^™ 
remonstrance to the Swedes, and, as a check to their umiiA' 
t^ressions, rebuilt Fort Nassau on the eastern bank of ^' ""' 
the Delaware. 'The Swedes gradually extended their '■^'f'^ 
lettlements, and, to preserve their ascendency over the Brog-twiir 

Dutch, their governor estab- tiuitmeaui 
*'■ lished' his residence and built '1643. 
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1643. a fort on the island of Tinicum,* a few miles below 

I. Extent Philadelphia. 'The territory occupied by the Swedes, 

jwd/mme 0/ extending from Cape Henlopen to the falls in the Del- 

the Swedish t> . ^i 1 '^ n i tvt « 

territory? aware, Opposite Irentonj was called JNew S^^^:DEN. 

'z. Give an 16. ^In 1640 the Long Island and New Jersey In- 

"he'indi^ dians began to show symptoms of hostility towards the 

VcliTfJ'^ Dutch. Provoked by dishonest traders, and maddened 

^}^as&i^ by rum, they attacked the .settlements on Staten Island,^ 

and threatened New Amsterdam. A fruitless expedi- 

a. 1641. tion* against the Delawares of New Jersey was the 

consequence. 'The war continued, with various suc- 

1643. cesSj until 1643, when the Dutch solicited peace ; and 

^atrHcelT- ^^ ^^^ mediation of the wise and good Roger Wil- 

tained,but liams, a brief truce was obtained.^ But confidence 

after follow- could not casily be restored, for revenge still rankled 

b, April, in the hearts of the Indians, and in a few months they 

r. Sept. again began* the work of blood and desolation. 

4. Give an 17. *The Dutch now engaged in their service Gap- 

the exploits tain Johu Underbill, an Englishman who had settled 

%nShUL 0" Long Island, and who had previously distinguished 

himself in the Indian wars of New England. Having 

raised a considerable number of men under Kieft's au- 

d. Probably thority, he defeated** the Indians on Long Island, and 

also at Strickland's Plain,^ or Horseneck, on the main- 

^ land. 

5 ffwoircw / 18. «The war was finally terminated by the medi- 

thewarter- . /.it • i i • • "^ • . 

miruuedi atiou 01 the Iroquois, who, claiming a sovereignty ovelf- 
the Algonquin tribes around Manhattan, proposed 
e. 1645. terms of peace, which were gladly accepted • by both par- 
6. u-hat la ties. *The fame of Kieft is tarnished by the exceeding 
^%eityand cruelty which he practiced towards the Indians. The 
'^Ki^t?^ colonists requesting his recall, and the West India Com- 
pany disclaiming his barbarous policy, in 1647 he em- 
1647. barked for Europe in a richly laden vessel, but the ship 

♦ Tinicum is a long narrow island in Delaware River, belon^n? to PennsylvaoSa 
twelve miles, by the river's course. S.W. from Philadelphia. (See Map. p. 162.) 

t Trenton, now the capital of New Jersey, is situated on the E. side of Uelawart 
.liver, tliirty miles N.E. from Philadelphia, and fifty-five S.W. from New York. (See 
&lap. p. 226, and also p. 228.) 

X Staten Island, bnlonpingtothestateof New York, is four and a half miles S.E. fVon 
New York city. It is alumt thirty-five miles in circumference. It has Newark Bay 
on the north, Raritan Ray on the south, and a narrow channel, called Staten Island 
Bound, on the west. (See Map, p. 117, and p. 226.) 

$ Strickland's Plain is at the western extremity of the state of Counectient, in th« 
present town of Greennich. The peninsula on which the plain Is situated wm eaUH 
Horseneck^ becauae it was early saed as a pttstare for horses. 
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was wrecked on the coast of Wales, and the unhappy 1647. 
governor perished. 

19. ^William Kieft was succeeded* by Peter Stuy- a. Jun«. 
vesaht, the most noted of the governors of New Neth- ^satdq/* 
erlands. By his judicious treatment of the Indians he g^\^J^^r%t- 
conci hated their favor, and such a change did he pro- "f^JJ^^ 
duce in their feelings towards the Dutch, that he was 
accused of endeavoring to enlist them in a general war 
against the English. 

2C. ^After long continued boundary disputes with s. ofhu 
he colonics of New England, Stuy vesant relinquished SieKngii& 
a portion of his claims, and concluded a provisional 1650. 
treaty,** which allowed New Netherlands to extend on b. sept 
Long Island as far as Oyster Bay,* and on the main- 
land as far as Greenwich,! near the present boundary 
between New York and Connecticut ^For the pur- s. of the 
pose of placing a barrier to the encroachments of the %m (£Fi>rt 
Swedes on the south, in 1651 Stuy vesant built Fort ^fJ^T' 
Gasimir on the site of the present town of Newcastle,^ 
within five miles of the Swedish fort at Christiana. 
The Swedes, however, soon after obtained possession* ^ ^^^ 
of the fort by stratagem, and overpowered the garrison. 

21. *The home government, indignant at the out- i. Give an 
rage of the Swedes, ordered Stuy vesant to reduce them r2S3««< 
to submission. With six hundred men the governor ^wiSen. 
sailed for this purpose in 1655, and soon compelled the 
surrender** of all the Swedish fortresses. Honorable a. sept and 
terms were granted to the inhabitants. Those who ^^**' 
quietly subrmtted to the authority of the Dutch retained 

the possession of their estates; the governor, Rising, 
was conveyed to Europe ; a few of the colonists re- 
moved to Maryland and Virginia, and the country was 
placed under the government of deputies of New Neth- 
erlands. 

22. 'Such was the end of the little Protestant colony I'^Pf/ji 
cf New Sweden. It was a religious and intelligent elSaracter qf 

community, — ^preservmg peace with the natives, ever colony? 

— ^— « » .— ^» 

* Oyeter Bay is on the north side of Long Island, at the N.£. extremity of ducent 
County, thirty miles N £. from New York city. 

t Oreemrick is the S. Western town of Connecticut. Byram River enters the Souni 
on the Itoundary between Connecticut and New Yorlc. 

t ^ewcaetle is on the west side of Delaware River, in the state of Delaware, thirty-two 
mites S. W* from Philadelphia. The northern boundary of the sUte is part of the eir 
cmnlrronQe of a circle drawn twelve mllet distant (roui NewcHstla. (Soe Blap. p. liL) 
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ch( rishing a fond attachment to the mother countr];; 
and loyalty towards its sovereign ; and long after theii 
conquest by the Dutch, and the subsequent transfer to 
England, the Swedes of the Delaware remained the 
objects of generous and disinterested regard at the 
court of Stockholm. 

23. * While the forces of the Dutch were withdrawn 
from New Amsterdam, in the expedition against the 
Swedes, the neighboring Indians appeared in torte 
before the city, and ravaged the surrounding country. 
The return of the expedition restored confidence ; — 
peace was concluded, and the captives were ransomed. 

24. 'In 1663 the village of Esopus, now Kingston,* 
was suddenly attacked* by the Indians, and sixty-five 
of the inhabitants were either killed or carried away 
captive. A force from New Amsterdam being sent to 
their assistance, the Indians were pursued to their vil- 
lages; their fields were laid waste; many of their 
warriors were killed, and a number of the captives 
were released. These vigorous measures were followed 
by a truce in December, and a treaty of peace in the 
May following. *» 

25. 'Although the Dutch retained possession of the 
country as far south as Cape Henlopen, yet their claims 
were resisted, both by Lord Baltimore, the proprietor 
of Maryland, and by the governor of Virginia. The 
southern boundary of New Netherlands was never 
definitely settled. At the north, the subject of bounda- 
ries was still more troublesome ; Massachusetts claimed 
an indefinite extent of territory westward, Connecticut 
had increased her pretensions on Long Island, and 
her settlements were steadily advancing towards the 
Hudson. 

26. *Added to these difficulties from without, dis- 
contents had arisen among the Dutch themselves. 
The New England notions of popular rights began to 
prevail ; — the people, hitherto accustomed to implicit 
deference to the will of their rulers, began to demand 
greater privileges as citizens, and a share in the gov- 
ernment 'Stuyvesant resisted the demands of the 



* Kirtffatoiu formerly called Esopus, is on the W. lide of HudiOB Uver, U UlalM 
Coanty; Abtrat oinety nilet N. (hxn New York city 
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people, and was sustain ad by the home goyemment 1664. 
*The prevalence of liberal principles, and the unjust , rowAai 
exactions of an arbitrary government, had alienated ^'ijr^ 
the affections of the people, and when rumors of an uomofthM 
English invasion reached them, they were already pre- Sme alien' 
pared to submit to English authority, in the hope of *^^ 
obtaining English rights. 

27. ^Early in 16(54, during a period of peace be- ^ nr,^ ^ 
tween England and Holland, the king of England, ^^^^^ 
indiflferent to the claims of the Dutch, granted* to his ^^^^f 
brother James, the Duke of York, the whole territory ». March ai 
from the Connecticut River to the shores of the Del- 
nware. 'The duke soon fitted out a squadron under «• Give an 
Colonel Nichols, with orders to take possession of the ^Mex^- 
Dutch province. TMfe arrival of the fleet found New XffS'^ 
Amsterdam in a defenceless state. The governor, "Sewi^S 
Stuyvesant, faithful to his employers, assembled his <^'««*- 
council and proposed a defence of the place ; but it 

was in vain that he endeavored to infuse his own spirit 
into his people, and it was not until after the capitu- 
lation had been agreed** to by the magistrates, that he ^ Sept. t. 
reluctantly signed* it. c scpt. 8. 

28. *The fall of the capital, which now received the «. What 
name of New York, was followed by the surrender** ^ISi^Si 
of the settlement at Fort Orange, which received the '^ae^^ 
name of Albany, and by the general submission of the d. ocl a, 
province, with its subordinate settlements on the Del- e. Oct ii. 
aware. • »The government of England was acknowl- '>JJJS?«1^ 
edged over the whole early in October, 1664. «'''f"'^^ 

o _ _., , ., _, / , , T-r' n 1 England a^ 

29. 'Thus, while England and Holland were at knowtedsei 
peace, by an act of the most flagrant injustice, the whouj 
Dutch dominion in America was overthrown after an \aMp\he 
existence of little more than half a century. 'Previous ^7^S'j^?^ 
to the surrender, the Duke of York had conveyed f to <?««'? 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret all that pox- S;"|['^*' 
tion of New Netherlands which now forms the state %"^Jg*^ 
of New Jersey, over which a separate government was Berkeley 
established under its proprietors. ■Ihe settlements on tereti 
the Delaware, subsequently called " The Territories," Jiiia^^TM 
were connected with the province of New York until "^^pi' 
their purchase* by William Penn in 1682, when they lsmp^iso 
weP3 icined to the government of Pennsylvania. 
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SECTION n. 

HEW YORK TO 1754. (dELAWAEB* 
mOLUDED UNTIL 1682.) 



1. *0n the surrender of New 

Netherlands, the new name of it« 

capital was extended to the whole 

territory embraced under the gov 

1 864. emment of the Duke of York. Long Island, which 

had been previously granted*^ to the Earl of Sterling, 

was now, in total disregard of ^e claims of Conneo- 

IfuTiS^ ticut, purchased by the duke, and has since remained 

ISv^NSk^' a part of New York. " The Territories," comprising 

latMb/ ^jjg present Delaware, remained under the jurisdiction 

•.1023. ^£» jvjg^ York, and were ruled by deputies appointed 

by the governors of the latter. 

% Give an. 2. ^Colonel Nichols, the first English governor of 

Stadmin^ the provincc, exercised both executive and legislative 

^owSmt powers, but no rights of representation were conceded 

ni^. tQ jj^Q people. The Dutch titles to land were held to 

be invalid, and the fees exacted for their renewal were 

a source of much profit to the new governor. The 

people were disappointed in not obtaining a represent 

ctive government, yet it must be admitted that the 

governor, considering his arbitrary powers, ruled with 

much moderation. 

3. ^Upder Lovelace, the successor of Nichols, the 
arbitrary system of the new government was more 
fully developed. The people protested against being 
taxed for the support- of a government in which they 



1667. 
1670. 

8. OftHt 
admUiistra 



lace 



tumj^Love- had no voice, and when their proceedings were trans- 
mitted to the governor, they were declared " scand i 
lous, illegal, and seditious," and were ordered to be 
burned by the common hangman. 



* DELAWARE, one of the Middle States, and, next to Rhode Island, the smallest ta 

he Union, contains an area of but little more than 3,000 square miles. The sontheni 

6:irt of the state i!« level and sandy; the northern moderately hilly and rough; ^^\A)% 

the western honler contains an elevated tablo land, dividing the waters which mil Inio 

the Chesapeake from those which flow Into Delaware Bay. 
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4. 'A war having broken out between England and 1673. 
Holland in 1672, in the following year the latter dis- "T^^ 
patched a small squadron to destroy the commerce of ^ j^[^^'^ 
the English colonies. Arriving at New York during j. oivean 
the absence of the governor, the city was surrendered* '^Tecin^ 
by the traitorous and cowardly Manning, without any ^'"f,^'^* 
attempt at defence. New Jersey made no resistance, i^ourch, 

^ J I unci Its TCS' 

and the settlements on the Delaware followed the ex- toration to 
ample. The name New Netherlands was again re- ta^^^jy 
vived, but it was of short continuance. In February ]a'7A 
of the following year peace was concluded'' between b. Feb. 19 
the contending powers, and early in November New 
Netherlands was again surrendered to the English. 
• 5. *Doubts having been raised as to the validity of 2. ivhydtd 
the Duke of York's title, because it had been granted ylrk^tam 
while the Dutch were in full and peaceful possession ^^Ttoine 
of the country, and because the country had since been co'^ntri// 
reconquered by them, the duke thought it prudent to 
obtain* from his brother, the king, a new patent, c. juiy 9. 
confirming the former grant, ^'i^j^g office of gov- 3. 117,0 j^a, 
ernor was conferred^ on Edmund Andros, who af- ^^er^or^ 
terwards became distinguished as the tyrant of New d. juiyii. 
England. 

6. *His government was arbitrary; no representa- ^^^^^"^'/^^ 
tion was allowed the people, and taxes were levied g^^^ri^^ 
without their consent. 'As the Duke of York claimed <^ Andros f 
the country as far east as the Connecticut River, in the 1675. 
following summer Andros proceeded to Saybrook, and ^'Ja'^/nS 
attempted* to enforce the claim ; but the spirited re- "^S/orS'ri'i 
sistance of the people compelled him to return without dukfsciaim 

I . , . r . ' , . -t^ to Connec- 

accomphshmg his object. ttcut? 

7. •Andros likewise attempted^ to extend his juris- *• *^,"'%9®®* 
diction over New Jersey, claiming it as a dependency e. to Neio 
of New York, although it had previously been re- f ler^ieso. 
granted* by the duke to Berkeley and Carteret. Tn g.seep. las 
1682 the " Territories," now forming the state of Del- '^Jpo^ * 
aware, were granted *» by the Duke of York to VVil- ^ ^7,„^y„« 
liam Penn, from which time until the Revolution they ^l!f\^'^{^ 
were united with Pennsylvania, or remained under tojycjuti 

. , ••!..• r 1 "^ ' aware f 

tiie jurisdiction of her governors. h. see p. iso 

8. •Andros having returned to England, Colonel %.\vhowa» 
Thomas I>ongan, a Catholic, was appointed governor, '^^aSS^ 



y f 
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16§3. and arrived in the province in 1683. 'Through the 

^,una^ ' advice of William Penn the duke had instructed Don- 
a*fMta»ce» S^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ assembly of representatives. The a9- 
toaathe semblv, with the approval of the governor, established 

"Charter qf ,, r>% t ^ n* i • i ' i i « 

Libertiea'' a " CHARTER OF LIBERTIES, whlch COnCCded tO the 

*a. Nov. ». People many important rights which they had not pre- 
viously enjoyed, 
s. What 9. ^The charter declared that " supreme legislative 
provisions power should for ever reside in the governor, council 
c&iieri ^"^ people, met in general assembly ; — that every free 
holder and freeman might vote for representatives with- 
out restraint, — that no freeman should suffer, but by 
judgment of his peers, and that all trials should be by 
a jury of twelve men, — that no tax should be assessed, 
on any pretence whatever, but by the consent of the 
assembly, — that no seaman or soldier should be quar- 
tered on the inhabitants against their will, — that no 
martial law should exist, — and that no person profess- 
ing faith in God, by Jesus Christ, should at any time, 
be in any way disquieted or questioned for any differ- 
treatuwa$ ®^^® of opinion in matters of religion." ^In 1684 the 
"wM?'* governors of New York and Virginia met the deputies 
b. Aug. 12. of the Five Nations at Albany, and renewed** with 
them a treaty of peace. 
1685. 10. '•On the accession « of the Duke of York to the 
»rf!^* throne of England, with the title of Jam^s II., the 
' bitrary hopcs which the people entertained, of a permanent 
^>umoed the representative government, were, m a measure, de- 
^^Mnalii feated. A direct tax was decreed, — sprinting presses, 
the dread of tyrants, were forbidden in the province ; 
and many arbitrary exactions were imposed on the 
people. 

laS^thA ^^' '^^ ^^ ^^® evident intention of the king to in- 
introduc- troduce the Catholic religion into the province, and 
Catholic re- most of the officers appointed by him were of that faith. 
f. wMfin- 'Among other modes of introducing popery, James in- 
didi^n^^n structcd Govcmor Dongan to favor the introduction of 
receive.jind Catholic priests, bv the French, among: the Iroquois : 

tohy did he , ^^ " i,*' , ^ii* i°i • i' 

resist the Dut Dongan, altJiough a Catholic, clearly seeing the 
r"»^7<» ambitious designs of the French for extending their 

j?wtof«Swi i^^fltience over the Indian tribes, resisted the mensure. 

vteFrenchi ^Xhe Iroquois remained attached to the English, and 
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long carried on a violent warfare against the French. 16 §7. 
Durin<? the administration of Donffan the French made 



two invasions* of the territory of the Iroquois, neither *• »" »«84 ^ 

. f, , J ^ ) and 1687. | 

of which was successful. 

12. *Dongan was succeeded by Francis Nicholson, 1688. 
the lieutenant-general of Andros. Andros had been 'j^J?^,-^ 
previonslv** appointed gfovernor of New En^and, and ^'^^^ ««; 
his authority was now extended over the province of Andros tn 
New York. ^The discontents of the people had been b. see p.'^m.; 
g^-jtiually increasing since the conquest from the Dutch, a. Hoto did 
and when, in 1689, news arrived of the accession of receive tha 
William and Mary to the throne of England, the peo- SSSs^n^ 
pie joyfully received the intelligence, and rose in open and Mary? 
rebellion to the existing government. 1689. 

13. ^One Jacob Lcisler, a captain of the militia, s- ^jj*'*'i 
aided by several hundred men in arms, with the gen- the proceed- 
eral approbation of the citizens took possession*' of the 7erand of 
fort at New York, in the name of William and Mary; ^J'f^^ 
while Nicholson, after having vainly endeavored to 
counteract the movements of the people, secretly went 

on board a ship and sailed for England. *The ma- 4 nr^ ^id 
gistrates of the city, however, being opposed to the as- /jf^^^^i^ 
sumption of Leisler, repaired to Albany, where the cUydoJ 
authority of Leisler was denied,' although, in both 
places, the government was administered in the name 
of William and Mary. 

14. 'Milborne, the son-in-law of Leisler, was sent to s. what ft 
Albany to demand the surrender of the fort ; but, meet- 'birnfs ^ 
mg with opposition, he returned without accomplishing ^Tiny/'* 
his object. 'In December, letters arrived from the king, , ^^,^1 f^ 
empowering Nicholson, or whoever administered the ^lere'recauh 
government in his absence, to take the chief command ^n^Jank 
of the province. Leisler regarded the letter as ad- and how did 
dressed to himself, and assumed the title and authority garlthemt 
o^ lieutenant-governor. 1690. 

15. ^King William's war haviijg^t this period bro- f- Give an 
ken out, in February,** 1690, a v|ftSty of about three ^a^ti^ 
hundred French and Indians fell upon Schenectady, a ^^^t^S^ 
village on the Mohawk, killed sixty persons, took thirty ** ^"^^^ *^ 

• J V 1 lu 1 -oi /• .1 • ^ ^' Whatoc- 

pnsoners, and burned the place. •Soon after this event, eurredsoon 
the northern portion of the pr9vince, terrified by the ^vuiT 
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1090. recent calamity, and troubled by domestic factions, 

yielded to the authority of Leisler. 
* 1. ^yfuitit iG. ^The northern colonies, roused by the atrocities 
nwtiicrn 01 tlic r rench and tiieir savage allies at the commence- 
anduftU ment of King William's war, resolved to attack the 
'al'ofnS" enemy in turn. After the successful expedition* of Sir 
SSSi William Phipps against Port Royal, New York, Mas- 
^ sachusetts, and Connecticut, united for the reduction of 
*'pai««i.** Montreal and Clue bee. I'he naval armament sent 
b. See p. §2. against Cluebec was wholly unsuccessful.** The land 
expedition, planned by Leisler, and placed under the 
command of General Winthrop of Connecticut, pro- 
ceeded as far as Wood Creek,* near the head of l^ke 
Champlain,t when sickness, the want of provisions, 
and dissensions among the officers, compelled a return. 
1691. 17. ^Early in 1691 Richard Ingoldsby arrived at 
^!K- ^^^^ York, and announced the appointment of Colonel 
Sraii/'^ Sloughter, as governor of the province. He bore a 
goidabyt commission as captain, and without producing any 
order from the king, or from Sloughter, haughtily de- 
o. Feb. ». manded« of Leisler the surrender of the fort With 
this demand Leisler refused to comply. He protested 
against the lawless proceedings of Ingoldsby, but de- 
clared his readiness to yield the government to Slough- 
ter on his arrival, 
d. March 29. 1 8. ^At length, in March, Sloughter himself arrived,* 
^sfou^fuef ^^^ Leisler immediately sent messengers to receive his 
arrivcand orders. The messenirers were detained, and Insroldsbv 

whatfol- . 1 ° /. .1 1 S P . ^ 

unoed? was twice seut to the lort with a verbal commission to 

4 ivhvdtd ^^^^^^ ^^s surrender. <Leisler at first hesitated to 

Leiaierat yield to his inveterate enemy, preferring to deliver the 

rjte/d. and 6 »rt into the hands of Sloughter himself: but, as his 

thi%'iu? messengers and his letters to Sloughter were unheeded, 

the next day he personally surrendered the fort, and, 

* Wood Creek, In Washington Cowity, New York, flows north, and (klls into th« 
sonth end of Lake Chaniplahi, at the v^llajje of Whitehall. The narrow body of water, 
however, between Whitehall and Ticonderoga, Is often called South River. Through 
a consi(leral)le jwrtion of its course Wood Creek is now used as a p;trt of the Cham* 
plain Canal. There is another Wood Creek in Oneida County, New York. (See p. ISlJ 

t Ijake Ckamplain lies between the states of New York and Vermont, and extends 
foui or five miles into Canada. It is about 130 miles in length, and varies from half • 
iiill6 to fifteen miles in width, its southern (xirtion being the narrowest Its outlet It 
;he Sorel or Richelieu, through which it discharges its waters into the St I«awiei 
Tbi* lake was discovered in 1G09 by Samuel Cliamplaiii, the founder of Quebec. 
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with Mi'borae and others, was immediately thrown 1691. 
into prison. 

19. ^Leisler and Milborne were soon after tried on J-^®'^*^ 
the charge of being rebels and traitors, and were con- thetriaiand 
demnc»i to death, but Sloughter hesitated lo put the ^LeiJier7nd 
sentence in execution. At length the enemies of the '"^""*"* 
condemned, when no other measures could prevail 

with the governor, invited him to a feast, and, when 
his reason was drowned in wine, persuaded him to »• ^'*^ * 
sign the death warrant. Before he recovered from his ^dSarufouT 
intoxication the prisoners were executed.* ^Their 'm^w? 
estates were confiscated, but were afterwards, on ap- 3 „r,,„, 
plication to the kino-, restored to their heirs. ^'^f^ ^i'*^'*" 

20. 'In June, Sloug-hter met a council of the Iro- jtonedin 
quois, or Five Nations, at Albany, and renewed the admmistra- 
treaties which had formerly been in force. Soon after, ^ ^'* 
having returned to New York, he ended, by a sudden 4. what war 
death,*' a short, weak, and turbulent administration. *''^?J']^'' 
*In the mean time the English, with their Indian allies, ^^andwun 
the Iroquois, carried on the war against the French, what re- 
and, under Major Schuyler, made a successful attack 1692 
on the French settlements beyond Lake Champlain. s. ivhatwnM 

21. "Benjamin Fletcher, the next governor of the i^o/«?S; 
province, was a man of strong passions, and of mod- ^^^<^'«'^ 
erate abilities ; but he had the prudence to follow the \^wV^ 
counsels, of Schuyler, in his intercourse with the In- fr^n^htat- 
dians. 'The Iroquois remained the active allies of the ^°^^^f 
English, and their situation in a great measure screened 1593 
the province of New York from the attacks of the 7. whatu 
Freijch. ;- jpS?;Jf'. 

22. ''Fletcher having been authorized by the crown clnnecti- 
to take the command of the militia of Connecticut, he ^^^ 

c Nov 6 

proceeded to Hartford to execute his commission ; but see p. iio. 
the people resisted,* and he was forced to return with- \cmpts%ah 
out accomplishing his object. ^He labored with great ^^^^^^-f 
zeai, in endeavoring to establish the English church ; churchf 
hut the people demanded toleration, and the assembly 1696. 
resolutely opposed the pretensions of the governor. ^*;S?^ 
•In 1696 the French, under Frontenac, with a large djjy^iug 
force, made an unsuccessful invasion^ of the territory 10, wmh 
of the Iroquois. "In the following year King William's "^^.^.Vr' 
urar wa«^ terminated by the peace of Rys wick. ? •. sept iao. 
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169§. 23. »In 1698, the Earl of Bellamont, an Irish peer 

•jlJ^^^j^J^ a man of energy and integrity, succeeded* Fletcher in 
1. \v?Mti» the administration of the government of New York, 
Bellamont, and, in the following year, New Hampshire and Mas- 

iS^njy^ sachusetts were added to his jurisdiction. 'Piracy had 
^*SS^ at this time increased to an alarming extent, infestiiur 

rofpiraey? every sea from America to China ; and Bellamont haa 
been particularly instructed to put an end to this evil 
on the American coast. 

AOfBezzjj- 24. 'For this purpose, before his departure for 

Jfftatomp- America, in connexion with several persons of dis- 
'^*""^ tinction he had equipped a vessel, the command of 
4 jvhatu which was given to William Kidd. ^Kidd, himself, 
^Kt^i^ however, soon after turned pirate, and became the ter- 
ror of the seas ; but, at length, appearing publicly at 

b. luiy. W99. Boston, he was arrested,** and sent to England, where 

e. May 23, he was tried and executed. « 'Bellamont and his part- 

s. wfiat J^ers were charged with abetting Kidd in his piracies, 

^M(U^ and sharing the plunder, but after an examination in 

%aimnf?^ the House 6f Commons, nothing could be found to crim- 
inate them. 
1701. 25. «0n the death** of Bellamont, the vicious, haugh 

^9^wjuuu ^y» ^"^ intolerant Lord Combury was appointed gov- 
iatd of the emor of New York, and New Jersey was soon aJter- 

no^ andffU wards added to his jurisdiction, — the proprietors of the 

jurudic- latter province having surrendered their rights to the 

'*^'li^ crown in 1702.« ^On the arrival of Combury, the 

e See 140 P^^v^^^ce was divided between two violent factions, the 
f. May. * friends and the enemies of the late unfortunate Leisler; 

7.w?uitwiu and the new governor, by espousing the cause of the 

the province latter, and by persecutmg with unrelentmg hate all 

^i, and ' denominations except that of the Church of England, 
dS^^hSii soon rendered himself odious to the great mass of the 

odious to the nonnlp 

people? people. 

V^S" ^^' '^^ likewise embezzled the public money,^— 

people tore- contracted debts which he was unable to pay, — ^re- 

^^aiif^^' peatedly dissolved the assembly for opposition to his 

wishes, — and, by his petty tyranny, and dissolute nab- 

its, soon weakened his influence with all parties, "vho 

». wTM/oi- J^epe^tedly requested his recall. »Being deprived* of 

unoedh^ re- his office, his crcditors threw him into the same prison 

fUneei where he had unjustly confined many worthier men. 
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and where He remained a prisoner, for debt, until the 1T0§, 
death of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, 
entitled him to his liberation. 

27. *As the history of the successive administrations »• whatu 
of the governors of New York, from this period until ^^e%itow- 
the time of the French and Indian war, would possess ufrSSSnS 
little interest for the general reader, a few of the more 
important events only will be mentioned. 

28. *Clueen Anne's war having broken out in 1702, 1709. 
he northern colonies, in 1709, made extensive prepara- \J^^\^ 
aons for an attack on Canada. While the New Ens:- ^p^^^^- 

I , I . . , o liana for in 

land colonies were preparmg a naval armament to co- vadine 
operate with one expected from England, New York mid why 
and New Jersey raised a force of eighteen hundred ^'^urpri^ 
men to march against Montreal by way of Lake Cham- ^'*^*^*^^ 
plain. This force proceeded as far as Wood Creek,* ^N.p.iao. 
when, learning that the armament promised from Eng- 
land had been sent to Portugal, the expedition was 
abandoned. 

29. 'Soon after, the project was renewed, and a large 1711. 
fleet under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker s- oiw an 
being sent from England to co-operate with the colonial the second 
forces, an expedition of four thousand men from New '*"*'^^^' 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, commenced its 
march' towards Canada. The fleet being shattered** by b^ept. s. i 
a storm, and returning to England, the land expedition, * **" 
after proceeding as far as Lake George,* was likewise 
compelled to return. 

30. *The debt incurred by New York, in these ex- *^^l^ 
peditions, remained a heavy burden upon her resources ^^^.^f^ 
for many years. 'In 1713 the Tuscaroras, having been 1713. 
defeated in a war with the Carolinians, migrated to the s. or tM 
north, and joined the confederacy of the Five Nations. S^^'*t?J 
—afterwards known as the " Six Nations." ^I^u. 

31. •The treaty of Utrecht in 1713'^ put an end to b. of the* 
dueen Anne's war, and, if we except the brief interval ^*^j 

im I ' • • • m I ■ ■ 

* Laks Oeerge, called by the French Imc Sacrament, on account of the pnritv of ftl 
wmten, aad now frequently called the Horicon, lies mostly between Washington and 
IVanen Counties, near the southern extremity of Lake Cliamplain, with which its oat- 
let communicates. It is a beautiful sheet of water, 230 feet above the Hudson, and 
■nnoonded by high hills ; it is thiny-three miles in length, and from two to three i« 
width, and Ib interspersed with numerous islands. Lalce George was long conspicuoiu 
In the early wan of the country, and several memorable battles were fought on its bar 
dMTt r8eeM^p.l81.) 
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1713. of King George^s war,* relieved the English colonics, 

a. 1744-1748. during a period of forty years, from the depredatfoas 

172*2. of the French and their Indian allies. *In 1722 the 

1. What governors of New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 

tods heiTat met the deputies of the Iroquois at Albany, for the pur 

'^'itS^'* pose of confirming treaties, and transacting other busi- 

2. What 69- ^^css. 2|;)m.ing the same year Governor Burnett estat- 

uSu'na&^at ^^shed a trading-house at Oswego,* on the southeastern 

onoeffoi shore of Lake Ontario; and in 1727 a fort was com* 

I Fbr what pleted at the same place. 'The primary object of this 

oojictf frontier establishment was to secure the favor of the 

. Indians, by a direct trade with them, which had before 

been engrossed by the French. 

4. What 32. *The French, at this time, had evidendy formed 
^SleFren^ the scheme of confining the English to the territory 

fonnedi ^^^^ q|* ^j^g AUeghanies, by erecting a line of forts and 
tmding-houses on the western waters, and by securing 

5. Miiat *^^ influence of the western tribes. «With this view, 
JLifSJla ill 1726 they renewed the fortress at Niafirara,t which 

meant em- J . r i 

vioyedi gave them control over the conmierce oi the remote 

1731. interior. Five years later they established a garrison 

on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, but soon after 

removed it to Crown Point,:|: on the western shore. 

6. miatis The latter defended the usual route to Canada, and 

p^uiidm §^^v® security to Montreal. •With the exception of 

^'^t/Sie^ the English fortress at Oswego, the French had pos- 

Frenchat scssiou of the entire country watered by the St. Law- 

r. whatwaa renco and its tributaries, while their claims to Louisi- 

tion^fhe ^^^j o^ the west, embraced the whole valley of the 

«r/rS. Mississippi. 

Cosby 7 33, 'During the administration of Governor Cosby, 

prosecution who camo out in 1732, the province was divided be- 

SZm tween two violent parties, the liberal or democratic, 

^^la and the aristocratic party. *A journal of the popular 

* (See page 183. 

t This place was in the state of New Yoric, on a point of land at the mouth of Nlaf 
ara River. As early as 1679 a French oflicer, M. de Salle, enclosed a small spot hers 
with palisades. The fortifications once enclosed a space of eifflit acres, and it wait 
long the greatest place south of Montreal and west of Albany. The American fort .\l 
Ognra now occupies the site of the old French fort. (See Map, p. 806.) 

X Crown Point is a town in Essex County, New York, on the western shore of Lake 
Chnniplain. The fort, called by the French Fort Frederic, and after>vards repaired and 
called Croton Point, was situated on a point of land projecting into the lake at tho N.Ek 
extremity of the town, ninety-five miles, in a direct line, N.E. from Albany. It* site if 
now marked by a heap of ruins. 
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party having attacked the measures of the governor 1733* 
and council with some virulence, the editor* was thrown a.j. p.zen 
mto prison, '^ and prosecuted for a libel against the gov- eer. 
ernment. Great excitement prevailed ; the editor was ^' ^°'^' *^^ 
zealously defended by able counsel ; and an independ- 1735. 
ent jury gave a verdict of acquittal.* c. July. 

34. *The people applauded their conduct, and, to i.uowdid 
Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, one of the defend- iJJ wSjS 
ers of the accused, the magistrates of the city of New gardSu 
York presented an elegant gold box, for his learned and ^jffryf 
generous defence of the rightsofmankindand the liberty 

of the press, ^x^js important trial shows the prevail- i.whatm 
mg liberal sentiments of the people at that period, and ahota.and 
may be regarded as one of the early germs of American r&niubere^ 

freedom. eardedJ 

35. *In 1741 a supposed negro plot occasioned great 1741. 
excitement in the city of New York. There were then 3- **^^«$.*» 
many slaves m the provmce, agfamst whom suspicion nesropiot 
was nrst directed by the robbery oi a dwelling house, 

and by the frequent occurrence of fires evidently caused 
by design. The magistrates of the city having offered 
rewards, pardon, and freedom, to any slave that would 
testify against incendiaries and conspirators, some aban 
doned females were induced to declare that the negroes 
had combined to burn the city and make one of their 
number governor. 

36. *There was soon no want of witnesses; ih.^ A.whatiom 
number of the accused increased rapidly ; and even '%^^u^ 
white men were designated as concerned ir the plot. ''**"" 
Before the excitement was over more than thirty per- 
sons were executed ; — several of these were burned at 

the stake ; and many were transported to foreign parts. 

37. 'When all apprehensions of danger had sub- 5. Hoto %om 
sided, and men began to reflect upon the madness of '^g^Jed' 
the project itself, and the oase character of most of the "^^^JlJS^* 
witnesses, the reality of the plot began to be doubted ; ^|^^ 
and the people looked back with horror upon the nu- <^' 
merous and cruel punishments that had been inflicted. 

38. •Boston and Salem have had their delusions of 6. ivhat 
witchcraft, an.^ New York its Negro Plot, in each of f^m/rom 
which many innocent persons suffered death. These J^/pS 
mournful results show the necessity of exceeding cau- «*«''«»«»<» 
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1713. of King George's war,* relieved the English colonics, 
a. 1744-1748. during a period of forty years, from the depredatidas 

1722. of the French and their Indian allies. *In 1722 the 

1. ir/iflj governors of New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
\omhep€tat met the deputies of the Iroquois at Albany, for the pur 

'^'i?^//'* pose of confirming treaties, and transacting other busi- 
2. \vhate$- ^^css. 2f)uring the same year Governor Burnett estat- 
wumalu^at ^^shed a trading-house at Oswego,* on the southeastern 

onovffoi shore of Lake Ontario; and in 1727 a fort was com* 
I Fbr what pleted at the same place. 'The primary object of this 

onject/ frontier establishment was to secure the favor of the 
. Indians, by a direct trade with them, which had before 
been engrossed by the French. 

4. ivhai 32. *The French, at this time, had evidendy formed 
^l^elSh the scheme of confining the English to the territory 

formed J ^^^^ ^^ ^j^g AUeghanies, by erecting a line of forts and 
trading-houses on the western waters, and by securing 

5. Mimt ^^^ influence of the western tribes. «With tliis view, 
l^/I^Jia ill 1726 they renewed the fortress at Niagara,! which 

weans em- i i i r i 

ployed} gave them control over the conmierce of the remote 

1731. interior. Five years later they established a garrison 

on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, but soon after 

removed it to Crown Point,:|: on the western shore. 

6. wiaiis The latter defended the usual route to Canada, and 

^usiotw ^^^^ security to Montreal •With the exception of 

^'^o/Sie'^ the English fortress at Oswego, the French had pos- 

Frenchat sessiou of the entire country watered by the St. Law- 

1. whatwaa rence and its tributaries, while their claims to Louisi- 

ihnoffhe ^na, on the west, embraced the whole valley of the 

«?SS. Mississippi. 

^y? 33. 'During the administration of Governor Cosby, 

prosecuffon who camc out in 1732, the province was divided be- 

SZtMi tween two violent parties, the liberal or democratic, 

5^{J; and the aristocratic party. *A journal of the popular 

* (See page 183. 

t This place was in the state of New Yoric, on a point of land at the mouth of Nlag 
ara River. As early as 1679 a French oflicer, M. de Salle, enclosed a small spot hers 
with palisades. The fortifications once enclosed a spnce of eiRht acres, and it wai> 
long the greatest place south of Montreal and west of Albany. The American fort .\i 
Ugara now occupies the site of the old French fort. (See Map, p. 806.) 

X Grown Point is a town in Essex County, New York, on the western shore of Lake 
Champlain. The fort, called by the French Fort Frederic, and after%vards repaired and 
called Croum Point, was situated on a point of land projecting into the lake at tho N.Ek 
extremity of the town, ninety-five miles, in a direct line, N.E. from Albany. It* site if 
now marked by a heap of ruins. 
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party having attacked the measures of the governor 1733* 
and council with some virulence, the editor* was thrown a. j. p. zen 
mto prison,'' and prosecuted for a libel aofainst the ffov- ser. 

\r^ • -111 !• b Nov 1734 

ernment. Great excitement prevailed ; the editor was ' 
zealously defended by able counsel ; and an independ- 1735. 

ent jury gave a verdict of acquittal.* c. July. 

34. *The people applauded their conduct, and, to i.Howdfd 
Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, one of the defend- Sui^yfuvju- 
ers of the accused, the magistrates of the city of New gardSu 
York presented an elegant gold box, for his learned and ^^J^^ 
generous defence of the rightsof mankind and the liberty 

of the press. ^i^j^Js important trial shows the prevail- 9.mMtdid 

\ng liberal sentiments of the people at that period, and show, and 

may be regarded as one of the early germs of American ^l^neri^ 

freedom. ^«^^' 

35. ^In 1741 a supposed negro plot occasioned great 1741. 
excitement in the city of New York. There were then 3- ^vhatu 
many slaves in the province, against whom suspicion nesropiot 
was first directed by the robbery of a dwelling house, 

and by the frequent occurrence of fires evidently caused 
by design. The magistrates of the city having offered 
rewards, pardon, and freedom, to any slave that would 
testify against incendiaries and conspirators, some aban 
doned females were induced to declare that the negroes 
had combined to burn the city and make one of their 
number governor. 

36. *There was soon no want of witnesses ; the a. what toa$ 
number of the accused increased rapidly ; and even 'JS/Scttfr"' 
white men were designated as concerned ir the plot. ''**"'' 
Before the excitement was over more than thirty per- 
sons were executed ; — several of these were burned at 

the stake ; and many were transported to foreign parts. 

37. 'When all apprehensions of danger had sub- s. Hoto toa$ 
sided, and men began to reflect upon the madness of '^gafoLl' 
the project itself, and the oase character of most of the ^^em£m^ 
witnesses, the reality of the plot began to be doubted ; %^Ji^%. 
and the people looked back with horror upon thenu- <^' 
merous and cruel punishments that had been inflicted. 

38. 'Boston and Salem have had their delusions of 6. ivaw 
witchcraft, an.^ New York its Negro Plot, in each of 'S'/rZ 
which many innocent persons suffered death. These '^ojpnbli 
mourn fuJ results show the necessity of exceeding cau- «*«*'«»»«»'« 
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1711. tion and calm investigation in times of great publio 

excitement, lest terror or deluded enthusiasm get the 

predominance of reason, and "make madmen of us all." 

^9. *The subsequent history of New York, previous 

to the commencement of the French and Indian war, 

1745. contains few events of importance. In 1745, during 

I. What ia King Gcorge's war, the savages in alliance with 

thtBubse- France made some incursions into the territory north 

Sfy^^'tw of Albany, and a few villages were deserted* on theii 

i Nor approach. The province made some preparations to 

join the eastern colonies in an expedition against Caa- 

1748. ada, out in 1748 a treaty of peace was concluded *> be* 

b. Oct. ). tween the contending powers, and New York again 

enjoyed a short interval of repose, soon to be disturbed 

by a conflict more sanguinary than any which had 

preceded. A connected history of that contest, in 

which all the colonies acted in concert, is given in the 

, fleep.m, "French and Indian War."* 



QTi^Mti^ CHAPTER VII. 

NEW JERSEY.* 



Chapter 
VTL treat? 



t. In what 1. *The territory embraced in the present state of 

^jtraelfat New Jersey was included in the Dutch province of 

jiraHnciur j^^^^ Netherlands ; and the few events connected with 

its history, previous to the conquest by the English in 

acamnt^} 1664, belong to that province. 'In 1623 Fort Nassau 

the early was built on the eastern bank of the Delaware, but 

was soon after deserted. Probably a few years before 

this the Dutch began to form settlements at Bergen, 

and other places west of the Hudson, in the vicinity 

of New York ; but the first colonizing of the province 

dates, more properly, from the settlement of Elizabeth- 

lb64. townf in 1664. 

♦ NEW JERSEY, one of the Middle States, bordering on the Atlantic, and lyinf 
south of Nev York, and east of Pennsylvania and Delaware, contains \a area of abgpit. 
9,000 square miles. The northern part of the state is uiountainous, t' <« middle is ^ifw* 
sified bv hills and valleys, and is well adapted to grazing and to uost kinds* of grata. 
while the southern part Is level and sandy, and, to a great extent, barren ; the natuNl 
growth of the soil being chiefly shrub oaks and yellow pines. 

t Eiitabethtovn is situated on lOizabethtown Creek, two and a half o^Im from Iti 
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2. 'Soon after the grant of New Netherlands to the lOO^. 
Duke of York, and previous to the surrender, the duke ^ j, , ^ 
conveyed* that portion of the territory which is bc^'nded i. nvjni 
on the east, south, and west, respectively, by the Hud- tiS^terntwy 
son, the sea, and the Delaware, and north by the 41st Dukl%' 
degree and 40th minute of latitude, to Lord Berkeley Iw%'!SndZ 

nd Sir George Carteret, who were already proprietors ^^^^^^ 

of Carolina. ''This tract was called New Jersey, in j ^^.^^^ 

compliment to Carteret, who had been governor of the ^JJJ^^^'JjSJu 

sland of Jersey,* and had defended it for the king traci, and 

iuring the civil war> b.NoS'p.ei 

3. *To invite settlers to the country, the proprietors 1665. 
soon publish ed« a liberal constitution for the colony, c. Feb. ao. 
promising freedom from taxation, except by the act of %Jdp^the 
the colonial assembly, and securing equal privileges, ^Srmtd^ 
and liberty of conscience to all. *In 1665 Philip Car- "^^JJJf^' 
teret, the first governor, arrived,"* and established him- d. Aug. 
self at Elizabethtown, recently settled by emigrants {fJJff^tgS- 
from Long: Island, and which became the first capital *^^°^/ «"<* 

o ' * what wa» 

01 the mfant colony. the capital 

4. «New York and New England furnished most in<x7^ 
of the early settlers, who were attracted by the saiu- gaid^^thi 
brity of the climate, and the liberal institutions which '^[^.f" 
the inhabitants were to enjoy. •Fearing little from ^ ^^^ ' 
the neighboring Indians, whose strength had been cauge$qfth§ 
broken by long hostilities with the Dutch, and guarded which tSm 
by the Five Nations and New York against the ap- ^^^^ 
proaches of the French and their savage allies, the 
colonists of New Jersey, enjoying a happy security, 
escaped the dangers and privations which had afflicted 

the inhabitants of most of the other provinces. 

5. ''After a few years of quiet, domestic disputes 
began to disturb the repose of the colony. The pro- .««.. 
prietors, by their constitution, had required the pay- ^ ^y^^ 
ment, after 1670, of a penny or halfpenny an acre for *|j*^"^3f 
the use of land ; but when the day of payment ar- tttfiedths 
rived, the demand of the tribute met with general op- coionj/? 

entrance into Staten Taland Sound, and twelve miles S.W. from New York city. It 
was named from Lady Elizabeth Carteret, wife of Sir Geofge Carteret. (Sec Map. p. 

in,andp.226.) 

* The island of Jersey is a strongly fortified island in the Enplish Channel, seventeen 
miles from the French ccast. It Lt twelve miles long, Pod has on average width of 
Aboat five milet. 
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1670. position.*- Those who had purchased land cf the In- 

dians refused to acknowledge the claims of the pro-_ 

prietors, asserting that a deed from the former was 

I. \vhat paramount to any other title. *A weak and dissolute 

^^imofd^^^' son of Sir George Carteret was induced to assume* 

a. i67e. the government, and after two years of disputes and 

confusion, the established authority was set at defiance 

by open insurrection, and the governor was compelled 

b W7S. to return^ to England. 

1673. 6. ^In the following year, during a war with Hoi* 
1. u7io/ ocr land, the Dutch regained*' all their former possessions, 
thefoiiow- including New Jeisey, but restored them to the Eng- 

3 p. 127. , . 1 . » , '/, . , I* 



e.See 



1674. obtained*^ a second charter, confirming the former 
d. July 9. grant ; and, in disregard of the rights of Berkeley and 
^fther^pfo- Carteret, appointed* Andros governor Over the whole 
Se^Duke% ^e-united province. On the application of Carteret, 
York, however, the duke consented to restore New Jersey ; 
* t"© L^ but he afterwards endeavored^ to avoid the full per- 
formance of his engagement, by pretending that he 
had reserved certain rights of sovereignty over the 
country, which Andros seized every opportunity of 
asserting. 
• 1674. 7. '•In 1674 Lord Berkeley sold^ his share of New 
N *'b^Ti^^^ Jersey to John Fenwick, in trust for Edward Byllinge 
dispose of and his assignees. * In the following year Philip Car- 
rorj/? teret returned to New Jersey, and resumed the gov- 
€.Mardaj8. emment ; but the arbitrary proceedings of Andros long 
1 675. continued to disquiet the colony. Carteret, attempting 
acMunt^of to establish a direct trade between England and New 
tia f^ein Jersey, was warmly opposed by Andros, who claimed, 
twiAfui^^oa ^^^ ^^^ duke his master, the right of rendering New 
Jersey tributary to New York, and even went so far 
as to arrest Governor Carteret and convey him prisoner 
to New York. 
%.what dia- 8. *BvIlinofe, having become embarrassed in hi* 
Buiiinge fortunes, made an assignment of his share in the prov 
^"^efa^ ince to William Penn and two others, all Quakers. 
ioneiyvu whose first care was to effect a division of the territory 
fmigiuui between themselves and Sir George Carteret, that they 
might establish a sep<\rate government in accordance 
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with their pecuh'ar reh'g ous principles. 'The division* 1676. 
was accomplished* without difficulty; Carteret receiv- ^ j^^y , jj» . 
ing the eastern portion of the province, which was i. ivhatdi- 
called East Jersey; and .the assignees of Byllinge theprHvHiee 
the western portion, which they named West Jersey. '''"*''' ^' 
*Tho western proprietors then gave** the settlers a free 1677. 
constitution, under the title of " Concessions," similar b- Mtrch 13. 
to that given by Berkeley and Carteret, granting all f^iVS?^? 
tlie important privileges of civil and religious liberty. '^VprZtar?? 

9. ^The authors of the " Constitution" accompanied z. How wen 
U' publication with a special recommendation of the vued7othe 
province to the members of their own religious fra- ^fR'hM 
temity, and in 1677 upwards of four hundred Gluakers '■»«^'' 
came over and settled in West New Jersey. '•The 4. whatgub- -y 
settlers being unexpectedly called upon by Andros to j^redfo^Hr ) 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Duke of York, jj^ji/o^ 
and submit to taxation, they remonstrated earnestly ci«w/»? 
with the duke, and the question was finally referred to 

the eminent jurist. Sir William Jones, for his decision. 

10. *The result was a decision against the preten- 1680. 
sions of the duke, who immediately relinquished all Ja« rSS/?,^ 
claims to the territoiy and the government. Soon after, tn^nOMt 
he made a similar release in favor of the representatives ^^^^ ^^^^ 
of Carteret, in East Jersey, and the whole province thus ^^ 
ijjecame independent of foreign jurisdiction. werevu 

11. 'In 1681 the governor of West Jersey convoked ^o/Xl^^ 
the first representative assembly, which enacted* sev- "fyiifj^!* 
eral important laws for protecting property, punishing **^' 
crimes, establishing the rights of the people, and de- ^ lyftanea* 
fining the powers of rulers. 'The most remarkable %^/j!^^[l^^^ '^ 
feature in the new laws was a provision, that, in all iyhejmo 
criminal cases except treason, murder, and theft, the a. Dec. 1879 
person affffrieved should have power to pardon ihe 9. what att 

* _, ^ 00 * *^ poftal was 

oiienaer. niade of 

12. *After the death** of Sir George Carteret, the andwMt% 
trustees of his estates offered his portion of the province *?j2»/% ^■' 
for sale ; and in 1682 William Penn and eleven others, '"S'/"" 

♦ According to the terms of the deed, the divhllng line was to run from the mos 
southerly point of the east side of Little Egg Harimr, to the N. Western extremity of 
New Jersey; which was declared to be a point on the Delaware River in latUude 
41® 40', which is 18' 23" farther north than the present N. Western e.\iremily of the 
itate. Several partial attempts were made, at different times, to run the line, and much 
ecAtroversv arose from the disputes which these attempts occasioned 
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1682. members of the society of Friends, purchased* East 

ZfibAh\2. Jersey, over which Robert Barclay, a Scotch gentle- 

man, the author of the " Apology for Quakers," was 

b. July 27, appointed** governor for life. During his brief ad- 

He^Uedin ^^inistratiou* the colony received a large accession of 

1690. emigrants, chiefly from Ba relay ^s native county of 

Aberdeen, in Scotland. 

1685. 13. »0n the accession of the Duke of York to the 

account^^ throne, with the title of James II., — disregarding his 

ivwec^uret previous engao-ements and having formed the design 

vTYofk^ of annulling all the charters of the American colonies, 
token lit ie- he caused writs to be issued against both the Jerseys, 

1688 ^^^ ^^ 1688 the whole province was placed under the 
a. See p. 139, jurisdiction of A ndros, who had already** become the 

and p. 90. lying's governor of New York and New England. 

1688-9. 14. ^The revolution in England terminated the 

^imoiSfhe authority of Andros, and from June, 1689, to August, 

^ISiEne" 1^92, no regular government existed in New Jersey, 

land? and during the following ten years the whole province 

8. What *emained in an unsettled condition. 'For a time New 

w*Z«X. York attempted to exert her authority over New Jersey, 

vfm^twsi ^"^ a^ length the disagreements between the various 

proprietors and their respective adherents occasioned 

so much confusion, that the people found it difficult to 

ascertain in whom the government was legally vested. 

4. whatdii- *AX lengfth the proprietors, finding that their conflicting: 

proprietors claims tended only to disturb the peace ot their tem- 

''ffir tories, and lessen their profits as owners of the soil, 

^fl^^*!' made a surrender* of their powers of government to 
e A rii 25 ^^^^ crown ; and in 1702 New Jersey became a royal 
f. See p. 132. province, and was united^ to New York, under the 
8. Hoy was government of Lord Cornbury. 

Stn^y 15. «From this period until 1738 the province re- 
g.iTw-iTos. niained under the governors of New York, but with 
■ce p. 138. * a distinct legislative assembly. 'The administration* 
^'ialdif' of Lord Cornbury, consisting of little more than a his- 
^unJi°S' tory of his contentions with the assemblies of the prov- 

^'"tlwtT' ii^ce, fully developed the partiality, frauds, and tyranny 

7. What of the governor, and served to awaken in the people a 
comtmitiSn vigorous and vigilant spirit of liberty. 'The commis- 

%^7 sion and instructions of Cornbury formed the consti 
tution of New Jersey until the Revolution, 
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16. 'In 1728 the assembly petitioned the king to .I'SiS^ 
separate the province from New York ; but the peti- i.StpanMam 
tion was disregarded until 1738, when, through the ■■«><■>"' 
influence of Lewis Morris, the application was granted, '"'jjS' 
and Mr. Morris himself received 
the first commission as royal gov- 
ernor over the separate province of 
New Jersey. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



MABTLAKD.* 




1. 'The second charter given* to the London Com- JC09. 
pany, embraced, within the limits of Virginia, all the ^i™jj 
temlory which now forms the slate of Maryland. 'The j. j„ „a« 
country near the head of the Chesapeake was early ^^SS» 
explored^ by the Virginians, and a profitable trade in "f' 
fiirs was established with the Indians. »In 1C31 Wil- ,;^;,a^ 
liara Clayborne, a man of resolute and enterprising fau"r^- 
spirit, who had first been sent out aS a surveyor, by the viot^i 
London Coinpany,and who subsequently waa appoint- UiiiiifiM 
ed a member of the council, and secretary of me col- coyi^Si 
ony, obtained' a royal license to traffic with the Indians, c Mm «- 

2. 'Under this license, which was confirmed'' by a 1632. 
commission from the governor of Virginia, Clayborne '"^"^ 
perfected several trading establishments which he had uoMnaiid 
previously formed ; one on the island of Kent.f nearly '^/k™?' 



the nHMI lonUieni of Ihe Miilillc Bums, la very Lnegmliir In lis ml 
an inn oT nhuul 11.000 iqii.in miles. The CheiHiHnks Buy mat 

BL4ifl riffln H. ID S., lUvldin^ 11 Into (wo pHJts, cnll&t the Offers 
un> Stare. Tlis luul on (be eiulero ihdre Is genenlly level hiuI 

The cnuniry nn llnwesUni ihm, twlniv Uie'oimiirilie licrn.!* 
he emlern, l>ul Rhnve Ihe IWlIt Ihe cnunlry Iwcomej (pidiniUy un 

I Id Ihe wesun |sin or Iha lun li innuiniilnrnii. Iron nn li fnunl 
Ihe Hate, snrl eileiulve bedi of coal lAIiveva Ihe muunUlni In tlie 

II Isltnil In CheiKpCHlis Bsf . Ilei ntqaRlIe Annnpnlli, nror Ihe eitn 
ingi ID aiieen Anne'a Cianly, l( !■ nantly In Ihe T'mn oC a Mftii|M. 
uoftbooiftuty-flve •qivmiulln (See Hap. DMIfnf*.) 
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1A39. opposite Annapolis,* in the very heart of Maryland ; 

'iTiniuu' ^'^^ °"^ "^'" ''^^ month of the Susquehanna. 'Clay- 
"aimi'i^ borne had oolained a monopoly of the fur trade, and 
vtrguiia) Virginia aimed at extending her jurisdiction over tUe 
large tract of unoccupied territory lying between her 
borders and those of tlie Dutch in New Netherlands, 
.noiBiKTi 'Bill before the settlements of Clayborne irould be coin- 
ft/'MiS'? pleted, and the claim of Virginia confirmed, a new 
province was formed within her limits, and a govern- 
ment established on a plan as eiciraordinary as ila re- 
sults were benevolent. 
1. maiu 3. 'As sarly as 1G21, Sir George Calvert, whoso 
LslS»X- ''''^ ""^^ ^"^l iJaltimore, a lloman Catholic nobleman, 
I™""' influenced by a desire of opening' in America a refuge 
for Catholics, who were then persecuted in England, 
had established a Catholic colony in Newfoundland, 
and had freely expended his estate in advancing its 
1-1^^ interests. <But the rugged soil, the unfavorable cli- 
imittiifa mate, and the frequent annoyances from the hostile 
."ftf^uJS- French, soon destroyed al! hopes of a flouriahin"' col- 
"w'i ""y^ °^^ "*"'^ visited* Virginia, in whose mild and 
E iviuu fertile regions he hoped to (End for his followers a 
"iwiowif peaceful and quiet asylum. The Virginians, however, 
»«»('«. '■ficeived him with marked intolerance, and he soon 
aivaii found that, evoii here, he could not enjoy his religious 
ei^ir^m opinions in peace. 

'"iS^Sun-" ^' '^^ '"^"^ turned his attention to the unoccupied 
«on.ond country beyond the Potomac ; and as the dissolution of 
tuerami the London Company had restored to the monarch his 
1632. prerogative over (he soil, Calvert, a favorite with the 
''™'(ta'" royal family, found no difficulty in obtaining n charter 
^cB? '■"' domains in that happy clime- 'The charter wa« 
iApiiia probably drawn by the hand of Lord Baltimore him- 

'ift!^'™ ^"' '^"^ ^ ^^ died' before it receiv- - — 

imdna.ii; «r ed the royal seal, the same was made 
fT^'icdi" out to his son Cecil. ^Tbe lerri- ^- 

• AnntpoSt. Ifnmerly ailed Provlilffnce,) bow Ihe tnpiul 
sfMarvlaikl.lsKilusledDnlheS.W.Mdeorihe Biver Seven. 

Iwenlv-Hve miles 8. from Bnliimon:, anrTihiny-Iliree N.E. 
rinin Wuhinglon. The orlKJiuil plnn of the rllf vrai de- 
•Ipieil In Ibe ftm of ■ clietB. nilh Ihe Suie-hoiiie on an 
•ininenoe tn the cenln, ud tha ilnali, like nilU. direMni 
(Km A. (BMlUp.) 
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lory thus granted,* extending north to the 40th degree, 1632. 
the latitude of Philadelphia, was now erected into a "J^TJ^JT^ 
separate province, and, in honor of Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. king of France, and wife of the 
English monarch, was named Maryland. 

5. ^The charter granted to Lord Baltimore, unlike }^g]}g^ljl^ 
any which had hitherto passed the royal seal, secured provision* 
to the emigrants equality in religious rights and civil iharter? 
freedom, and an independent share in the legislation 

of the province. ^The laws of the colony were to be 2. noio wert 
established with the advice and approbation of a ma- ^%%fab-'* 
jority of the freemen, or their deputies ; and although ^^f^^ 
Christianity was made the law of the land, yet no 
preferences were given to any sect or party. 

6. ^Maryland was also most carefully removed from z-Wkatfur- 
all dependence upon the crown ; the proprietor was weregmn? 
left free and uncontrolled in his appointments to office ; p'^uand 
and it was farther expressly stipulated, that no tax ^^SrlT*' 
whatsoever should ever be imposed by the crown upon 

the inhabitants of the province. 

7. ^Undcr this liberal charter, Cecil Calvert, the son, <• aire an 
who had succeeded to the honors and fortunes of his tht favor- 
father, found no difficulty in enlisting a sufficient ning^St 
number of emigrants to form a respectable colony ; ^'^^p^^*^ 
nor was it long before gentlemen of birth and fortune 

were found ready to join in the enterprise. 'Lord 
Baltimore himself, having abandoned his original 1633. 
purpose of conducting the emigrants in person, ap- %Ki^ 
pointed hii brother, Leonard Calvert, to act as his lieu- v;a»nuid6? 
tenant. 

8. •In December, 1633, the latter, with about two 
hundred emigrants, mostly Roman Catholics, sailed** b. Dec. a. 
for the Potomac, where they arrived* in March of the 1634. 
following year. In obedience to the express command c. March 6. 
of the king, the emigrants were welcomed with cour- dccouni*qf 
tesy by Harvey, the governor of Virginia, although vf-eqffhi' 
V^jginia had remonstrated against the grant to Lord and'^^thetr 
Baltimore, as an invasion of her rights of trade with ^yf^^l^t^ 
the Indians, and an encroachment on her territorial 

limits. gaid^<}%S ■ 

9. 'Calvert, having proceeded about one hundred verva inters 
and (lAv miles uj> the Potomac, found on its eastern ^Ui^ml$ 
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1634. bank the Indian village of Piscataway,* the chieftain 

Tivhere' ^^ which would not bid him either go or stay, but told 

io(ViVi6 first him " He might use his own discretion." ^Deemingf 

madei it Unsafe, however, to settle so high up the river, he 

descended the stream, entered the river now called St 

Mary's,t and, about ten miles from its junction with 

the Potomac, purchased of the Indians a village, where 

a. Apriif. he commenced* a settlement, to which was given the 

name St. Mary's. 

%umovm 10. ^The wise policy of Calvert, in paying the In- 

^J^^lhe dians for their lands, and in treating them with lib- 

^^wndf^ erality and kindness, secured their confidence and 

. r, .^t.. friendship. ^The English obtained from the forests 

vu happy abundance of game, and as they had come into poa- 

<A« colony, scssiou of lands already cultivated, they looked forward 

with confidence to abundant harvests. No suflTeringa 

were endured, — no fears of want were excited, — and 

under the fostering care of its liberal proprietor the 

colony rapidly advanced in wealth and population. 

1635. 11. *Early in 1635 the first legislative assembly o. 

4. What is the province was convened** at St. Mary*^, but as the 

Jr»/ ugis- records have been lost,« little is known of its proceed- 

veaasem- .^^^ ^Notwithstanding the pleasant auspices under 

b. March 8. which the colony commenced, it did not long remain 
^'beuSno?* wholly exempt from intestine troubles. Clayborne had, 
next paje. from the first, refused to submit to the authority of Lord 

5. What Baltimore, and, acquiring confidence in his increasing 

were caused Strength, he resolved to maintain his possessions by 

SfonS?' force of arms. A bloody skirmish occurred** on one of 

A May. the rivcrsj of Maryland, and several lives were lost, 

•• whM but Clayborne's men were defeated and taken prisoners. 

proceedings 12. •Claybome himself had previously fled to Vir- 

in reZtion ginia, and, when reclaimed by Maryland, he was sent 

^''m"* h y ^^® governor of Virginia to England for trial The 

*■ uU? ' Maryland assembly declared* him guilty of treasoni 

• This Indian village was fifteen miles S. from Washington, on the cast side of the 
Potomnc. at the mouth of Piscataway Creek, opposite Mount Vernon aud near the site 
of the present Fort Washin<;ton. 

t The St. Mary^s River, called by Calvert St. Oeorge's River, enters the Potomac firom 
the north, about fifteen miles from the entntnee of the latter into the Chesapeake. It 
is properly a small arm or estuary of the Chesapeake. 

X NoTK.— This skiniiish occurred either on the River Wicomico, or the Poconutke, oa 
the eastern shore of Maryland ; the former fifty-five miles, and the latter eighty milef 
8.E. from the Isle of Kent 
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Eeized his estates, and declared them forfeited. In 1038* 
England, Clayborne applied to'the king to gain redress 
for his alleged \vrongs ; but after a full hearing it was 
decided that the charter of Lord Baltimore was vaHd 
against the earlier license of Clayborne, and thus the 
claims of the proprietor were fully confirmed. 

13. *At first the people of Maryland convened in 1639. 
general assembly for passing laws, — each freeman teS^S/^l 
being entitled to a vote ; but in 1639 the more con- **^p^a*'*^ 
fenient form of a representative government was estab- *%^5^ 
tished, — ^the people being allowed to send as many del- ffuuu ? 
egates to the general assembly as they should think 
proper. *At the same .time a declaration of rights was 2. what 
adopted ; the powers of the proprietor were defined ; SaioTuwarg 
and all the liberties enjoyed by English subjects at »»«'«' 
home, were confirmed to the people of Maryland. 

14. 'About the- same time some petty hostilities were s. w?iai u 
carried on against the Indians, which, in 1642, broke Indian wm- 
out into a general Indian war, that was not terminated %uoioSl? 
until 1644. 1644. 

15. *Early in 1645 Clayborne returned to Maryland, 1645. 
and, having succeeded in creating a rebellion, com- 4. wto/n«w 
peJled the governor to withdraw into Virginia for pro- we^cawed 
tection. •The vacant government was immediately \ri!ei' 
seized by the msurgents, who distinguished the period s. ^vhat^olm 
of their dominion by disorder and misrule,; and not- '^^^Ha' 
witlistanding the most vigorous exertions of the gov- thegSvern- 
emor, the revolt was not suppressed until August of iSSrJwtt? 
the following year. 1646. 

16. •Although religious toleration had been declared, ,. ^vhatvm 
by the proprietor, one of the fundamental principles of f^lofi^ 
the social union over which he presided, yet the assem- ^^ff^^T 
bly, in ^rder to give the principle the sanction of their 
authority, proceeded to incorporate it in the laws of the 1649. 
province. It was enacted* that no person, professing ». Riay i. 
to believe in Jesus Christ, should be molested in respect 

of his religion, or the free exercise thereof; and that 
any one, who should reproach his neighbor with op- 
probrious names of religious distinction, should pay a 
fine to the person insulted. ^^ 

17. Thus Maryland quickly followed Rhode IslsLXid. honont m. 
in establishing religious toleration by law. *Whilei£^|^taMii# 

T 






v.. 
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1649. at this very period the Puritans wore persecuting their 

, ^rf^at Protestant brethren in Massachusetts, and the Episco* 

fSwonte- P^li^^s were retorting the same severity on the Puri- 

iij<«tjtfan^- tans in Virginia, there was forming, in Maryland, a 

other coio- sanctuary where all might worship, and none might 

oppress; and where even Protestants sought refuge 

from Protestant intolerance.* 

1650. 18. "In 1650 an important law was passed,* con- 

a. April j«. firmiuff the division of the legislative body into two 
crtant law branches^ an upper and a lower house ; the former 

^nmoj^ consisting of the governor and council, appointed ly 

the proprietor, and the latter of tlie burgesses or repre- 

8. ivhatis sentatives, chosen bv the people. 'At the same session 

rights qf the rights of Lord Baltimore, as proprietor, were ad- 

nwri,-and niitted, but all taxes were prohibited unless they were 

qf taxation? [Qy[Q([ yyith the consent of the freemen. 

1651. 19. *In the mean time the parliament had established 
nianner^tUd ^^^ Supremacy m England, and had appointed** certain 
''Jwf r^"' commissioners, of whom Clayborne was one, to reduce 

toiththe and govern the colonies bordering on the bay of the 
^SunPi Chesapeake. *The commissioners appearing in Mary 

b. Oct 6. land, Stone, the lieutenant of Lord Baltimore, was at 

c. Aoril 8 . 

d. July 8. first removed** from his office, but was soon after re- 
1654. stored.** In 1654, upon the dissolution of the Long 
6. \vhat Parliament, from which the commissioners had re- 

eurredhe- ceived their authority. Stone restored the full powers 

^vtani the of the proprietor ; but the commissioners, then in Vir- 
r^mvafof ginia, again entered the province, and compelled Stone 
Gov. stone? jq surrender his commission and the government into 

e. Aug. 1. their hands. • 

t. }vhat use 20. •Parties had now become identified with reii- 
^festanfa^^ gious sccts. The Protcstauts, who had now the power 
t/Zrea^- ^^ their own hands, acknowledging the authority of 
dency? Cromwell, were hostile to monarchy and to an hered- 
itary proprietor ; and while they contended earnestly 
for every civil liberty, they proceeded to disfranchise 
those who differed from them in matters of religion. 
Oct -Nov. Catholics were excluded from the assembly .which waa 
then called ; and an act of the assembly declared that 

Tfi^x.-^Bozman^ in his History of Maryland, il. SSO— 356,. dwells at consldofa>l« 
jength upon these laws; but he iniiintaias that a. majority of tiie members of th0 if 
lembly of 1649 were Protestanig, 

\1 
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Catholics were not entitled to the protection of be 1654* 
laws of Maryland. 

21. *In January of the following year, Stone, the 1655. 
lieutenant of Lord Baltimore, reassumed his office of ,J^^'2"^ 
governor, — organized an armed force, — and seized the V'^^tlfj^^ 
provincial records. ^Civil war followed. Several skir- tenant of 
mishes occurred between the contending parties, and Twre? 
at length a decisive battle* was fought,* which resulted %^SwhMl 
in the defeat of the Catholics, with the loss of about foiimoed. 
fifty men in killed and wounded. Stone himself was ■-^p"**' 
taken prisoner, and four of the principal men of the 
province were executed. 1656 

22. 'In 1656 Josiah Fendall was commissioned^ d^vtrntAa" 
fifovernor bv the proprietor, but he was soon after ar- tker disturb- 

o J I jr I ^ anc€B tootc 

rested* by the Protestant party. After a divided rule piace, and 
of nearly two years, between the contending parties, thtywmpa- 
Fendall was at length acknowledged** governor, and ^^ 
the proprietor was restored to the full enjoyment of his 1658 
rights. *Soon after the death* of Cromwell, the Pro- d. April i 
lector of Enofland, the Assembly of Maryland, fearingf ©septissa 
a renewal of the dissensions which had long distracted to the dint 
the province, and seeing no security but in asserting '"'?/i3j'^ 
the power of the people, dissolved the upper house, *»«*<' 
consisting of the governor and his council, and assumed' ' ""^• 
to itself the whole legislative power of the state. 5^ iJ^ 

23. ^Fendall, having surrendered the trust which ^'JSSn*?? 
Lord Baltimore had confided to him, accepted from the FendJci 
assembly a new commission as governor. •But on the '^i,''what^ 
restoration' of monarchy in England, the proprietor was PJ!*^^. ^ 
re-established, m his rights, — Philip Calvert was ap- tionqfvwn' 
pointed governor, — ^and the ancient order of things 7. ^ow w«r« 
was restored. '^Fendall was tried for treason and found f^^Jl!*^^^' 
guilty ; but the proprietor wisely proclaimed a general treated, and 
pardon to political offenders, and Maryland once more 5S« eJSai 
ejqperienced the blessings of a mild government, and 1675. 
internal tranquillity. *». Dec 10. 

24. •On the death •» of Lord Baltimore, in 1675, his ceededun. 
0on Charles, who inherited his father's reputation for andH^ai 
virtue and ability, succeeded him as proprietor. He S^v^ni^t 



■' ^^ IfoTB.— The place where this battle was foaght was on the south side ofthe small 
cnelbwhlch funns the southern boundary of the peninsub oa which Annapolis. tfi« 
ehiiitartiriiiirrUBd sow standi. (Sm Map, p. 143.) 
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1675. confirmed the law which estabhshed an absolute po- 

" litical equality among all denominations of Christians, 
— caused a diligent revision of the laws of the province 
to be made, and, in general, administered the govern- 
ment with great satisfaction to the people. 
, 1689. 25. *At the time of the revolution in England, the 
ivenlsHi Tcposc of Maryland was again disturbed. The depu- 
^w^Tof ^^^^ ^^ ^^® proprietor having hesitated to proclaim the 
revofiuion new Sovereigns, and a rumor having gained preva- 
iinSf' lence that the magistrates and the Catholics had formed 
a league with the Indians for the massacre of all the 
Protestants in the province, an armed association was 
formed for asserting the right of King William, and 
scpL for the defence of the Protestant faith. 
*i/iKJJf ^^' * ^'^® Catholics at first endeavored to oppose, by 
*y 'Jjj^corA- force, the designs of the association ; but they at length 
8. How toaa Surrendered the powers of government by capitulation. 
'^JnTot?* '-^ convention of the associates then assumed the gov 
umifSn ernment, which they administered until 1691, when 
^^'i^ihtn ^^® ^^"S") ^y ^^ arbitrary enactment,' deprived Lord 
took place? Baltimore oi his political rights as proprietor, and con- 

a. June n. stituted Maryland a royal government. 

1692. 27. *ln the following year Sir Lionel Copley ar- 
accJunt*^ rived as royal governor, — the principles of the pro- 
SS-&!'^ prietary administration were subverted, — ^religious tol- 
^oiiey^^ eration was' abolished, — and the Church of England 

was established as the religion of the state, and was 

supported by taxation. 
laidof^^ 28. 'After an interval of more than twenty years, 
rtmainins the legal proprietor, in the person of the infant heir of 
Mc^yidnd, Lord Baltimore, was restored »» to his rights, and Mary- 
m^rtmiii' land again became a proprietary government, under 

b. m^w ^v^^^^ i^ remained until the Revolution. Few events 

of interest mark its subsequent history, until, as an in- 
dependent state, it adopted a constitution, when the 
claims of the proprietor were finally rejected, ' 

* PENNSYLVANIA contains an area of about 46.000 square miles. The central 
yert of the state is covered by the numerous ridges of the Alleghanies, running N.E. 
and S.W., but on both side!> of the mountains the country is either level or moderately 
hilly, and the soil is genemlly excellent. Iron ore is wi(lely disseminated in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the cohI regions are very extensive. The bituminous, or soft coal, is foand 
hi inexhaustible quantities west of the Allcghanies, and anthracite or hard coal on th* 
east, particularly between the Blue Ridge and the N. branch of the Susquehanna. 
The principal jcoal-field Is ixty-llve mllot in lenglbj wi^ aa averafB braijdUi of about 
fire luilos 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PBNNSTLTASIA • 

1 . 'As early 8S 1 643 the Swedes, 
vtho had previously settled* near 
Wilmington in Delaware erected 
a fort on the island of Tinicum a 
few miles below Philadelphia , 
and here the Swedish governor, 
John Printz, established his residence Settlements " 
clustered along the western bank of the Delaware, 
■nd Pennsylvania was thus colonized by Swedes, ' 
nearly forty years before the grant of the territory 
to William Penn ■ 

2. *In lt)81, William Penn, son of Admiral Penn, a 
member of the society of Friends, obtained'' of Chirles 
IL a grant of all the lands embiaced in the present 
Btale of Pennsylvania. *This gram was given, as ex- 

F'essed in the charter, in consideration of the desire of ' 
enn to enlarge the boundaries of the British empire, 
and reduce the natives, by just and gentle treatment, 
to the love of civil society and the Christian religion ; 
and, in addition, as a recompense for unrequited services 
tendered by his lather to the British nation. 

3. *The enlargeo and liberal views of Penn, how- 
ever, embraced objects of even more extended be- 
nevolence than those expressed in the royal char- 
ter. His noble aim was to open, in the New World, 
an asylum where civil and religious liberty should 
be enjoyed; and where, under the benign iiiflu 
enea of the principles of Pbacb, those of every sect, 
color, and clime, might dwell togelher in unity 
and love. 'As Pennsylvania included the principal 
settlements of the Swedes, Penn issued" a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants, in which he assured them 
ctf his ardent desira for their welfare, and prom- 



1681. 
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16§1. ised that they should live a free people, and be gov- 

erned by laws of their own making. 

\. now were 4. »Penn now published a flattering account cf the 

ted, and provmcc, and an invitation to purchasers, and dunngf 

what to aatd ■*• ' i i . • i • ^ i 

qrtfujim the same year three ships, with emigrants, mostly 
TMay'ild Quakers, sailed* for Pennsylvania. ^In the iirst came 

Oct. William Markham, agent of the proprietor, and deputy- 
\tnMfontt' governor, who was instructed to govern in har.nony 
^mrl"^ with law, — to confer with the Indians respecting theif 

hamf lands, — and to conclude with them a league of peaca 

b. Oct. 28. 8Xn the same year Penn addressed** a letter to the na* 
Pe^wi&e tives, declaring himself and them responsible *to the 

^tiveif' same God, who had written his law in the hearts of 

all, and assuring them of his " great love and regard 

for them," and his " resolution to live justly, peaceably, 

and friendly" with them. 

1682. 5. <Early in the following year Penn published* a 

t mat did "^ranf^e of government," and a code of laws, which 

f^hWu ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ submitted to the people of his province for 

following their approval. *He soon after obtained** from the 

d. Auff. 31. Duke of York a release of all his claims to the terri- 

^'ilaa'^'nd ^^^^^ ^^ Pennsylvania, and likewise a grant^ of the 

grant did present state of Delaware, then called The Terri- 

^tiini ' TORIES, or, " The Three Lower Counties on the Dela- 

c. Sept. 3. -ware." 'In September Penn himself, with a larsfe 

I. When did i r • . r i_ • T • • 

he visit number of emigrants of his own religious persuasion, 
Atnericai sailed for America, and on the sixth of November fol- 
lowing landed at Newcastle. 
evmS^Qc- ^' ^^^ ^^® ^^y ^^^®^ ^^^ arrival he received in pub- 
Sfatei^ lie, from the agent of the Duke of York, a surrender' 
nfterhi$ of "The Territories;" — made a kind address to the 
f.'^Nov. 7. people, — and renewed the commissions of the former 
8. lyhatre- magistrates. 'In accordance with his directions a 
tdreaSjieen friendly Correspondence had been opened with the 
^iouhti^ neighboring tribes of Indians, by the de]iuty-governor 
i^GiieL Markham; they had assented to the form of a treaty 
axxountpf and thev were now invited to a conference for the pur 
the Indians pose of giviug it their ratification. 'At a spot which 
** ton. '*^' is now the site of Kensington,* one of the suburbs of 

* Kensington constltutos a suburb of Philadelphia, in the N.G. pa/t of the city; boc^ 
dering on the Delaware ; and, though it has a separate government of its own, it shouUi' 
to legarded as a iiart of the city, (dee Map, p. 153.) 
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Philadelphia, the Indian chiefs assembled at the head 16§3. 
of their armed warriors ; and here they were met by * 

William Penir, at the head of an unarmed train of 
his religious associ:'tes, — all clad in the simple Gluaker 
garb, which the Indians long after venerated as the 
habiliments of peace. 

7. ^Taking his station beneath a spreading elm, i. what^om 
Penn addressed the Indians throuo^h the medium of an d?S»S' 
mierpreter. He told them that the Great Spirit knew 

with what sincerity he and his people desired to live 
in friendship with them. " We meet," such were his 
words, " on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will J no advantage shall be taken on either side ; dis- 
putes shall be settled by arbitiiators mutually chosen ; 
and all shall be openness and love." ^Having paid ^ivhatu 
the chiefs the stipulated price for their lands, he de- rtcordqftht 
livered to them a parchment record of the treaty, ^^^^ 
which he desired that they would carefully preserve, 
for the information of their posterity, for three genera- 
tions. 

8. 'The children of the forest cordially acceded to 3^ ht^m^ ^^^ 
the terms of friendship offered them, and pledged them- ^^j-lm^^ 
selves to live in Ipve with William Penn and his chil 

dren, as long as the sun and moon should endure. 
*The friendship thus created between the province and ^.wiMtwen 
the Indians continued more than seventy years, and 'J^^^J^ 
was never interrupted while the Quakers retained the ^'^'J^^y**'' 
control of the government. Of all the American col- 
onies, the early history of Pennsylvania alone is wholly 
exempt from scenes of savage warfare. The Quakers 
came without arms, and with no message but peace, 
and not a drop of their blood was ever shed by an 
Indian. 

9. 'A few months after Penn's arrival, he selected 1683. 
a place between the rivers Schuylkill* and Delaware, ^^^o* "» 
for the capital of his provmce, — purchased the Jand of '^jf /^"i»»l 
flie Swedes, who had already erected a church there, 'adeipmcL 
tnd having regulated the model of the future city by a 



♦ The Sehuylkitl River, in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, rises by three principal 
branches In Schuylkill County, and pursuing a S.E. course, enters Delaware River Ave 
flilles below Philadelphia, vessels of from 300 U«400 tons ascend it to the western 
wharves of Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 153.) 
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1683. map, named it Philadelphia ,• or the city of " Brotherly 

, ,v^u Lo*""-" 'The groves of chestnut, ivalnut, and pine, 
J^^'jt, which marked the site, were commemorated by the 
uruai names given to ihe principal streets. "At the end of a 
r™i*rf ys^f tlis "^'^ numbered eighty dwellings, and at the- 
Hucui/i ejii of two years it contained a population of two thou- 
sand five hundred inhabitants. 
I wtimmt 10. 'The second assembly of the province was neld 
^^"^ in the infant city in March, 1683. The "frame o^ 
' »(M™aJiS government," and Ihe laws previously agreed upcn, 
toio'ioen were amended at the suggestion of Penn ; and, is 
•Bnindaii their place, a charter of liberties, signed by him, wag 
*. April u. adopted,' which rendered Pennsylvania, nearly ail but 
4 whaiu in name, a representative democracy. 'While in the 
r"n'«'^»- o'l'^'' •^oiofiss 'lie proprietors reserved to themse/ves 
etiutioom the appointment of the judicial and executive ofticersj 
'**'' William Penn freely surrendered these powers to the 
people. His highest ambition, so different from that 
of the founders of most colonies, was to do good to the 
people of his care ; and to his dying day he declared 
that if they needed any thing more to make them hap- 
pier, he would readily grant it 
1G84, 11- *In August, 1684, Penn sailed for England^ 

* wswma havine first appointed five commissioners of the pro- 
nJ^S^ vincial councfl, with Thomas Lloyd as president, to 
SI^'pSmi administer the government during his absenca *Littlo 
Englanij Occurred to disturb the quiet of the province until 1691, 
1691. when the "three lower counties on the Delaware,'' 
< H-ter* dissatisfied with sc 
of a 
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sent of the proprictt 
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a separate deputy governor was then tppomted over 1691* 
them. 



12. 'In the mean time James II. had been driven '-^J^rf^** 
from his throne, and William Penn was several times Pennmrn' 
imprisoned m iijngland, m consequence ot nis sup- tnEngiama 
posed adherence to the cause of the fallen monarch. . p^^ 
»In 1692 Penn's provincial government was taken ^ oct. si. 
frcm him, by a royal commission* to Governor Fletcher, ^.when xom 
oi New York ; who, the following year, reunited'* Del- 'il^nf^^ia 

ware to Pennsylvania, and extended the royal author- '"keJi.MfT 
ty over both. Soon after, the suspicions against Penn J}l^\SSm 
were removed, and in August, 1694, he was restored^ fouowedi 

♦ U-- * • u. b. May. 

to his proprietary rights. ^ „. A„g. ao. 

13. 'In the latter part of the year 1699 Penn again 1599. 
Visited** his colony, but instead of the quiet and repose a. doc. 10. 
which he expected, he found the people dissatisfied, pj^?*^p;Si 
and demanding still further concession;^ and privileges. J^/^^^^'J 
*He therefore presented* them another charter, or frame whatwas m 
of government, more liberal than the former, and con- g, ^ov. 7, 
ferring greater powers on the people ; but all his efforts *^°^\,y^ 
could not remove the objections of the delegates of the he labor to 
lower counties, who had already withdrawn' from the iMpte/A 
assembly, and who now refused to receive the charter ^''Jucwif 
continuing their union with Pennsylvania. *ln the f- ocl so. 
following year the legislature of Pennsylvania was 1702. 
convened apart, and in 1703 the two colonies agreed -'J*^?J^ 
to the separation. They were never again united in ation occi^ 
legislation, although the same governor still continued 

to preside over both. 

14. •Immediately after the grant of the last charter, «. matr^^ 
Penn returned* to England, where his presence was peJ^-,^ 
necessary to resist a project which the English min- /^"f^^y 
isters had formed, of abolishing all the proprietary gov- g. Dec. mu 
emments in America. ''He died in England in 1718, 1718. 
leaving his interest in Pennsylvania and Delaware to 7. when dn 
his sons John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, who con- anTwiiat 
tinned to administer the government, most of the time "Sf^ecS?. 
by deputies, until the American revolution, when thf !^%gi'llSX. 
commonwealth purchased all their claims in the prov vcnia? 
ince for about 580,000 dollars. 

7* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Qfiohatdo€$ 
Chapter 
x.treat? NORTH CAROLINA.* 

*see^!387' ^' ^^^ early attempts* of the English, under Sir 

1. What l» Waher Raleigh, to form a settlement on the coast of 
*?ar/y a? North Carolina, have already been mentioned.' ^Abou 

wnuspnh forty years later, the king of England granted** to Sit 
^'^°63o"' Robert Heath a large tract of country lying betweer 

2. ofthA the 30th and 36th degrees of north latitude, which was 
^'noberf^ erected into a province by the name of Carolina. »No 

z^wh^lif settlements, however, were made under the grant, 
etaredvoid? which, ou that account, was afterwards declared void. 
*'bSth^ 2. "Between 1640 and 1650 exploring parties from 
^nafim'ex' Virginia penetrated into Carolina, and from the same 
^^ZtaSi^ source came the first emigrants, who soon after settled* 

c. The par- near the mouth of the Chowan,t on the northern shore 
'^''t^nit" of Albemarle Sound. »In 1663 the province of Car- 

known, olina was granted'* to Lord Clarendon and seven 
iotohotnwaa Others, and in the same year a government under Wil- 
frantmoL, li^m Drummond was established over the little settle- 
iowrnnunt Ki^ut ou the Chowan, which, in honor of the Duke of 

^Z^dT^ Albemarle, one of the proprietors, was called the Al* 

d. April 3. bemarle Cov.my Coloiiy. 

1665. 3. 'Two years later, the proprietors having learned 
6. July 10. that the settlement was not within the limits of their 
umionwcu charter, the grant was extended,* so as tp embrace the 
^^mnt?^^ half of Florida on the south, and, on the north, all 

7 iK/ifl/ within the present limits of North Carolina, and west- 
power* toerc ward to the Pacific Ocean. 'The charter secured re- 
thTSiarter? ligious freedom to the people, and a voice in the legis- 

• NORTH CAROLINA, one of the Southern States, lying next south of Vlrtrinia, 
contains an area of nenriy 50.000 square miles. Along the whole coast is a narrow 
ridge of sand, separated from the mainland in some places by narrow, and in other 
places by broad souncis and bays. The country for more than sixty miles from tl^ 
coast is a low sandy plain, with many swamps and marshes and inlets from the sea 
The natural growth of this region is almost universally pitch pine. Above the falls 
of the rivers the country becomes uneven, and the soil 'more fertiie. In the western 
part of tfae state is an elevated table land, and some high ranges of the Alleghanies. 
Black Mountain, tlie highest point in the United Suites east of the Rocky Mountains^ 
Is 6.476 feet high. The gold region of North Carolina lies on both sides of the Blue 
Ridge, in the S. Western part of the state. 

t The Chotean River, formed by the union of Nottoway, Meherrin, and Blackwater 
Rivers, which rise and run chiefly In Virginia, flows into Albemarle Sound, a Itttl* 
porth of the mouth of the Roanoke. The first settlements were on the N.E. sll* 0t 
Um Chowan, near the present villace of EUlei too. 
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lation of Che colony ; but granted lo the corporation of Xfl6$< 
eight, an extent of powers and privileges, that made it 
evident that the formation of an empire was contem- 
plated. 

4. 'During; the same year iha* the grant to Claren- ^^^^ 
don was extended, another colony was firmly e^tab- 'WHti^'* 
lished within the present limits of North Carolina. "ci2'S«SJ 
In 1660 or 1661, a band of adventurers from New '"^■ 
England entered Cape Fear Rirer,* purchased a tract 

of land from the Indians, and, a few miles below Wil- 
ining;ton,t on Old Town Creek,J formed a settlement. 
The colony did not prosper. The Indians became 
hostile, and before the autumn of 1663, the settlement 
was abandoned. Two years later a number of plant- 
ers from Barbadoesi formed a permanent settlement 
near the neglected site of the New England colony, 
and a county named Clarendoa was established, with 
the same constitution and powers that had been 
granted to Albemarle. *Sir John Yeamans, the itrteta 
choice of the people, ruled the colony with prudence ""^w"^ 
and affection. , ,,-^, ^ 

5. 'As the proprietors of Carolina anticipated the 'jj^^^Jf 
lapid growth of a great and powerliil people within *^,^ 
the limits of their extensive and fertile territory, they t^, iw^ 
thought proper to eslablish a permanent form of gov- 
ernment, commensurate, in dignity, with the vaslness !*i^flSmS? 
of their expectations, *The task of framing the con- SSwJ^ 
Stitution was assigned to the Earl of Shaftesbury, one 

of the number, who chose the celebrated philosopher, 
John Locke, as his friend and adviser in the work of 
legislation. 
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1660. 6. *The object of the proprietors, as expressed* by 

a. consutu- themselves, was " to make the government of Carolina 

*March^ii^** agree, as nearly as possible, to the monarchy of which 

1. what^oaa it was a part ; and to avoid erecting a numerous 

Scpn?ri«^ democracy." ^A. constitution of one hundred and twenty 

mt^ articles, called the " Fundamental Constitutions," was 

the nature adopted, establishing a government to be administered 

8t'mion by lords and noblemen; connecting political power 

odoptedJ ^y^^i^ hereditary wealth ; and placing nearly every o^ 

fice in the government beyond the reach of the people. 

1670. ^- 'The attempt to establish the new form of gov- 
8. What u ernment proved ii^efTectual. The former plain and 
aiumptTo simple laws were suited to the circumstances of the 

coMtuition people, and the magnificent model of government, with 
t«S»1;»gr«- i^ appendages of royalty, contrasted too ludicrously 
•»*w/ with the sparse population and rude cabins of Carolina- 
After a contest of little more than twenty years, the 
constitution, which was never in effectual operation, 
and which had proved to be a source of perpetual dis- 
h. 1693. cord, was abrogated** by the proprietors themselves. 

1671. ^- *The Clarendon county colony had never been 
c Aug. very numerous, and the barrenness of the soil in its 

^cunutaiKM vicinity, offered little promise of reward to new adven- 
andjUMtl ^^^^^^' ^^ ^^^^ S*r John Yeamaus, the governor, 
defeated the WHS transferred* from the colony to the charge of an- 
qfciarenr Other which had recently been established^ in South 
d See p, ISO. Carolina. Numerous removals to the southward greatly 
reduced the numbers of the inhabitants, and nearly the 
whole country embraced within the limits of the Clar 
endon colony was a second time surrendered to the 
aborigines before the year 1690. 
5. ivhat u 9. "Domestic dissensions long retarded the prospenty 
!emi^in of the Albemarle or northern colony. Disorder aiose 
maru^i- ^^m the attempts of the governors to administer the 
^y^ government according to the constitution of the pro- 
prietors ; excessive taxation, and restrictions upon the 
1q7o. commerce of the colony, occasioned much discontent | 
while numerous refugees from Virginia, the actors in 
Bacon's rebellion, friends of popular liberty, being 
kindly sheltered in Carolina, gave encouragement to 
J 577^ the people to resist oppression. 

10. •The very year after the suppression of Bacon's 
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lebellion in Virginia, a revolt occurred in C'arolind, 1677. 
occasioned by an attempt to enforce the revenue laws ^ q^,^ 
against a vessel from New England. The people took ^JJ^//,/J 
arms in support of a smuggler, and imprisoned the '^^ji^^ 
president of the colony and six members of his council. 
John Culpepper, who had recently fled from South 
Carolina, was the leader in the insurrection. ^During i.how iea$ 
several years, officers chosen by the people adminis- rSeSalSi 
tered the government, and tranquillity was for a time p^^^^>^^ 
cstpred. The inhabitants were restless and turbulent 
under a government imposed on them from abroad, 
but firm and tranquil when left to take care of them- 
selves. 

11. 2ln 1683 Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, 1683. 
arrived as governor of the province. Being exceed- ^^^^ 
ingly avaricious, he not only plundered the colonists, cotMsovar- 
but cheated his proprietary associates. He valued his wjMt wom 
office only as the means of gaining wealth, and in the ^^'^ 
pursuit 01 his favorite object, whether as judge or ex- 
ecutive, he was ever open to bribery and corruption. 

•A historian of North Carolina remarks, that "the dark s. whattM 
shades of his character were not relieved by a single ""SSn? ** 
ray of virtue." *The patience of the inhabitants being ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
exhausted after nearly six years of oppression, they aaidufhu 
seized their governor with the design of sending him tnaii 
to England; but, at his own request, he was tried by 1688. 
the assembly, which banished him from the colony. 1689. 

12. 'Lud well, the next governor, redressed the frauds, \a}d^\ht 
public and private, which Sothel had committed, and adminjstra- 

11 11 T « r>f\ ^ r>i • T 1 A 1 '^'^ ^J Link 

restored order to the colony. «ln 1695 Sir John Arch- *oeii? 
dale, another of the proprietors, a man of much saga- ^ ^"^j^^ 
city and exemplary conduct, arrived as governor of arrival and 
both the Carolin2is. '^In 1698 the first settlements aiSSsI 
were made on Pamlico or Tar* River. The Pam- J;;,{^JJ5J 
lico Indians in that vicinity had been nearly destroyed, mtntson 



two years previously, by a pestilential fever) while Riiyir,aru» 

another numerous tribe had been greatly reduced by ^pareitna 

flii arms of a more powerful nation. '?2«/r 



* Tar River, in the eastern part of North Carolina, flows S.E., and enters Pamlico 
Sound. It is the principal river next south of the Roanoke. It expands into a wide 
estuary a nh<ai distance tielow the villape of Washington, from which place to Pamlico 
Sound,, a distance of forty miles, it is called Pamlico River. 
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ITOT. IS. 'The want of harmony, which generally pre- 
1. MTiat 18 vailed between the proprietors and the people, did no! 
incTMu^ check the increase of population. 'In 1707 a company 
population? of French Protestants, who had previously settled in 
arMatqf Virginia, removed to Carolina. Two years later, they 
t^nigrantst wcro followcd by a hundred German families frciri the 
1709. Rhine;* who had been driven in poverty, from their 
homes, by the devastations of war, and religious per- 
t. What pr> secution. ^The proprietors assigned to each family 
mad€for"e two hundred and fifty acres of land ; and generous 
mnisrantai contributions in England furnished them with pro- 
visions and implements of husbandry, sufficient for 
their immediate wants. 
4. What 1 4. <A great change had fallen upon the numerous 
Sf/2f M^ Indian tribes on the seacoast, since the time of Sir 
trlbJ!^since Walter Raleigh^s attempted settlements. One tribe, 
'^ jjw« of which could then bring three thousand bowmen into 
Rauishi the field, was now reduced to fifteen men ; another had 
entirely disappeared ; and, of the whole, but a remnant 
remained. After having sold most of their lands, their 
reservations had been encroached upon ; — sti'ong drink 
had degraded the Indians, and crafty traders had im- 
poverished them ; and they had passed away before the 
march of civilization, like snow beneath a vertical sun. 
6. whati$ 15. *The Tuscaroras and the Corees, being farther 
fwirC^ inland, had held little intercourse with the whiles ; but 
clfJii\ they had observed, with jealousy and fear, their grow- 
ing power, and the rapid advance of their settlements, 
1711. and with Indian secrecy they now plotted the exter- 
6. Qirean minatiou of the strangers. 'A surveyor, who was 
"^^1^"^ found upon their lands with his chain and compass, 
"^•TS? was the first victim.* Leaving their fire-arms, to avoid 
J'^^\ suspicion, in small parties, acting in concert, they ap- 
b.oct.2. proached the scattered settlements along Roanokef 
wiww ^*^^^ ^^^ Pamlico Sound ; and in one n^rbt,** one 
Col Barn- huudrcd and thirty persons fell by the hatchet. 
iktindiwM. 16. ■'Colonel Barnwell, with a considerable body of 

• The Rhine, one of the most important rivers in Europe, rises in Switzerland, passes 
through Lake ConsCance, and after flowing N. and N.W. through Germany, it turns to 
l!ie west, and, through several channels, enters the North Sea or German Ocean, be 
twecn Holland and Belgium. 

' t Rvanoke River, fomied by the junction of Staunton and Dan Rivers, near the loath 
ooundary of Virginia, flows S.E. through the northeastern part of North Carolina^ ua4 
ffoters the head of Albemarle Sound. 
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friendly Cherokees, Creeks, and Catawbas, was sent 1719* 

from South Carolina to the relief of the settlers, and — 
having defeated the enemy in different actions, he pur- 
sued them to their fortified town,* which capitulated, 

and the Indians were allowed to escape. *But in a i. Qfth» 

few days the treaty was broken on both sides, and the e^^^SlS 

Indians renewed hostilities. At length Colonel Moore, ^'ine^Sa?!^ 

of South Carolina, arrived,* with forty white men and ^ Dec 

eight hundred friendly Indians: and in 1713 the Tus- 1713. 
earoras were besieged in their fort,t and eight hun- 

irex! taken prisoners.** At last the hostile part of the j. April t 
trfb: migrated north, and, joining their kindred in 
New York, became the sixth nation of the Iroquois 

confederacy. In 1715 peace was concluded* with the 1716. 

Gorees. ^ f*®**- 

17. 2ln 1729, the two Carolinas, which had hitherto 1729. 

been under the superintendence of the same board of *• "'^gj* 

proprietors, were finally separated ;•* and royal govern- nas? 

ments, entirely unconnected, were established* over • ** g"*^- 

them. *From this time, until the period immediately z^Givean 

preceding the Revolution, few events occurred to dis- 'u^^^ 

turb the peace and increasing prosperity of North Car- Jro^j.^fQf 

olina. In 1744 public attention was turned to the de- softhcar- 

fence of the seacoast, on account of the commencement mu utw. wk 

of hostilities between England and Spain. About the iSn,^' 
time of the commencement of the French and Indian 

war, the colony received large accessions to its num- 1754. 
bers, by emigrants from Ireland and Scotland, and 
thus the settlements were extended into the interior, 
where the soil was far more fertile than the lands pre- 
viously occupied. 



* This iHace was near the River Neuse, a short distance above Edenton, in CiaTMi 
rrmnty. 

t This place was in Greene County, on Cotentnea (orCotechney) Creek, % tlort dl» 
lUMO above its entrance into the River Neose. 
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lOtlO. many of ihem were sent to the West Indies, and sold 
■ ^ jjg. for slaves. The following year* peace was concluded, 
and commissioners were appointed to decide all com- 
plaints between the contending parties. 
1684. 5. *In 1684 a few families of Scotch emigrants settled 
\urrSai ^^ ^oxt Roval ; but two years later, the Spaniards of 
Porr R/}yaii St. Augustmc, claiming the territory, invaded the set- 
1686. tlement, and laid it waste. ^About this time the revo- 
s, ^wm'iri' cation •» of the edict of Nantes,* induced a large nuixi- 
ducAd the ber of French Protestants, generally called Huguenots, 
(o remove te to leave their country, and seek an asylum in America. . 
I. Where did 'A. few settled in New England ; others in New York; 
ikeytettui but South Carolina became their chief resort. *A1- 
^fSyMAnt though they had been induced, by the proprietors, to 
^anThoi believe that the full rights of citizenship would be ex- 
%te^Er^ tended to them here, yet they were lonff viewed with 
iWi? jealousy and distrust by the English settlers, who were 
desirous of driving them from the countr}^', by enforcing 
against them the laws of England respecting aliens, 
r 16M-90. 6. "The administration* of Governor Colleton was 
events w:- signalized by a continued series of disputes with the 
rJnff*GoS*" P^op^^j who, like the settlers in North Carolina, re- 
couetorve fused tQ submit to the form of government established 

%dmini»- ,, ., ». .. f .^ .i 

trtuionJ by the proprietors. An attempt of the governor to col- 
lect the rents claimed by the proprietors, finally drove 
the people to open rebellion. They forcibly took pos- 
session of the public records, held assemblies in oppo- 
sition to the governor and the authority of the pro- 
prietors, and imprisoned the secretary of the province. 
At length Colleton, pretending danger from Indians or 
Spaniards, called out the militia, and proclaimed the 
province under martial law. This only exasperated 
the people the more, and Colleton was finally im- 
1690 peached by the assembly, and banished from tha 

6. Give an province. 

soSSvit^- ^' 'During these commotions, Seth Sothel, who ha 

^tioru^ previously been banished*^ from North Carolina, arrive 
d.scep.is7. in the province, and assumed the governmenl, with 

• Mantes is a larjje commercial city in the west of France, on the N. side of the River 
Loire, thirty miles from its mouth. It was in this place that Henry IV. promulgated the 
famoas edict in 1598, in favor of the Protestants, granting them the free exercise of 
their religion. In 1685 this edict was revoked by Louis XIV. ;— a violent penecatiua of 
dM Protestants followed, and thousands of them fled from the kingdom. 
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the consent of the people. But his ayarice led him to 1690« 
trample upon every restraint of justice and equity ; and — — 
after two years of tyranny and misrule, he likewise 
was deposed, and banished by the people. 'Philip i. otlm* 
Ludwell. for some time eovcrnor of Nortli Carolina, i?^SA,^ 
was then sent to the southern province, to re-establish '^'^ 
the authority of the proprietors. But the old disputes lo92. 
rerived, and after a brief, but turbulent administration, 
he gladly withdrew into Virginia. 

8. *In 1693, one cause of discontent with the people 1693. 
was removed by the proprietors ; who abolished the o^„}}2f {« 
* Fundamental Constitution,'* and returned to a more ***' ' 
smiple and more republican form of government 'But s. uTiyrftf 
contentions and disputes still continuing, John Arch- cow«?a»er, 
dale, who was a Quaker, and proprietor, came over in "^t/^^J^f 
1695 ; and by a wise and equitable administration, did *^"JjJ^*/''* 
much to allay private animosities, and remove the 
causes of civil discord. ^Matters of general moment 4 \vjuui» 
were settled to the satisfaction of all, excepting the fvSicArV'. 
French refugees ; and such was the antipathy of the uguti 
English settlers against these peaceable, but unfortu- 
nate people, that Governor Archdale found it necessary 

to exclude the latter from all concern in the legislature. 

9. •Fortunately for the peace of the colony, soon 1696. 
after the return of Archdale, all difficulties with the l^^^*^^ 
Huguenots were amicably settled. Their quiet and thetermiM 
inoffensive behavior, and their zeal for the success of di^%tie$ 
the colony, had gradually removed the national an- ^^'^^^^ 
tipathies; and the general assembly at length admit- 1697. 
ted» them to all the rights of citizens and freemen. ^ March. 
The French and English Protestants of Carolina have 

ever since lived together in harmony and peace. •In 1702. 
1702, immediately after the declaration** of war, by ^iKUST* 
England, against France and Spain, Governor Moore ^^^^fj^^ 
proposed to the assembly of Carolina an expedition govtmorin 
against the Spanish settlement of St. Augustine, in b.May. 
Florida. 'The more considerate opposed the project, 7 ^^^w trot 
but a majority being in favor of it, a sum of about nine ureuivcd? 
thousand dollars was voted for the war, and 1200 men g a^j^gan 
were raised, of whom half were Indians. %?JipeSi- 

10. "While Colonel Daniel marched against St. tionasfairm 
4iigustine by land, the governor proceeded witn the tim. 
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1702. main body by sea, and blocked up the harbor. The 

'^—— Spaniards, taking with them all their most valuable 
effects, and a large supply of provisions, retired to their 
castle. As nothing could be effiicted against it, for the 
want of heavy artillery, Daniel was despatched to Ja- 
maica,* for cannon, mortars, &c. During his absence, 
two Spanish ships appeared off' the harbor ; when 
Governor Moore, abandoning his ships, made a hasty 
retreat into Carolina. Colonel Daniel, on his return, 
standing in for the harbor, made a narrow escape from 
the enemy. 
I. What debt 11. *The hasty retreat of the governor was severely 
rZS!ihmo censured by the people of Carolina. This enterprise 
arrayed} loaded the colony with a debt of more than 26,000 dol- 
lars, for the payment of which bills of credit were 

1 703. issued ; the first paper money used in Carolina. *An 
acSunt^^ expedition which was soon after undertaken* against 
viihtheAjh ^^^ Apalachiau Indians, who were in alliance with the 

aiachians. Spaniards, proved more successful. The Indian towns 

** ^^ between the rivers Altamahaf and Savannah J were 

laid in ashes; several hundred Indians were taken 

1704. prisoners; and the whole province of Apalachia was 
obliged to submit to the English government 

\^L^i ^*^- ^^^^ establishment of the Church of England, 
favorite oh- m Carolina, had long been a favorite object with sev- 
proD?!etor$f eral of the proprietors, and during the administration 
duitiSy^ of Sir Nathaniel Johnson, who succeeded** Grovernor 

^^ Moore, their designs were fully carried out ; and not 

,. only was the Episcopal form of worship established, as 

• the religion of the province, but all dissenters were 

rJft^Jnt excluded from the colonial legislature. *The dissent- 

tftunuutar? ^^^ ^^^u Carried their cause before the English par- 

5. ivhat liament, which declared that the acts complained of 
thenmaieJ Were repugnant to the laws of England, and contrary 

1706. to the charter of the proprietors. «Soon after, the co- 

* Jamaiea^ one of the West India Islands, is 100 miles S. from Ciiba, and 800 S.E. from 
St. Augustine. It is of an oval fonn, and is about 150 miles long. 

t The Jiltamaha, a large and navigable river of Georgia, is fonncd by the union of tho 
Oconee and the Ocnrilgee, after which it flows S.E., upwards of 100 miles, and enters 
the Atlantic by several outlets, sixty miles S.W. from Savannah. Milledgeviile, tb« 
capital of the state, is on the Oconee, tho northern branch. (See Map, p. 168.) 

X The Savannah River has its head branches in N. Carolina, and, running a S. East- 
ern course, fonns the boundary between S. Carolina and Georgia. The largest vesseU 
pass np the river fourteen miles, and steamboats to Augusta, 120 miles, in a dlMCt liaa^ 
fhim toe mottth of tb« river, and more than 300 by the river's coiuie 
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lonial assembly of Carolina repealed* the laws which 1T06. 
disfranchised a portion of the people ; but the Church ZnovT 
/f England remained the established religion of the 
province until the Revolution. 

13. 'From these domestic troubles, a threatened in- i. ivhat 
vasion of the province turned the attention of the peo- g3'/X«a?- 
pie towards their common defence against foreign {he people? 
enemies. ''Queen Anne's >vrar still continued; and 2,why loere 
Spain, considering Carolina as a part of Florida, deter- ^l^raJISi' 
riiTied to assert her right by force of arms. 'In 1706, '^'«' 

I French arcl Spanish squadron from Havanna appeared evenltoc 
btibre Charleston ; but the inhabitants, headed by the ^^nSi*** 
governor and Colonel Rhett, assembled in great num- 
bers for the defence of the city. The enemy landed 
in several places, but were repulsed with loss. One 
of the French ships was taken, and the invasion, at 
first so alarming, was repelled with little loss, and little 
expense to the colony. 

14. *In 1715 a general Indian war broke out, headed 1715. 
by the Yamassees, and involving all the Indian tribes ^^J^nt"!} 
from Cape Fear River to the Alabama. The Ya- the Indian 
massees had previously shown great friendship to the 
English; and the war commenced** before the latter b. April as. 
were aware of their danger. The frontier settlements 

^ere desolated ; Port Royal was abandoned ; Charles 
ton itself was in danger ; and the colony seemed near 
its ruin. 'But Governor Craven, with nearly the en- 5. o/the 
tire force of the colony, advanced against the enemy, Gov!*^ra^ 
drove their straggling parties before him, and on the ^cios^qftX 
banks of the Salkehatchie,* encountered*' their main ^or- 
body in camp, and, after a bloody battle, gained a ^^'^' 
complete victory. At length the Yamassees, being 
driven from their territory, retired to Florida, where 
they were kindly received by the Spaniards. 

15. •The war with the Yamassees was followed, in ^-^K^^^ 
1719, by a domestic revolution in Carolina. 'As the joiioioedi 
proprietors refused to pay any portion of the debt in- J)i*?j2J« oj 
Gurred by the war, and likewise enforced their land ducontemi 
claims with severity, the colonists began to look to- 

* Salkthatehie is the name given to the ttpiier portion of the Cambahce River, (which 
tee, Map, p. 85). Ito coune U 8.E., and it is from twenty to thirty miles S. inm ^h« 
■avannah River. 
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1?10. wards the crown for assistance and protection. > After 

I u-Aai.sB "luc'i controversy and difficulty with the proprieioin 

'a/aai'r^ the assembly and (he people openly rebelled against 

Tcrti/i their outhoniy, and proclaimed" James Moore governor 

a. Dae. qC ,(^g province, in the name of the king. The agent 

1720. of Carolina obtained, in England, a hearing from the 



t vtmU 16. 'While meosuies were taken for its abrogation, 

"iimff* Fiancis Nicholson, who had previously exercised 

the office of governor in New York, in Maryland, 

b Btja. ijj Virginia, and in Nova Scotia, now received* 

a 1721. a royal commission as governor of Carolina ; and, 
t^J^™ early in the following year," arrived in the province. 

wnvoj- 'The controversy with the proprietors waa finally ad- 
C'«nMU^ justed in 1739. 'Both Carolinas then became roysi 
^kS^!,% governments, under which they remained until tbs 

"u^^ Revolution. 




CHAPTER XIL 

GEORGIA." 
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1. 'At the time of the surreih 

der*! of the Carolina charter to tho 

crown, the country southwest of 

the Savannah was a wilderaess, 

occupied by savage tribes, and 

claimed by Spain as a part of Florida, and by 

' England as a part of Carolina. 'Happily for th« 

*" claims of the latter, and the security of Carolina, in 

1733 a number of persons in England, influenced by 
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inotjves of patriotism and humanity, foimed the jirojuct tT39« 
of planting' a colony in the disputed Iciritory. 

2. 'James Oglethorpe, a member of the British par- | wrant 
iiament; a soldier and a loyalist, but a friend of the 'jS™'iS' 
unfortunate ; first conceived the idea of opening-, for ""J^^JI* 
the poor of his own country, and for persecuted Prot- •vmI 
cstants of all nations, an asylum in America, where 
former poverly would be no reproach, and where all 

might worship without fear of persecution. 'The be- ^ qf ,», 
nerolent enterprise met with favor from the king, who '^^^' 
granted,* for iwenty-one years, to a corporation, " in ^otcrgia't 
just for the poor," the country beiween the Savannah ' J™** 
and the Allamaha, and westward lo the Pacific Oi:eun. 
The new province was named Georgia. 

3. *In November of the same year, Oglethorpe, with t. not. m. 
nearly one hundred and twenty emigrants, embarked'' ammnfif 
for America ; and after louchin?' at Charleston and 1^"^% 
Port Royal, on the twelfth of February landed at Sa- ""«*- 
vannah.* On Yamncraw bluff] a settlement was ira- 1733. 
mediately commenced, and the town, after the Spanish •■'"■"■ 
name of the river, was called Savannah. 'After com- , Howiid 
pleting a slight fonifitation for the defence of the set- ^^^S^ 
tiers, Oglethorpe invited the neighboring Indian chiefs f'^^f 
to meet him at Savannah, in order to treat with them ium} 
for their lands, and establish relations of friendship. 

4,' 'In June the chiefs of the Creek nation assem- g. cinon 
bled ; — kind feelings prevailed ; and the English were 'mi^i 
cordially welcomed lo the country. An aged warrior ;^^',"5 
presented several bundles of skins, saying thai, although in*=™- 
the Indians were poor, ihey gave, with a good heart, 
inch things as they possessed. Another chief pre- 
sented the skin of a bulfalo, painted, on the inside, 



with the head and feathers of a 
English were as swift as the eagle, 
.and as strong n ' • "■ ' 



He said the 
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1T33> they flew over vast seaa; and were so powerful, tliat 

nothing could withstand them. He reminded them 

that the feathers of the ea^le were soft, and signified 
love ; (hat the skia of tlie baifaio was warm, and sig- 
nified protection ; and therefore he hoped that the Eng- 
lish would love and protect the little families of the 
Indians. 
I. KTiruft 5. 'Tbe settlers rapidly increased m numbers, but 
SarwiTiif as most of those who first came over, were not only 
KjfS™? poor, but unaccustomed to habits of industry, they 
were poorly qualified to encounter the toil and hard- 
s. HTtu ships lo which their situation exposed them. 'The 
^aSt'arri- liberality of the trustees then invited emigrants of 
"*' more enterprising habits ; and large numbers of Swia^ 
uraafrti- Grermans, and Scotch, accepted their proposals. 'The 
UBnClM regulations of the trustees at first forbade the use of 
Mrtmtn- negToes, — prohibited the importation of rum, — and in- 
terdicted all trade wilh tbe Indians, without a special 
license. Slavery was declared lo be not only immoral, 
but contrary to the laws of England. 
1736. 6. *Early in 1736, Oglethorpe, who had previously 
1. Pell. L6. visited England, returned* lo Georgia, with a new 
"iiiw^fi™ company of three hundred emigrants. *ln anticipation 
^^S^"™ of war between England and Spain, he fortified his 
i. IV™' co'"")') l*y trectino' forts at Augusta,* Darien,t Fred- 
*.««(««)? erica, J on Cumberland Island^ near the mouth of the 
i^fteiimM St, Mary's,!! ^^^d even as far as the St John's, claiming 
■iS"!^) for the English all the territory north of that river. 
•But the Spanish authorities of St. Augtistine com- 

* AngluU Cll7 is lltiiauil nil 1h« 9.W. lirip of ihn ^vrninnh Rivpr. 1SD mlli-i tf.W. 
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plained of the near approach of the English ; and their 1736. 
commissioners, sent to confer with Oglethorpe, de- ~71^ar" 
manded the evacuation of the country, as far north as ,£^^i"« '^1^^ 

fNFTi n i« !• rrii , the Spanis/i 

St. Helena Sound ;• and, m case oi reiusal, threatened authorities 
hostilities. *The fortress at the mouth of the St. John's i. how far 
was abandoned ; but that near the mouth of the St. cSitMoii- 
Mary's was retained ; and this river afterwards became w«««<^' 
ihe southern boundary of Georgia. 

7. *The celebrated John Wesley, founder of the j. ^yytat 
Methodist church, had returned with Oglethorpe, with n'/J^J^ 
the charitable design of rendering Georgia a religious ^'jf^^^'^f 
colony, and of converting the Indians, — " not," as he 

said, " to gain riches and honor, but simply this — to 
live wholly to the glory of God." *His religious zeal f;trT^%!^ 
involved him in controversies with the mixed settlers ^omi "' 
of Georgia, and after a short time he returned to Eng- 
land, where he was long distinguished for his piety ^ what is 
and usefulness. *Soon after his return the Rev. '%%f[/^'^ 
George Whiteficld, another very distinguished preach- wmtcfitidi 
er, visited* Georgia, with the design of establishing an * ^^'^'' ^^^ 
orphan asylum on Lmds obtained from the trustees for 
that purpose. The plan but partially succeeded during 
his lifetime, and was abandoned after his death.^ b. m mo 

8. 'To hasten the preparations for the impending s. what pre. 
contest with Spain, Oglethorpe again visited* England ; dZ'ogu- 
where he received** a commission as brigadier-general ; ^^jlftoarf* 
with a command extending over South Carolina ; and. ^"fi^^i^^ 

- , r 1 ^ ^ \r ' 1736-37. 

after an absence of more than a year and a half, re- 1737. 
turned^ to Georgia, bringing with him a regiment of d. sept 7. 
600 men, for the defence of the southern frontiers. 'In ^-^^^ 
the latter part of 1739, England declared^ war against \oardecia^ 
Spain ; and Oglethorpe immediately planned a\i ex- J^^ Zfie 
pedition against St. Augustine. In May of the follow- ,nJ^rSof 
mg year,*^ he entered Florida with a select force of oguthorpet 
four himdred men from his regiment, some Carolina '^ l^^Q 
troops, and a large body of friendly Indians. 

9. ''A Spanish fort, twenty-five miles from St. Au- l)J^jlj^l^ta^ 
grustine, surrendered after a short resistance ; — another, ^fjl^'^, 
within two miles, was abandoned ; but a summons for f^^^^on 
the surrender of the town was answered by a bold de- Ausugttni 

* St. Helena Sound is the entrance to the Cambahee River. It is north (^ St Hdtooa 
.fUnd, add about fifty miles N.£. frum S^avannah. ^See Map, p. 35.) 
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1740. fiance. For a time the Spaniards were cut off from aL 

~ supplies, by ships stationed at the entrance of the har- 
bor ; but at length several Spanish galleys eluded the 
vigilance of the blockading squadron, and brought a 
reinforcement and supplies to the garrison. AH hopea 
of speedily reducing the place were now lost; — ^sick- 
ness began to prevail among the troops; and Ogle- 
a, July, thorpe, with sorrow and regret, returned* to Georgia. 
1742. 1^- * Two years later, the Spaniards, in return, made 
I. Give an preparations for an invasion of Georgia. In July, a 
^^span^/i fleet of thirty-six sail from Havanna and St Augustine, 
*lScorgiiif bearing more than three thousand troops, entered the 

b. July 16. barbor of St. Simon's ;* landed *> on the west side of the 

island, a little above the town of the same name ; and 

t. Of the erected a battery of twenty guns. ^General Ogle- 

"S^ogv?-'* tborpe, who was then on the island with a force of less 

'hi^ucceM ^^^ eight hundred men, exclusive of Indians, with- 

agafmttthe diew to Frederica ; anxiously awaiting an expected 

reinforcement from Carolina. A party of the enemy, 

having advanced within two miles oi the town, was 

driven back with loss ; another party of three hundred, 

c. July 18. coming to their assistance, was ambuscaded,® and two- 

thirds of the number were slain or taken prisoners. 

8. What pre- ^ ^- ^Oglethorpe next resolved to attack, by night, 

tutackinSie ®^® °^ ^^^ Spanish camps ; but a French soldier de- 

spanuth serted, and ijave the alarm, and the design was de- 

feated. ^Apprehensive that the enemy would now 

4. What was i- t.-*^* i vi-j j'i.r i 

ogfet/torpe'i discover his weakness, he devised an expedient for de- 
tdvingf^ stroying the credit of any information that might be 
enemy 1 gjven. He wrot€ a letter to the deserter, requesting 
that he would urge the Spaniards to an immediate 
attack, or, if he should not succeed in this, that he 
would induce them to remain on the island three days 
longer, for in that time several British ships, and a re- 
inforcement, were expected from Carolina. He also 
dropped some hints of an expected attack on St Au 
gustine by a British fleet. This letter he bribed a 
- ■ -- . , »_ 

* St, SinunC» Island lies south of the principal channel of the Altaniaha. It Is twelvt 
■Biles in length, and from two to five in width. The harbor of St. SimonN is at the 
■outhem point of the island, l>efore the town of the same name, and eight miles below 
Frederica. At St. Simon's there was also a small fort The northern part of the IslaiM 
iB separated ih>m tbie mainland by a small tfeek, and U called lAVM SK. Sf iwmV (8m 
Map, p. Iti8.> 
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Spanish pnsoner to deliver to the deserter, but, as was 1T45I. 

expected, it was given to the Spanish commander. 

12. *The deserter vras immediately arrested as a ^ whatwA 
spy, but the letter sorely perplexed the Spanish officers, turentuY 
some of whom believed it was intended as a deception, '' 
while others, regarding the circumstances mentioned 

in It as highly probable, and fearing for the safety of 
Si. Augustine, advised an immediate return of the ex- 
pedition. "Fortunately, while they were consulting, «. whtuctt 
there appeared, at some distance on the coast, three ^muTS- 
fimall vessels, which were regarded as a part of the J2^^? 
British fleet mentioned in the letter. ^It was now de- $. w?uu did 
termined to attack Oglethorpe at Frederica, before the £^^^oivt 
exjiected reinforcement should arrive. "^'*^ 

13. *While advancing for this purpose, they fell 4.\vhattoaa 
mto an ambuscade,* at a place since called " Bloody mJ^^lnt 
Marsh," where thoy were so warmly received that ^^^^ 
they retreated with precipitation, — abandoned their 
works, and hastily retired to their shipping ; leaving a 
quantity of guns and ammunition behind them. »0n s. ivhat oe 
their way south they made an attack»» on Fort Wil- ^'Se^rT 
liam,* but were repulsed; and two galleys were dis- j, Sm 
abled and abandoned. 'The Spaniaras were deeply g uow iom 
mortified at the result of the expedition ; and the com- JJl^fSirof 
mander of the troops, on his return to Havanna, was .^J^jJJ^j 
tried by a court-martial, and, in disgrace, dismissed 

from the service. 

14. ■'Soon after these events, Oglethorpe returned to 1743. 
England, never to revisit the colony which, after ten ^l^ifaid 
years of disinterested toil, he had planted, defended, qfogu- 
and now left in tranquillity. ^Hitherto, the people %!^wLt 
had been under a kind of military rule ; but now a ^S^tW^m 
civil government was established ; and committed to *5^jy 
the charge of a president and council, who were re- 
quired to govern according to the instructions of the 
trustees. 

15. 'Yet the colony did not prosper, and most of the rwhat^em 
solders stiL remained in poverty, with scarcely the \'Si^^ou 
hope of better days. Under the restrictions of the trus- ^^^v^ 

* Hrrt WiUiam was Uie name of the fort at the southern extremity of Cmnberiand 
Island. Theis w« also & teK eaUad Art Amdm^, at tb« aortheni extramity gf IIm 
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1T43. tees, agriculture had not flourished ; and commerce 

, (,r,citia '''"^ scarcely been thought of. 'The people com* 

Bj/mST' pliii fed, that, as ihcyivere poor, the want of a free title 

vuiiii to their lands almost wholly deprived them of credit; 

they wished that the unjust rule of descent, which 

gave their property to the eldest son, to the exclusion 

of the younger children, should be changed for one 

more equitable ; but, more than all, they complained 

that they were prohibited the use of slave labor, and 

requested that the same encouragements should he 

given to (hem as were given lo iheir more fortunate 

neighbors in Carolina. 

iHoiitweTi lij. *The regulations of the trustees began to be 

itSJv™a- evaded, and the laws against slavery were not rigidly 

■^™ enforced. At first, slaves from Carolina were hired 

for short periods ; then for a hundred years, or during 

life ; and a sum equal to the value of the negro paid 

in advance ; and, finally, slavers A^3m Africa sailed 

directly to Savannah ; and Geoi^ia, liice Carolina, 

became a planting state, with slave labor. 

1762. 17. Tn 1752, the trustees of Georgia, wearied with 

'^^'^^1'^ complaints ag^iinst the system of government which 

rwfn;"*'" tliey had established, and finding that the province 

aitdni^i InnguLslied under their care, resigned' their charterto 

V'"''''- the king; and the province was formed* into a royal 

government 'The people were then favored with the 

prrapcrfiflo Same liberties and privileges ibat were enjoyed by the 

tttia-iouu' provinces of Carolina; but il was not until the close 

of the French and Indian war, and the surrender of 

the Floridas to England, by which security was given 

to the frontiers, that the colony began to assume a 

flourishing condition. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, 



r Vaaiei of the War, and Evuts of 1154,— II. HSS: Expe- 

dUiomofMo«ckt>>B,Bra<idock,Shirlfy,,ii,dWh,slBai.—iIL uS^f^. 
nSG: Deiayn; Lots of Osiceso ; Indian Ineurshna.—IV. •M'l.^ijt 
1757; Deiiignii 'igalnst Lo„islwre. and Lea of Fort Win. ™»"'" 
Htnry^V. 1758: Rtdueiiea of Louishurir ; Abercrombif't 
Dtftat ; The tnkin^ of Fori, FronUnac and Du Qiirsne^ 
VL 1753 (o 1763: Ticondtroga and Croita Point Ahandon- 
ed ! Niagara Takett ; ConjuMf of Quchrc,—Of all Canada l 
War ttiih the Cherakecaj Peace of 1763. 

L Causes op the War, and Events of 1754.— '^^^nln^ 
'Thus far, separate accotinls of the cnrly Amcrieati vputeicae- 
colonies have been given, for the purpose of preserving iZ'Zl^Xi 
that unity of narration which seemed best adapted to JSVtni 
render prominent the distinctive features which marked j'^'I'^j, 
the settlement and progress of each. 'But as we have ""J^^^^^^ 
arrived at a period when the several colonies have bet n^i^ 
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1 T63. come firm y established, and when their indiyidua. 

histories become less eventful, and less interesting, their 

general history will now be taken up, and continued 

in those more important events which subsequently 

vByvfhat affected all the colonies. * This period is distinguished 

dutmplLh- by the ftnal struggle for dominion in America, between 

the rival powers of France and England. 
«. What u 2. ^Those previous wars between the two countries, 
vkSuwa^ which had so often embroiled the;r transatlantic col- 
between ouies, had chiefly arisen from disputes of European 

Prance and ..» i.,*' . i-i '^ i» a • 

EngiofidJ origin ; and the events which occurred m America, 
were regarded as of secondary importance to those 
which, in a greater measure, affected the influence of 
8 \vhat led the rival powers in the affairs of Europe. 'But the 
^oMindiMh growing importance of the American po.^sessions of the 
wari xwo countries, occasioning disputes about territories ten- 
fold more extensive than either possessed in' Europe, 
at length became the sole cause of involving them in 
another contest, more important to America than any 
preceding one, and which is commonly known as the 
French and Indian War, 
A.what\im 3. <The English, by virtue of the early discovery 
'^and^hii' by the Cabots, claimed the whole seacoast from New- 
^^i?/Lir foundland to Florida ; and by numerous grants of ter- 
ciaimi ritory, before the French had established any settle- 
ments in the Valley of the Mississippi, they had 
extended their claims westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
s. uwm 'The French, on the contrary, founded their claims 
^^enJ!*^ upon the actual occupation and exploration of the 
^**eiSf}iil!f*^ country. 'Besides their settlements in New France, 
«. Hoiafar oT Canada, and Acadia, they had long occupied De- 
£m»^SJ «c- troit,* had explored the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
tend? formed settlements at Kaskaskiaf and Vincennes,J and 
along the northern border of the Gulf of Mexico. 
T What looM ^- "'According to the French claims, their northern 
i^'gfw'jr possessions of New France and Acadia embraced, 
daitni within their southern limits, the half of New ^ork, 
and the greater portion of New England ; while then 

♦ Detroit. (See Map. p, 804. 

t Kaskaskia, in the southwestern part of the state of Illinois, is situated on the \% 
•Ide of Kaskaskia River, seven miles above its junction witli the Mississippi. 

X Fincennes is in the southwestern part of Indiana, and is situated on the E. bank of 
the Wabash River, 100 miles, by the river's course, above its enorance into the GUa 
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western possessions, of Upper and Lower Louisiana, 1T53. 
were held to embrace the entire valley of the Mississip- 
pi and its tributary streams. *For the purpose of vin- i.Hotoioert 
dicating- their claims to these extensive territories, and ^ffn/fodS- 
confining the English to the country east of the Alle- -^^^^^ 
ghanies, the French were busily engaged in erecting 
a chain of forts, by way of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico. 

'6. *A royal grant* of an extensive tract of land on a.i7«. 
flie Ohio* River, to a company of merchants, called J;J^J^ 
the Ohio Company, gave the French the first appre- '*^^^^"^'^ 
hension that the English were designing to deprive ver»yf 
them of their western trade with the Indians, and cut 
off their communication between Canada and Louisi- 
ana 'While the company were surveying these lands, s. \vhatvi9 
with the view of settlement, three British traders were ^t%J5S?r 
seized** by a party of French and Indians, and con- Jj"''f" 
veyed to a French fort at Presque Isle.f The T wight- 
wees, a tribe of Indians friendly to the English, resent- 
ing the violence done to their allies, seized several 
French traders, and sent them to Pennsylvania. 

6. *The French soon after began the erection of forts 4. ^j^^y ^^^ 
90uth of Lake Erie, which called forth serious com- ^^5732^ 
plaints from the Ohio Company. As the territory in JJJ^Jf; 
dispute was within the original charter limits of Vir- 
ginia, Robert Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of the 
colony, deemed it his duty to remonstrate with the 
French commandant of the western posts, against his 
proceedings, and demand a withdrawal of his troops. 
•The person employed to convey a letter to the French ^^^% 
commandant was George Washington, an enterprising ^l^^^^l^' 
and public-spirited young man, then in his twenty- French, and 
secopd year, who thus early engaged in the public ^"qfkim? 

I III 

♦ Tlie Ohio River is fonned by the confluence of the Alleghany from the N., an«l the 
Monong?»hela from the S., at Pittsburjj, In the western part of Pennsylvania. From 
Pittsburg the general course of the river Is S.VV. to the Mississippi, a distance of O.'iO 
toileti by the river, but only about 500 in a direct line. It separates the states of Vir- 
ginia and Kentuclcy on the S., from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois on the N.. and drains a 
valley containing more than 200,000 square miles. The only considerHl)le falls in the 
river are at Louisville, where the water descends tweniy-two and a half feet in two 
Allies, aronnd which has been completed a canal that adudts the passage of the largest 
•teamboats. 

t Presgue Isle (almost an island, as Its name Implies,) Is a small peninsula on the 
•cmthern shore of Lake Erie, at the northwestern extremity of Pennsylvania. The 
^ace referred to in history as Presque Isle is the present village of Erte, which i<t situ- 
■led on Um S.W. side of the bay formed between Presque Isle and tlw malnlaiul 
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which 

Washtngton 

waa called? 

9. Give an 

account qf 

hiMjoumey. 



a. Pro- 
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Pe-are. 



b. Dec. \i. 

%.What dan- 
gers did he 
fiieet during 
hi* return/ 



1754. 

c. Jan. 16. 

4. IVfiatJoaa 
the anstoer 

qfthtFrench 

cotnmandr 

er? 



6. mutt 

meamire* 

were taken 

in oonse- 

fuence? 



service, and who afterwards became illustrious in the 
annals of his country. 

7. 'The service to which Washington was thus 
called, was both difficult and dangerous ; as half of his 
route, of four hundred miles, lay through a trackless 
wilderness, inhabited by Indian tribes, whose feelings 
were hostile to the English. ^Departing, on the 31st 
of October, from Williamsburg,* then the seat of gov- 
ernment of the province, on the 4th of December he 
reached a French fort at the mouth of French Creek,t 
from which he was conducted to another fort higher 
up the stream, where he found the French command- 
ant, M. De St. Pierre,' who entertained him with great 
politeness, and gave him a written answer to Governor 
Dinwiddie's letter. 

8. ^Having secretly taken the dimensions of the 
fort, and made all possible observations, he set out** on 
his return. At one time he providentially escaped 
being murdered by a party of hostile Indians ; one of 
whom, at a short distance, fired upon him, but fortu- 
nately missed him. At another time, while crossin|r 
a river on a raft, he was thrown from it by the floatinr 
ice ; and, after a narrow escape from drowning, he suf 
fered greatly from the intense severity of the cold 
<0n his arrival at Williamsburg, the letter of S*. 
Pierre was found to contain a refusal to withdraw hi 3 
troops ; with the assurance that he was acting in obe- 
dience to the commands of the governor-general of 
Canada, whose orders alone he should obey. 

9. 'The hostile designs of the French being apparent 
from the reply of St. Pierre, the governor of Virginia 
made immediate preparations to resist their encroach- 
ments. The Ohio Company sent out a party of thirty 
men to erect a fort at the confluence of the AlleghanyJ 



* TVilliamsburff Is sittiated on elevated ground between James and York Riven, m 
few miles N.E. from Jamestown. It is tlie seat ofWilliam and Mar' College, founded 
In 1693. (See Map, p. 44.) 

t French Creek, called by the French ^ux Bmifs, (O Buff,) enters Allephany Rtvef 
from the west, in the present county of Venanco, sixty-five miles N. from Pittsburg. 
The French fort, called Venango, was on the site of the present village of Franklin, 
Ae capital of Venango County. 

X The Mlpghcny River rises in the northern part of Pennsylvania, and nns, fint 
N.W. into New York, and then, turning to the S.W., again euters Peansylvaniit, and at 
I^ttsburg unites with the Monongahela to form the Ohio 
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and Monongahela ;• and a body of provincial troops, 1T54» 
placed under the command of Washington, marched " 
into the disputed territory. *The men sent out By the i 



Ohio Company had scarcely commenced their fort, ^oJl^ c? 



nitat hap 
t/ie 



Con> 



when they were driven* from the ground by the pony's intvu 
French, who completed the works, and named the \. i"o. 
place Fort du auesne.»> duTlnl 

10. ^An advance party under Jumonville, which , muutom 
had been sent out to intorcept the approach of Wash- ^jj^^fo^f-^ 
ngton, was surprised* in the night ; and all but one vnu^ajiar- 
were either killed or taken prisoners. 'After erecting c. Maya 
a small fort, which he named Fort Necessity,! and 3.ir/j«/?o«-i 
being joined by some additional troops from New imvement$ 
York and Carolina, Washington proceeded with four titf^anT 
hundred men towards Fort du Cluesne, when, hearing th& result 7 
of the advance of a large body of French and Indians, 
under the command of M. de Villiersj^he returned to xvii-ie-are 
Fort Necessity, where he was soon after attacked*^ by d. July a. 
nearly fifteen hundred of the enemy. After an obsti- 
nate resistance of ten hours, Washington agreed to a 
capitulation,^ which allowed him the honorable terms e. July 4. 
of retiring unmolested to Virginia. 

*— ^tt. *It having been seen by England, that war with 4. ^rjiat du 
France would be inevitable, the colonies had been ^Ijf^'lflg 
advised to unite upon some plan of union for the gen- c"^'"**' 
eral defence. 'A convention had likewise been pro- s.Forwha 
posed to be held at Albany, in June, for the purpose tS/o/fSi 
of conferring with the Six Nations, and securing their ^^AUmnyt 
friendship. 'After a treaty had been made with tlie g what^o^ 
Indians, the convention took up the subject of the pro- *"** ''**'"* • 
posed union ; and, on the fourth of July, the very day 
of the surrender of Fort Necessity, adopted a plan 
which had been drawn up by Dr. Franklin, a del- 
egate from Pennsylvania. 

12. 'This plan proposed the establishment of a gen- 7. x)«»cri^ 
eral government in the colonies, to be administered by '^*j2Jf J. ' 
a governor-general appointed by the crown, and a poa^ 
council chosen by the several colonial legislatures; 
having the pov/er to levy troops, declare war, raise 

♦ The Monongahela rises by numei jus branches in the northwestern part of Virgin » 
and running north ehters Pennsylvania, and unites witn the Alleghany at Pittsburg. 

t The remains of Fort Necessity are still to be seen near the national road from Cun 
bvrland to Wheeling, in the southeastern part of Fayette County, Pennsy'vaqia. 

8* 
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1754. money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 

concert all other measure$ necessary for the general 

safety. The governor-general was to have a negative 

on the proceedings of the council, and all laws were 

* to be submitted to the king for ratification. 

LWhytoaa 13. 'This plan, although approved by all the dele* 

it rejected? gj^|.gg present, except those from Connecticut, who ob 

jected to the negative voice of the governor-general, 

shared the singular fate of being rejected, both by the 

colonial assemblies, and by the British government: by 

the former, because it was supposed to give too much 

power to the representative of the king ; and by the 

latter, because it was supposed to give too much power 

I whatwaa ^^ ^^^ representatives of the people. *As no plan of 

^*ndru^{' ^^^lon could be devised, acceptable to both parties, it 

was determined to carry on the war with British troops, 

aided by such forces as the colonial assemblies might 

voluntarily furnish. 

1755. II. 1755: ExPEDmoNs of Monckton, Braddock, 

A^the^c- SraRLEY, AND SiR WiLLIAM JoiINSON. 1. 'Early m 

^iheOM^- ^^^^j General Braddock arrived* from Ireland, with 

ter treat? two regiments of British troops, and with the authority 

9%^hati$ o^ commander-in-chief of the British and colonial forces. 

^^Qf *At a convention of the colonial governors, assembled 

Braddock? at his request in Virginia, three expeditions were re 

thr^^pe- solved upon j one against the French at Fort du 

^^rSSveV^ Gluesne, to be led by General Braddock himself; asec* 

upon? ond against Niagara, and a third against Crown Point, 

a French post on the western shore of Lake Champlain. 

5. What 2. 'While preparations were making for these ex 

ditionwM peditions, an enterprise, that had been previously de- 

^daria^ termined upon, was prosecuted with success in another 

*«n7 quarter. About the last of May, Colonel Monckton 

^ ** sailed •» from Boston, with three thousand troops, against 

the French settlements at the head of the Bay of Fun- 

dy, which were considered as encroachments upon the 

». Give an English province of Nova Scotia. 

vi^ogru* 3- 'Landing at Fort Lawrence,* on the eastern shore 

"JJr/oJT'' ^^ Chignecto,t a branch of the Bay of Fundy, a French 

e. June 4. block-houso was Carried* by assault, and Fort Beause- 

* for localities see Map, next page 
^ * Ckign»et» Ba§ is the northern, or northwestern, arm «f the Bay of Fundy. (Map ^ 
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fuT* surrendered,'' after an investment of four duys. ITSA- 
he name of the fort was then changed to Cumber- , p^ 
lanii Fort . Gaspereau,' on Bay Verle,'' or Green p^"^']^ 
Bay,* was next taken; and the foris on the I\^ew t.juneit 
Brunswick coast were abandoned. In accordance with |^„I'™j 
the views of the governor of Nova Soolia, the planla- C" wk 
tions of the French settlers were laid waste ; and sev- nu'43j, 
eral thousands of the hapless fugitives, ardently at- ''•"'■ 
(ached to their mother country, and refusing to lake 
Uui oath of allegiance lo Great Britain, were driven on 
board the British shipping, at the point of the bayonet, 
and dispersed, in povert}', through the English colonies, 

4. 'The expedition against the French on the Ohio, i. hhwhb 
was considerably delayed, by the difficulty of obtaining 'JJ^ftJ^^ 
supplies of wagons and provisions; but, on the tenth ^3^^^' 
of June, General Braddock set out from Fort Cumber- *'',^'^ 
landjt with a force of little more than two thousand m*-'*' 
men, composed of British regulars and provincials. 
'Apprehending that Fort du Cluesne might be rein- iimoftii 
fbiced, he hastened his march with a select corps of iSm?;^*^ 
1200 men ; leaving Col. Dunbar to follow in the rear ™a^j"^ 
with the other troops and tlie heavy baggage, 

5. 'Neglecting the proper measures necessary foriH-Sai™ 
guarding against a surprise, and loo confident in his "tuS^y 
own views lo receive the advice of Washington, who «^'^' 
acted as his aid, and who requested lo lead the pro- 
vincials in advance ; Braddock continued to press for- 
ward, heedless of danger, until he had arrived within 

nine or ten miles of Fort du Q,uesne. 'While march- ,. oireiitA 
ing in apparent security, his advanced guard of rcgu- ''^IIS'JS^ 
lars, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Gage, was fired p™* 
upon* by an utl^en enemy; and, unused to Indian a.juir*. 
warfare, was thrown into disorder ; and falling back 
on the main body, a general confu- 



■ Bay ViTlt, nr arm Daf. Is a we'lem (irni of 
Nrnibiuiiberliiinl Simlli a jlrall which wiKirales 
Prince Lilmud'i hknil rron New Biuuswick e,\\A 
Nnva Scolln. (Bee Map.) 

t t^rt Cvv^erlaMd wov oit th? «iLc of the prea- 
inL vUldee of Cuii^beTlBiKl. which 19 sluirvte^ on 
Uw N. >lds or IhE Folimiac BJver, In Uarjlanct. al 
Uu Duiilh or Wlll'g Crepk. The CumbeiUnd. nr 
NalloRBl Rned. whkh IvocsvtU W. u OUo, fcc. 
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l.\Vhatwa» 
the conduct 
^Braddock, 
and tlie re- 
sult qf the 
battle/ 

2. JVhat sa- 
ved the ar- 
my J^om 
total de- 
ttruetion? 

3. How 
many were 

killed or 
looundedJ 



4. Describe 
therettxU. 



8. What dis- 
position toas 
fnade qf the 
army J 

a. Aug. 2. 



6. What Is 
said of the 
expedition 
against Ni- 
agara? 



b. N. p. 183. 



e. Oct 94. 

7. Give the 
particulars 
^ tfve ex- 
pedition 
against 
Crown 
Point, pre- 
vious to Jfte 
arristcrqf 
7n. 



6. ^General Braddock, vainly endeavoring" to rally 
his troops on the spot where they were first attacked, 
after having had three horses killed under him, and 
after seeing every mounted officer fall, except Wash- 
ington, was himself mortally wounded, when hia 
troops fled in dismay and confusion. ^'Vhe cool hravery 
of the Virginia provincials, who formed under the com- 
mand of Washington, covered the retreat of the regu 
lars, and saved the army from total destruction. 'In 
this disastrous defeat more than two-thirds of all the 
officers, and nearly half the privates, were either killed 
or wounded. 

7. *No pursuit was made hy the enemy, to whom 
the success was wholly unexpected ; yet so great was 
the panic communicated to Colonel Dunbar's troops, 
that they likewise fled with precipitation, and made 
no pause until they found themselves sheltered by the 
walls of Fort Cumberland. «Soon after, Colonel Duo- 
bar, leaving at Cumberland a few provincial troops, 
but insufficient to protect the frontiers, retired* with the 
rest of the army to Philadelphia. 

8. 'The expedition against Niagara was entrusted to 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts ; on whom the com- 
mand in chief of the British forces had devolved, after 
the death of General Braddock. The forces designed 
for this enterprise were to assemble at Oswego,** whence 
they were to proceed by water to the mouth of the Ni- 
agara River.* The main body of the troops, however, 
did not arrive until the last of August ; and then a 
succession of western winds and rain, the prevalence 
of sickness in the camp, and the desertion of the In- 
dian allies, rendered it unadvisable to proceed ; and 
most of the forces were withdrawn.* The erection of 
two new forts had been commenced on the east side 
of the river ; and suitable garrisons were left to defend 
them. 

L ■'The expedition against Crown Point was en 
^sted to General Johnson, afterwards Sir William 
Johnson, a member of the council of New York. In 



* Jfiagara River is the channel which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. It If 
aboat thirty-six miles long, and flows from S. to N. In this stream, twenty-two miles 
north from Lake Erie, are the celebrated Fallt of Jfiagara^ the greatest natural corio*- 
Ity in the world. (See Map, p. 806 and 819.) 
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June and Ju y, about COOO troops, under General Ly- 1Y9S. 
man, were ossembled at ihe carrying place between 
Hudson River and Lake George ;• where ihey con- ^ 
Btructed a fort which ihey named Fort Lyman, but "■ "' 
which was afterwards called Fort Edward." "In the i. ivtenrfM 
latter pari of August General Johnson arrived ; and, STimlS) 
taking the command, moved forward with the main iJS'v'mwi 
body of his forces to the head of Lake George ; where 'i'*"'™^' 
he learned,' by his scouts, that nearly two thousand ^ g^„ , 
French and Indians were on their march from Crown 
Point," with the intention of attacking Fort Edward, c. n. p. is*. 

10. 'The enemy, under the command of the Baron a. pm- 
Dieskau," approaching by the way of Wood Creek,' tw"M^t;: 
had arrivld. within two miles of Fort Edward ; when •■ "■ p. im- 
the commander, at the request of his Indian allies, who \^'^S^ 
stood in great dread of the English cannon, suddenly ""^av'.'" 
changed his route, with the design of attacking the 

camp of Johnson. 'In the mean time, Johnson had , mana' 
sent out a party of a thousand provincials under the Wwibbi 
command of Colonel Williams; and two hundred In- ™'^-"' 
dians under the command of Hendricks, a Mohawk %; 
sachem ; for the purpose of intercepting the return of 
the enemy, whether they succeeded, or failed, in their 
designs against Fort Edward, 

11. 'Unfortunately, the English, being draivn into r. sepn 
pn ambuscade,' were overpowered by superior num- *,^^'/^ 
bers, and driven back with a severe loss. Among thUiinuL 
the killed were Colonel Williams and the chieftain 
Hendricks. The loss of the enemy was also consid- 
erable; and among the slain was St. Pierre, who 
commanded the Indians. *The firing being heard in 
the camp of Johnson, and its near approach ^^^^^^^^ 
convincing him of the repulse of Williams : 
he rapidly constructed a breastwork of fallen 
trees, and mounted several cannon, which, 
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1755. 12. *The fugitives had scarcely arrived at the campu 
\. Describe when the enemy appeared and commenced a spirited * 
^'cSm^^ attack ; but the unexpected reception Avhich the Eng- 
lish cannon gave them, considerably cooled their ardor. 
The Canadian militia and the Indians soon fled ; and 
the French troops, after continuing the contest several 
t WhatwoM hours, retired in disorder. *Dieskau was found wound- 
^iaSeaui ed and alone, leaning against the stump of a tree. 
While feeling for his watch, in order to surrender t^ 
an English soldier, thinking he Avas searching for m 
pistol, fired upon him, and inflicted a wound whiA 
%.whttteom- caused his death. 'After the repulse of the French, a 
^Jf^^' detachment from Fort Edward fell upon their rear, 
enemy? ^nd completed their defeat *■" 

4 What ^^' *^^^ *^® purpose of securing the country from 
xoere the the incursions of the enemy. General Johnson erected 
ciedinsraqf a fort at his place of encampment, which he named 
johne<mf p^^^ William Henry.* Learning that the French 
'vere strengthening their works at Crown Point, and 
likewise that a large party had taken possession of, 
.\nd were fortifying Ticonderoga ;t he deemed it ad- 
visable to make no farther advance ; and, late in the 
reason — after leaving sufficient garrisons at Forts Wii- 
a. Dec Ja^^ Henry and Edward, he retired* to Albany, 
vvhence he dispersed the remainder of his army to 
their respective provinces. 
the third di' III. 1756: Delays; Loss OF Oswego; Indian In- 

"^iTsiT'' ^^^^^°^^- — ^' *'r^® P^^" ^^^ ^^® campaign of 1756, 

J whattoa9 which had. been agreed upon in a council of the colo 

^%e!Smi^ nial governors held at Albany, early in the season 

^™)^ was similar to that of the preceding year ; having for 

its object the reduction of Crown Point, Niagara, and 

9.whatconu Fort du Quesne. 'Lord Loudon Avas appointed by 

5Scr«^- the king commander-in-chief of his forces in America, 

yaintedi ^^^ ^^^ govemor of Virginia ; but, being unable to 

depart immediately, General Abercrombie was ordered 



* Fort Wm. Henry was situated at the head of Lake Geon;e, a little E. from the vtP 
^ge of Caldwell, ii VVnrren County. After the fort was levelled by Blontnalni, In 1731|^ 
lee page 185,) Fort George was built as a substitute for it, on a more commanding site 
I3t it was never the scene of any important battle. (See Map, previous iwge.) 

t 'ficanderoffa is sitiutted at the mouth of the outlet of Lake George, in Essex County, 
< n the western shore of Lake Champluin, aliout eighty-five miles in a direct lUie N. 
iiom Albany. (See Map and Note, p. %^.) The village of Ticonderoga is two miilef , 
i^ve Uf* ruins of the fort. 
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to prscnle him, and take the command of the troops ITStf. 
unti! his arrivaL - 'Thus far, hostilities had been car- Tlifun* 
ried on without any formal declaration of war ; but, i 
May of ihis year, ivar was declared' by Great Britain 
agamst France, and, soon after,'' by the latter power J" j^'Ji 
against Great Britain. 

2. 'In June, Generat Abercrombie arrived, with i ivam 
iGveral regiments, and proceeded lo Albany, where ^^aratf 
the provincial troops were assembled ; but deeming ■'^ST^'* 
the forces under his command inadequate to carry out iM^ioai 
the p'an of the campaign, he thought it prudent to 
await the arrival of the Earl of Loudon, i'his occa- 
eioned a delay until the latter part of July; and even 
after the arrival of the earl, no measures of importance 
were taken. 'The French, in the mean time, profiting ^ BB«,iu 
by the delays of the English, seized the opportunity "^^'^ 
to make an attack upon Osivego.' madfeiwrf 

a. 'Early in August, the Marquis Montcalm, who 
had succeeded the Baton Dieskau in the chief com- naBu" " 
mand of the French forces in Canada, crossed Lake apiSiSn 
Ontario with more than five thousand men, French, SmSL 
Canadians, and Indians; and, with more than thirty 
pieces of cannon, commenced' the siege of Fort On- 
tario, on the east side of Oswego River.t After an °" "* 
obstinate, bm short defence, this fort was abandoned,^ ^ ^^^ ^ 
— the garrison safely retiring to the old fort on the 
west side of the river. 

4. 'On the fourteenth, the English, numbering only 
HOO men, found themselves reduced to the necessity tki-tiifiiit 
of a capitulation; by which they surrendered them- ,5"" au rim. 
wives prisoners of war. Several vessels in the harbor, "^iJa jS 
together with a large amount of military stores, con- '**£«"™ 
listing of small arms, ammunition, provisions, and 134 
piecesof cannon, fell intotbebandsof the enemy. Mont- 
calm, after demolishing the forts, returned to Canada. 
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1750. 5. 'After the defeat of Braddock, the Indians on the 
1. What is western frontiers, incited by the French, renewed their 
dian^depre- d^P^^dations, and killed, or carried into captivity, more 
dationson than a thousand of the inhabitants. ^\n Aiiffust of 
frojuiersi this year. Colonel Armstrong, with a party of nearly 
li<^unt'5' ^^^ rnen, marched against Kittaning,* their principal 
Hron^7'^ ' ^own, on the Alleghany River. The Indians, although 
pedition. surprised,* defended themselves with great bravery; 

a. Sept. 8. refusing quarter when it was offered them. Theii 

principal chiefs were killed, their town was destroyed, 

and eleven prisoners were recovered. The English 

suffered biit little in this expedition. Among their 

wounded was Captain Mercer, afterwards distinguished 

8. H74flr i« in the war of the revoli^don. ^These were the prin- 

e^uuqfthis cipal events of this year; and not one of the important 

^^paiffji?"' objects of the campaign was either accomplished or 

-^j.«, attempted. 

Of what dots ^^^ ' l^^^- DeSIGNS AGAINST LoUISBURG, AND LoSS 

^^mon'eT/ ^^ f'oRT WiLLiAM Henry. — 1. *The plan of the cam 

4 whattpas P^^&" of 1757, was limited, by the commander-in-chief, 

^^h6^cm^ to an attempt upon the important fortress of Lou isburg. 

^757?^ * With the reduction of this post in view. Lord Loudon 

b. June 20. sailed'' from New York, in June, with 6000 regular 
s. whatprt- troops ; and, on the thirtieth of the same month, arrived 
xoS^emadij dii Halifax; where he was reinforced by a powerful 

naval armament commanded by Admiral Holbourn ; 

6 whywcu ^^^ ^ ^^^^ iorcQ of 5000 men from England. «Soon 
ab^^do^d? ^^^^^? information was received,' that a French fleet 

r! Aug!*!, larger than that of the English, had already arrived 
in the harbor of Lou isburg, and that the city was geir- 
risoned by more than 6000 men. The expedition was, 
therefore, necessarily abandoned. The admiral pro- 
ceeded to cruise off Louisburg, and Lord Loudon re- 

d. Aug. 31. turned •* to New York. 

7 What leas ^' ^Whilc these events were transpiring, the French 
doin^^%e commander, the Marquis Montcalm, having collected 
mtm% erni&i his forces at Ticonderoga, advanced with an army of 

e. Aug. 3. 9000 men, 2000 of whom were savages, and laid sieg^e^ 
^?18?°'°' to Fort William Henry, f ^The garrison of the fort 

* Kittanivg, the county scat of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, is built on the sttt 
aTthe old Indian town. It is on Xha £. side of Alleghany River, about forty miles N B 
t )>m Pittsburg. 
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consisted of between two and three thousand men, 175T. 
commanded by Colonel Monro ; and, for the farther g. Qi^^ an 
security of the place, Colonel Webb was stationed at ^^J^i^ 
Fort Edward, only fifteen miles distant, with an army '"j^^'^^ifT^ 
of 4000 men. During six days, the garrison main- nam Henry 
tained an obstinate defence ; anxiously awaiting a re- 
nforcement from Fort Edward ; until, receiving posi- 
Ve information that no relief would be attempted, and 
tiieir ammunition beginning to fail them, they sur- 
cndered* the place by capitulation. a. Avig.%. 

3. ^Honorable terms were granted the garrison " on j. ^f^it 
accouni; of their honorable defence," as the capitulation '^raiftedThe 
itself expressed ; and they were to march out with their garruont 
arms, and retire in safety under an escort to Fort Ed- 
ward. ^Xhe capitulation, however, was shamefully 2. ho;© wm 
broken by the Indians attached to Montcalm's party ; %fonl!^ 
who fell upon the English as they were leaving the ^^"'^ 
fort ; plundered them of their baggage, and butchered 
many of them in cold blood. ^The otherwise fair 3 ^Tiaff, 
fame of Montcalm has been tarnished by this unfortu- 'Jjj^^/^ 
nate affair ; but it is believed that he and his officers Montcaim 
used their utmost endeavors, except firing upon the In- nmi 
dians, to stop the butchery. 

V. 1758: Reduction op Loxjisburg; Abercrom- 1753. 
bie's Defeat ; the taking of Forts Frontenac and ofwhatdoea 
Du GluESNE. — 1. '•The result of the two preceding cam- i^iSn[reaO 
paigns was exceedingly humiliating to England, in ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
view of the formidable preparations that had been f%'^ifJ)l^ 
made for carrying on the war ; and so strong was the 2?^/JJ^ 
feeling against the ministry and their measures, that a paigns? 
change was found necessary. *A new administration s. what 
was formed, at the head of which was placed Mr. Pitt, ^^tSwaiY 
afterwards Lord Chatham; Lord Loudon was recalled; 
additional forces were raised in America ; and a large 
naval armament, and twelve thousand additional 
troops, were promised from England. «Three ex- e. what em- 
peditions were planned : one against Louisburg, an- weri'f An- 
other against the French on Lake Champlain, and a ^**' 
third again^.t Fort du Gluesne. 

2. ■'Early in the season, Admiral Boscawen arrived l^J^^t*^ 
at Halifax, vt hence he sailed, on the 28th of May, with ^j^^^^£^ 
afleit of nearly forty armed vessels, together with louMurg 
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lT5fl* tweive thousand men under the command of General 
ft. See Note Amherst, for the reduction of Louisburg.* On the 
and Ma^. sccond of June, the fleet anchored in Gabarus Bay ; 
and on the 8th the troops effected a landing, with little 
loss ; when the French called in their outposts, and 
dismantled the royal battery. 
b. June 11 2- 'Soon after, General Wolfe, passing** around the 
1. Of the Northeast Harbor, erected a battery at the North Cape, 
^hfH^c^ near the light-house, from which the island battery 
Skterof^ was silenced :« three French ships were burned** in the 
place, harbor ; and the fortifications of the town were greatly 
A July * injured. At length, all the shipping being destroyed, 
and the batteries from the land side having made sev- 
eral breaches in the walls, near the last of July, the 
e.Juiyai. ^^^Y ^^^ island, together with SL John*s,* were'sur- 

rendered* by capitulation. 

s. During ^' ^t)uring these events. General Abercrombie, on 

these events whom the command in chief had devolved on the- re 

oa:urrin^ Call of Lord Loudon, was advancing against Ticon- 

f. .<»eeNote deroga.*" 'On the 5th of July, he embarked on Lake 

and Map. Qeorgc, with more than 15,000 men, and a formidable 

9. Give an train of artillery. On the following morning, the 

theprogrua troops landed near the northern extremity of the lake, 

J'//to»fanS and commenced their march through a thick wood 

^^ftKocfc*' towards the fort, then defended by about four thousand 

men under the command of the Marquis Montcalm. 

Ignorant of the nature of the ground, and without 

proper guides, the troops became bewildered ; and the 

centre column, commanded by Lord Howe, falling in 

with an advanced guard of the French, Lord Howe 

himself was killed ; but after a warm contest, the en- 

juiyf ^^y ^"^^^^ repulsed.* 

5. ^After the death of Lord Howe, who was a high- 

ineeff^tttf ly valuable officer, and the soul of the expedition, the 

^deathV ardor of the troops greatly abated ; and disorder and 

s. Give the coufusiou prevailed. 'Most of the army fell back io 

S^McSnd ^^® landing-place, but, early on the morning of the 

attaek. 8th, again advanced in full force to attack the fort; 

the general being assured, by his chief engineer, that 



* St. John's, or Prince Edward's Island^ is an island of very irresniar shape, aboat 
130 miles long; lying west of Cape Breton, and north of Nova Scotia, from which it Sm 
separated by Nofthnmberland Strait. The French called th.e island St. John ; liat ia 
7^99 the English ehansed its name to Prince Edvard. 
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rhe entrenchments were unfinished, and might be at- 1T5§« 
tempted with good prospect of success. Unexpectedly, 
the breastwork was found to be of great strength, and 
covered with felled trees, with their branches pointing 
outwards ; and notwithstanding the intrepidity of the 
troops, after a contest of nearly four hours, they were 
repulsed^ with great slaughter ; leaving nearly two ^ j . ^ 
thousand of their number killed or wounded on the 
field of battle. 

6. 'After this repulse, the army retired to the head i, what u 
of Lake George, whence, at the solicitation of Colonel ^t^^in^T 
Bradstreet, an expedition of three thousand men, under *^!Si£^ 
the command of that officer, was sent against Fort 
Frontenac,* on the western shore of the outlet of Lake 
Ontario, a place which had long been the chief resort 

for the traders of the Indian nations who were in al- 
liance with the French. Proceeding by the way of 
Oswego, Bradstreet crossed the lake, landed** within a ^ ^^^ ^ 
mile of the fort without opposition, and, in two days, 
compelled that important fortress to surrender.* The ^^ 
fort was destroyed, and nine armed vessels, sixty can» 
non, and a large quantity of military stores and goods, 
designed for the Indian trade, fell into the hands of the 
English. 

7. *The expedition against Fort du Cluesne was n. of the 
entrusted to General Forbes, who set out from Phil- ^init^Fon 
adelphia early in July, at the head of 9000 men. An **" ^"*^' 
advanced party under Major Grant was attacked near 

the fort, and defeated with the loss of three hundred 
men ; but, as the main body of the army advanced, 
the French, being deserted by their Indian allfes, 

abandoned'* the place, and escaped in boats down the d. Nor. m. 

Ohio. Gluiet possession was then taken* of the fort, *• ^°''- **• 

when it was repaired and garrisoned, and, in honor of treaty %oa» 

Mr. Pitt, named PiUsburg.\ 'The western Indians "^J/?""' 

soon after came in and concluded a treaty of neutrality «• .^^jj* 

with the English. *Not withstanding- the defeat of r^t ofth* 

Abercrombie, the events of the year had weakened the ^^TtssT* 

* The village of Kingston, in Canada, now occupies tlie site of Old Port Frontenac 
t Pittsburff, now a flourishing city, is sitnated on a l)eautiful plain, at the junction 
of the Ailegnany and the Monongaliela. in the western part of Pennsylvania. Ther« 
«re several thriving villages in tie vicinity, which should tie regarded as suliurlis of 
Pittsburg, the principal of which s AUeghany Citft on the N.W. side of the Ailegha&v 
River. 
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1759. French power in America ; and 'he campaign closed 

with honor to England and her colonies. 

1759. VI. 1759 TO 1763 : Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
h^s^^y^^ abandoned ; Niagara taicen ; Conquest of GtuEBEO^ 

qftherixth OF ALL CaNADA j WaR WITH TIIE ChEROKEES ; PeACS 

/w'^r, OF 1763. — I. 'The high, reputation which General 

1. It nat . . ,or, r -r • ^ n t 

^nors xoert Amhcrst had acquired m the siege of Louisburg. had 
General gained him a vote of thanks from parliament, and had 
procured for him the appointment of commander-in 
chief of the army in North America, with the respon 
sibility of carrying out the vast and daring project ol 
Mr. Pitt, which was no less than the entire conquea 
of Canada in a single campaign. 

2. *For the purpose of dividing and weakening the 

the plan qf power of the Ficnch, General VV one, a young oiiicer 

jMign'qf of uncommon merit, who had distinguished himself at 

.1759? ^j^g siege of Louisburg, was to ascend the St. Lawrence 

and lay siege to Quebec : General Amherst was to 

carry Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and then, by 

way of Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, was to 

unite with the forces of General Wolfe ; while a third 

army, after the reduction of Niagara, was to proceed 

down the lake and river against Montreal. 

8. WTiattoaa 3. 'In the prosecution of the enterprise which had 

r^'c*!?^^- heen entrusted to him, General Amherst arrived* be- 

Siero^a? ^^^® Ticondcroga** in the laUer part of July, with an 

a.Juiy«, army of little more than 11,000 men. While prepar- 

^'j^j^e Note ing for a general attack, the French abandoned'^ their 

p. 240. ' lines, and withdrew to the fort ; but, in a few days, 

d j"Ir ^ abandoned** this also, after having partially demolished 

e. N. p. 134. it, and retired to Crown Point* 

i. Give an 4. ^Pursuinff his successes, General Amherst ad- 

account qf '^ - ' 

tfiefurai 

pursuit , .^ 

the enemy, IHC gamSOU 

reSurn(^ovb river Sorel.' After having constructed several small 
f Tu'^i vessels, and acquired a naval superiority on the lake, 

g.N. p.'i3o. the whole army embarked** in pursuit of the enemy: 

h. Oct. 11. j)u| a succession of storms, and the advanced season of 
. ^^^ the year, finally compelle.- a return' to Crown Point, 
where the troops Avent into winter quarters. 

A 

• Au% J^Toix (O Nooah) is a small Island in the River Sorel, or Richelieu, a thom 
iistanre above the northern extremity of Lalce Champlain. 



"-ther vanced towards this latter post ; but, on his approach, 
^tmy, the garrison retired *" to the Isle of Aux Noix* in the 
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5. 'General Prideauic,' to whom was given tha ITSD. 
Eommand of the expedition ag^ainst Niagara, proceeded — ^ p^' ~ 
by ilie way of Scheiieciady and Oswego ; and, on tlie 'S""^''' 
Sixth of July, landed near the fori without opposition. ,.ReMe,iu 
Soon after the commencement of the siege, the gen- '"J^^j'J* 
eral was kitled tiiroiigh the carelessness of a gunner, ■^J^^'^' 
by the bursting of a cohorn, when the cominiind de- 
volved on Sir William Johnson, As twelve hundred 
French and Indians, from the southern French forts, 

were alvancinj lo ihe relief of the place, ihcy were 
iOet, and routed*" with great loss; when the garrison, b. jui,m. 
£espairinj of assistance, submitted' to terms of capil- a-jaijo- 
ulalion. The surrender of this important post effectu- 
ally cm off the communication between Canada and 
Louisiana. 

6. "While these CTcnta were transpiring, Gencia] ^,^j^ ^^^ 
Wolfe was prosecuting the more important part of the "j"- """^ 
campaign, the siege of Quebec* Having emharked mMsi^J 
about 8000 mea at Louisburg, under convoy of a fleet 

of 22 shins of the line, and an equal number of frigates 

snd small armed vessels, comii'anded by Admirals 

Saunders and Holmes; ho safely landed*" the army, 

near the end of June, on the Isle of Orleans, a few ,^,/,'™,"^, 

miles below Q,uebec. 'The French forcbs, lo the j 

number of thirteen thousand 
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iT59. and a strong camp on the northern shore of the St 
Lawrence, between the rivers St Charles and Mont* 



morenci.* 



a. June 30. 7. ^General Wolfe took possession* of Point Levi,* 
*>• ®'^%^9^''P' where he erected batteries which destroyed the Lower 
hWhatioere Town, but did little injury to the defences of the city. 
J^£rea He soon after crossed the north channel of the St 
^a^^edY^ Lawrence, and encamped* his army near the enemy's 
c July 10. left, the river Montmorenci lying between them, 
f ontcMt ^Convinced, however, of the impossibility of reducing 
daring the place unless he could erect batteries nearer the city 
4id lie next than Point Levi, he soon decided on more daring 
Tuoive nneasures. He resolved to cross the St. Lawrence and 
the Montmorenci, with different divisions, at the same 
time, and storm the entrenchments of the French camp. 
s Describe ^* '^^^ ^^^ purpose, on the last day of July, the 
ttU landing boats of the fleet, filled with grenadiers, and with 
"^" troops from Point Levi, under the command of Gen- 
eral Monckton, crossed the St Lawrence, and, after 
considerable delay by grounding on a ledge of rocks, 
July 31. efl!ected a landing a little above the Montmorenci; 
while Generals Townshend and Murray, fording that 
stream at low water, near its mouth, hastened to the 
assistance of the troops already landed. *But as the 
earned the. grenadiers rushed impetuously forward without waiting 
iS'i^fio- for the troops that were to support them, they were 
*^'' driven back with loss, and obliged to seek shelter be 
hind a redoubt which the enemy had abandoned 
^.whatcmnr *H^^*e they were detained a while by a thunder storm, 
jteiiedare- still exposed to a galling fire; when night approach- 
xohat 1098 ing, and the tide setting in, a retreat was ordered. 
attwan- r^gj^ unfortunatc attempt was attended with the loss 

of nearly 500 men. 
6. ivhatu 9- 'The bodily fatigues which General Wolfe had 
tS*n«/^ endured, together with his recent disappointment, act- 
Gen n'oije jng upon a frame naturally delicate, threw him into & 
violent fever ; and, for a time, rendered him incapable 
HTifffp/cn of taking the field in person. ''He therefore called a 
jJfcJoJS/ council of his officers, and, requesting their advice 



* The River Montmormei enten the St. Lawrence from the N., abont seven niHw 
below Ciuehec. The tkWn in this river, near its mouth, arc Justly celebrated for th^lf 
beautv. The water descends S40 ftcfi in one unbroken sheM of (ouxl (Map. p. Ittk> 
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proposc^d a second attack on the French lines. They 1T6I>« 
were of opinion, however, that this was inexpedient, "^^ 
but proposed that the army should attempt a point 
above Quebec, where they might gain the heights 
which overlooked the city. The plan being approved, 
preparations were immediately made to cany it into 
execution. 

10. 'The camp at Montmorenci being broken up, i.nivem 
the troops and artillery were conveyed to Point Levi ; SJfJSiX 

nd, soon after, to some distance above the city; while lumadSi 
Montcalm's attention was still engaged with the ap- •* 
parent design of a second attack upon his camp. All 
things being in readiness, during the night of the 12th 
of September, the troops in boats silently fell down the 
stream ; and, landing within a mile and a half of the 
city, ascended the precipice, — dispersed a few Ca- 
nadians and Indians; and, when morning dawned, 
were drawn up in battle array on the plains of 

Abraham. 

11. ^Montcalm, surprised at this unexpected event, ^^^f^f^^ 
and perceiving that, unless the English could be driven ^j^^^J 
from their position, Quebec Avas lost, immediately 
crossed the Sl Charles with his whole army, and ad- 
vanced to the attack. 'About nine in the morning i.j)e»erib§ 
fifteen hundred Indians and Canadians, advancing in ^ «*'«*• 
front, and screened by surrounding thickets, began the 

battle ;' but the English reserved their fire for the main ^ g^^, ^ 
body of the French, then rapidly advancing; and, 
when at the distance of forty yards, opened upon them 
with such efiect as to compel them to recoil with con- 
fusion. 

12. *Early in the battle General Wolfe received two 4. neuaeo^ 
wounds in quick succession, which he concealed, but, ^^^^S^S^Iff 
while pressing forward at the head of his grenadiers, ^J^ <^"^ 
with fixed bayonets, a third ball pierced his breast tnamj^n 
Colonel Monckton, the second officer in rank, was 
dangerously wounded by his side, when the command 
devolved (Tn General Townshend. The French gen- 
eral, Montcalm, likewise fell ; and his second in com- 
mand was mortally wounded. General Wolfe died 

on the field of battle, but he lived long enough to be 
Wdrmed that he had gfoiiickl the victory. 
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1T59. 13. ^Conveyed to the rear and supported by a fewat- 

L Continue tendants, while the agonies of death were upon him, he 

tiurekuion. heard the distant cry, " They run, they run." Raising 

his drooping head, the dying hero anxiously asked, 

" Who run?" Being informed that it was the French, 

" Then," said he, " I die contented," and immediately 

expired. Montcalm lived to be carried into the city. 

When informed that his wound was mortal, " So much 

the better," he replied, " I shall not then live to witness 

the surrender of Q,uebec." 

•.Sept. 18. 14. ^Five days after the battle the city surrendered,* 

Uredjioe ^^^ received an English garrison, thus leaving Moa- 

dam after treal the onlv place of importance to the French, in 

the battle? _, , ,^/ ^. , /. n *^ • • i -n i 

1760. ^^ri^ida. 'Yet m the lollowmgsprmg the Jbrench at- 

8. Give an tempted the recovery of Gluebec ; and, after a bloody 

S^dttempt battle fought*' three miles above the city, drove the 

'aSja*^ English to their fortifications, from which they were 

J. April 28. relieved only by the arrival* of an English squadron 

c May 16. ^i^j^ reinforcements. 

4. Of the 15. *Durihg the season. General Amherst, the com 
^ontre£. niander-in-chief, made extensive preparations for re 
d. Sept 6, 7. ducing Montreal. Three powerful armies assembled** 
there by different routes, early in September ; when 
the commander of the place, perceiving that resistance 
• Sept 8. would be ineffectual, surrendered,* not only Montreal, 
but all the other French posts in Canada, to his Bri- 
tannic majesty. 
h. Relate the 16. 'Early in the same year a war broke out with 
wa^witht& the powerful nation of the Cherokees, who had but re- 
Su^inTthe centlv, as allies of the French, concluded^ a peace with 
year mo. ^Yiq English. General Amherst sent Colonel Mont-^ 
iw9.^' gomery against them, who, assisted by the Carolini-* 
f.May.Auff. ans, bumcd* many of their towns ; but the Cherokees, 
L a"* I in turn, besieged Fort Loudon,* and having compelled 
the garison to capitulate,^ afterwards fell upon them, 
t During and either killed,' or carried away prisoners, the whole 
'^761?'^ party. 'In the following year Colonel Grant marched 
j, /one 10. into their country,— overcame them in battle, ^ — de- 



* Fbrt Loudon was in the northeastern part of Tennessee, on the Watanipi River t 
itroani which, rising in N. Carolina, flows westward into Tennessee, and unites wUb 
liolston River. Fort Loudon was built In 1757, and was the first settlement in TeoAes- 

I. which was then included in the territory claimed bv N. Carolina. 
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Etrof ed their villagea, — and drove the savages to the '. 
mountains ; when peace was concluded with them. 

17. 'The war between France and England con- 
tinued on the ocean, and among (he inlands of the i 
West Indies, with almost uniform success to the Eng- '' 
lish, until 1763 ; when, on the 10th of February of "} 
tiat year, a definitive treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris, 'France thereby anrrendered to Great Britain 
all her possesaiona in North America, eastward of the t 
Mississippi River, from itsaource to theriverlberville;* i 
iai thence, through Lakes Maurepasf and Pontchar- 
train.J to tlie Golf of Mexico. Attlie " ' 

with whom England had been at 
war during the previous year, 
ceded to Great Britain her pos- 
sessions of East and West Flor- 
ida.§ 



CHAPTEB XIV. 




1. "By the treaty of Paris in 1763, England gained 'vJm^ 
a large addition to her American territory ; extending °^JJSJJ 
it fi^m the northeastern extremity of the continent to '""?"*9j 
the Gulf of Mesico; and from the Missisappi to the <tfp£S? 
Atlantic. 'During a century and a half the rival l„^']f^'^ 
powers of France and England had contended for su- "^i^,"^ 
prenoacy in America ; mvoiving, in the mean time, ab^ii^ 
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lTf09» the British American colonies in ahnost continued In« 
ringacen- ^^^^ warfare, at an enormous expense of blood and 

^^'.reat'f^ 2. *The subversion of the French power in Ameri- 
1. Hmo was ^^ ^vas loolced to as the harbinger of long-continued 
'^theiy^ peace and prosperity to the colonies ; but scarcely had 
Amerfca^e- ^^^ Struggle ended, when a contest arose, between the 
mt^^t ^^^^^® ^ power on the one hand, and the abhorrence 
contest arose of Oppression on the other, which finally resuhed id 
\fcon after ^j^^ dismemberment of the British empire. 

s. \ykat is 3. ^Although the colonists had ever cherished feel- 
fcifingi^ i^gs of filial regard for the mother country ; and were 
coionlSts^'^to- P^o^^ 0^ their descent from one of the most powerful 
^"^landP^' ^^t'O'^s of Europe ; yet, even before any decided acts 
of oppression had driven them to resistance, other 
causes had strongly operated to prepare the way for 
American Independencj?. 
z. By what 4. ^Although the Americans were under diflTerent 
fhemioiu^ colonial governments ; yet they were socially united 
Siedas ^ ^^^ people, by the identity of their language, laws, 
one people? and customs, and the ties of a common kindred ; and 
' still more, by a common participation in the vicissi- 

tudes of peril and sufl!ering through which they had 
4. What passed. <These and other causes, had closely united 
t&cames them in one common interest ; and, in the ratio of 
tachment\'o ^^^^^ fraternal union as colonies, had weakened their 
Enffiand? attachment to the parent land. 

5 niiat is ^' *^^^°^® t^^y ^^^t England, they were allied in 
said qf the principle and in feeling with the republican, or libera) 
^prtnJpiS party ; which was ever seeking to abridge the pre- 
^puf^ rogatives of the crown, and to enlarge the liberties of 
the people. They scoffed at the ** divine right of 
kings," looked upon rulers as public servants boux|^ to 
exercise their authority for the sole benefit of the gov- 
erned ; and maintained that it is the inalienable right 
of the subject, freely to give his money to the crown, 
or to withhold it at his discretion. 
9 tn vteio 6. •With such principles, it is not surprising thai 
cipiM!what any attempt on the part of Great Britain to tax her 
^"priseTto' colonies, should be met with determined opposition ; 
findt and we are surprised to find that severe restrictions 
upon American commerce, highly injurious to the col 
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onies, but beneficial to England, had long been sub- ITdS. 
mitted to without open resentment. a. First Nar 

7. 'Such were the navigation acts, which, for the '{Jg^?"^'^^ 
benefit of English shipping, declared* that no merchan- firme<i and 
disc of the English plantations should be imported into iwo'seepp 
England in any other than English vessels ; — which, j ^^i^^ntton 
for the benefit of English manufacturers, prohibited** »©//*« V^a* 
the exportation from the colonies, and the introduction «r?caonifoi» 
from one colony into another, of hats and woolens of ceSiSS. 
domestic manufacture ; — which forbade hatters to have, •»• ^'^^ 
at one time, more than tv/o apprentices ; — which pro- 
hibited' the importation of sugar, rum, and molasses, c. 1733. 
without the payment of exorbitant duties ; — which for- 
bade** the erection of certain iron works, and the man- 
afkcture of steel ; and which prohibited the felling of 

pitch and white-pine trees, not comprehended within 
enclosures. 

8. ^Although parliament, as early as 1733, had im- 2. whatu 
posed duties on sugar and molasses imported into the dulLfimpo- 
colonies ; yet the payment of them was for many years '^animS^ 
evaded, or openly violated, with but little interference '«"«"^ 
by the British authorities. ^In 1761 an attempt was 3 q^,;,^ 
made to enforce the act, by the requisition, from the ^j^aweT 
colonial courts, of " writs of assistance ;" which were 
general search-warrants, authorizing the king's officers 

to search for suspected articles which had been intro- 
duced into the provinces without the payment of the 
required duties. *In Boston, violent excitements pre- 
vailed; the applications for the writs were met by the cunedin 
spirited opposition of the people, and the bold denun- ^ °" 
ciations of Thatcher, Otis, and others. «In 1763, the 1763. 
admiralty undertook to enforce the strict letter of the »• J^Y»"* 
laws; vessels engaged in the contraband commerce i^esi 
were seized and confiscated ; and the colonial trade 
witli the West Indies was nearly annihilated. 

9. 'In 1764, the sugar act was re-enacted; accom- 1764. 
panied by the first formal declaration, on the part of ^'^fi*** 
parliament, of the design of taxi-ng the colonies. *At 7. niiatiM 
the same time, Mr. Grenville, the prime minister, in- 'ofenvm't 
troduced a resolution, " That it would be proper to in/lH^J^ 
charge certain stamp duties on the colonies." The ^^^jy^ 
resolution was adopted' by the House of Commons, e. March it. 
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1764. but the consideration of the proposed act was postponed 
to the next session of parliament ; giving to the Amer- 
icans, in the mean time^n opportunity of expressing 
their senti-ments with regard to these novel measures 
of taxation. 

vHmodid ^'lO. *The colonies received the intelligence of these 

^r^iTthe pi'oceedings with a general feeling of indignation- 
^fhuepn- ^^^y considered them the commencement of a systenr 

ceedingt, of revenue, which, if unresisted, opened a prospect of 

and to/tat . K n' . ' i n ^ i* • 

m the!/ do oppression, boundless m extent, and endless m duration. 
The proposed stamp-act was particularly obnoxious. 
Numerous political meetings were held; remonstrances 
were addressed to the king, and the two houses of par- 
liament ; and agents were sent to London, to exert all 
their influence in preventing, if possible, the intended 
act from becoming a law. 
tw?uitwere ^^- 'While England asserted her undoubted right 
menSwted *° ^^^ ^^^' colonies, the latter strongly denied boih the 
toic/rt^'i^ justice and the constitutionality of the claim. The 
coionia? former maintained that the colonies were but a portion 
of the British eiiipire ; that they had ever submitted, 
as in duty bound, to the jurisdiction of the mother coun- 
try ; that the inhabitants of the colonies were as much 
represented in parliament as the great majority of the 
English nation ; that the taxes proposed were but a 
moderate interest for the immense sums which had al- 
ready been bestowed in the defence of the colonies, 
and which would still be required, for their protection ; 
and that protection itself is the ground that gives the 
right of taxation. 
^wTuitipere 12. ^On the other hand it was maintained, as a fun- 
mentTappo- damental principle, that taxation and representation are 
'^tionT^' inseparable ; that the colonies were neither actually 
nor virtually represented in the British parliament; 
and that, if their property might be taken from them 
without their consent, there would be no limit to the 
oppression which might be exercised over them. They 
said they had hitherto supposed, that the assistance 
which Great Britain had given them, was oflfered from 
motives of humanity, and not as the price of their lib- 
erty ; and if she now wished pay for it, she must make 
an allowance for the assistance she herself had received 
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from the colonies, and for the advantages she had gained 1764« 
by her oppressive restrictions jn American commerce ; 
and that, as for future protection, the colonies had full 
confidence in their ability to defend themselves against 
any foreign enemy. 

13. 'Notwithstanding the murmurs which had arisen 1755. 
from every quarter, the British ministers were not to 1. o/re an 
be diverted from their plan ; and early in 1765, the SSsStjf 
stamp act passed* the Elouse of Commons by a major- 't^', 
jty of five to one, — the House of Lords, *» without any 
opposition, — and soon after received* the royal assent. * 
This act ordained that instruments of writing, such as *^**"^* 
deeds, bonds, notes, and printed pamphlets, almanacs, 
newspapers, &c., should be executed on stamped paper; 

for which a duty should be paid to the crown. The 
act was to go into operation on the first day of Novem- 
ber of the same year. 

14. *When the news of the passage of this act reached «. in what 
America, a general indignation spread through the {y'J/wSS 
country ; breaking forth, in some places, in acts of out- ^^^,n{aJl^ 
rage and violence ; and, in others, assuming the spirit numijeatedi 
of calm but determined resistance. 'At Boston and 5^ ^^ ^^^j^^ 
Philadelphia, the bells were muffled and rung a fune- *^^ ™» 
ral peal ; at New York, the act was carried through 

the streets with a death's head affixed to it, and styled Ywki 
the " Folly of England and the ruin of America." 

*The stamps themselves, in many places, were seized ^ \vhati$ 

and destroyed : the houses of those who sided with the '/I'dctfthe 

^ » . , , ttamys, and 

government were plunderea : the stamp oincers were rfte stamp 

° 111 • ' 111,' 1 (Officers, anti 

compelled to resign ; and the doctrme was openly avow- lonat doc- 
ed, that England had no right to tax America. ^openly' 

15. »In the assembly of Virginia, Patrick Henry "J^^^^^ 
introduced** a series of seven resolutions ; the first four i^ss. * 
asserting the rights and privileges of the colonists ; the ae^tn/qf 
fifth declaring the exclusive right of that assembly to ^oiSl^ni 
tax the inhabitants of that colony ; and the other two 
asserting that the people were " not bound to yield 
obedience to any law or ordinance whatsoever," de- 
signed to impose taxation upon them, other than the 

laws and ordinances of the general assembly ; and thai 
any person who, *'by ^\'Titing or speaking," should 
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1765. maintain the contrary, should be deemed " an enemy" 

" to the colonies. 

*ivhatioere '^' '^" ^^® heat of the discussion which followed, 
Patrick Henry boldly denounced the policy of the British g^ov- 
tnarktV emment ; and, carried by the fervor of his zeal beyond 
the bounds of prudence, he declared that the king had 
acted the part of a tyrant. Alluding to the fate of 
other tyrants, he exclaimed, " Caesar had his Brutus^ 
Charles I. his Cromwell, and George the Third,"— 
here pausing a moment until the cry of " Treason, trea- 
son," had ended, — he added, " may profit by their ex- 
ample. If this be treason, make the most of it.*' 
■. May». ^^' "After a violent debate, the first five resolutions 
». wftattoaa yvQie carried* by the bold eloquence of Henry, though 
the rauiu- bv a small majority. The other two were considered 
too audacious and treasonable, to be admitted, even by 
the warmest friends of America. On the following 
day, in the absence of Henry, the fifth resolution was 
rescinded ; but thewhole had already gone forth to the 
country, rousing the people to a more earnest assertion 
of their rights, and kindling a more lively enthusiasm 
in favor of liberty. 
I. whattoM 18. 'The assembly of Massachusetts had been moved 
dS^nbiy^ by a kindred spirit ; and before the news of the pro- 
^VelS? ceedings in Virginia reached them, they had taken* 

b. Jun«f. the decisive step of calling a congress of deputies from 

the several colonies, to meet in the ensuing October, a 

few weeks before the day appointed for the stamp act 

I. w7iarw<M to ^0 into Operation. <ln the mean time the popular 

'^ojmiar^ feeling against the stamp act continued to increase ; 

^'tuiwexSb^ town and country meetings were held in every colony; 

ued? associations were formed ; inflammatory speeches were 

made ; and angry resolutions were adopted ; and, in 

all directions,. every measure was taken to keep up arfd 

^ \aggra vate the popular discontent, 

c. Oct 7. 19. sfn the midst of the excitement, which was stil 
icSmntc} increasing in violence, the First Colonial Conores 
?y I?'^ met« at New York, on the first Tuesday in October. 

rSS Sn^ Nine colonies were represented, by twenty-eight dele* 

«T^«- gates. Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was cho- 

**"• sen president. After mature deliberation, the congress 

agreed on a Declaration of Rights and a statement 
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of grievances. They asserted, in stroHg terms, tlie 1*765 . 
right of the colonies to be exempted from all taxes not 
imposed by their own representatives. They also con- 
curred in a petition to the king, and prepared a me- 
mor*.al to each house of parliament. 

23. *The proceedings were approved by all the i. bu whom 
members, except Mr. Ruggles of Massachusetts, and j^oceUin^ 
Mr. Ogden of New Jersey ; but the deputies of three *^S?^' 
>f the colonies had not been authorized by their re- vthmn^s^ien- 
vpect ve leg^islatures to apply to the king or parliament. 
The petit on and memorials were, therefore, signed 
Dy the delegates of six colonies only ; but all the rest, 
whether represented or not, afterwards approved the 
measures adopted. 

21. *0n the arrival of the first of November, the a. ivjiatu 
day on which the stamp act was to go into operation, 'arfia{i^^ 
scarcely a sheet of the numerous bales of stamped i^^]^j 
paper which had been sent to America, was to be found 
m the colonies. Most of it had been destroyed, or re- 
shipped to England. ^The first of November was z,uorowM 
kept as a day of mourning. Shops and stores were 'aJp/V 
closed ; the vessels displayed their flags at half mast ; 
bells \yere muffled and tolled as for a funeral ; effigies 
were hung and burned ; and every thing was done to 
manifest the determined opposition of the people to the 
act, its authors, and advocates. , 

\ 22. '•As, by the terms of the act, no legal business <. what 
could be transacted without the use of stamped paper, ^SnpAa 
business was, for a time, suspended. The courts were on6/i«/»e«f 



transac- 



closed ; marriages ceased ; vessels were delayed in the '^*^^ 
harbors ; and all the social and mercantile affairs of a ^ 
continent stagnated at once. By degrees, however, 
things resumed their usual course : law and business 
transactions were written on unstamped paper ; and 
\he whole machinery of society went on as before, 
without regard to the act pf parliament. 

23. *About this time the associations of the " Sons of g qi^^^h 
LibartT/" assumed an extent and importance which ex- ^^^J^ri^- 
erted great influence on subsequent . events. These '^?^*^^{Jj{^ 
societies, forming a powerful combination of the de- liberty 
fenders of liberty throughout all the colonies, denounced 
4x6 stamp act as a flagrant outrage on the British con- 
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1705. stitution. Their members resolved to defend the lib- 
erty of the press, at all hazards ; and pledged their lives 
and property for the defence of those who, in the ex- 
ercise of their rights as freemen, should become the 
objects of British tyranny. 
I What rum- ^^' ^I'l^® merchants of New York, Boston, and 
importation Philadelphia, and, subsequently, of many other places, 
tcere enter- entered into engagements with each other to import no 
more goods from Great Britain, until the stamp act 
2. wiua should be repealed. ^Individuals and families denied 
jwSn fty'in. themselves the use of all foreign luxuries ; articles of 
and%^ni' domcstic manufacture came into general use ; and the 
lieaf trade with Great Britain was almost entirely suspended. 
^Hoiowtre ^^' 'When the accounts of the proceedings in Amer- 
t'henewaqf jca were transmitted to England, they were received, 

these pro- , , . i ° ' •' • i t-i ' 

ceedingare- by the government, with resentment and alarm. For- 

England, tuuately, however, the former ministry had been dis- 

%arige°if missed ; and, in the place of Lord Grenville, the Mar- 

^currta?^' <l"is of Rockingham, a friend of America, had been 

4. What appointed first lord of the treasury. *To the new min- 

iSSniw'Se ^^^^y ^^ ^^^^ obvious that the odious stamp act must be 

netominit- repealed, or that the Americans must, by force of arms, 

be reduced to submission. The former being deemed 

1766. the wiser course, a resolution to repeal was introduced 

into parliament. 

5. Give an ^^' ^^ ^^^S ^"^ ^ngiy debate followed. The reso , 

jScprSed- ^"^^^^ '^vas violently opposed by Lord Grenville and 

*^^Td^ his adherents ; and as warmly advocated by Mr.i Pitt, 

repeal qfthe in the Houso of Commons, and by Lord Camden in 

stampAct. ^^^ ^^^^^ of Pecrs.. Mr. Pitt boldly justified the col- 

March, onists in opposing the stamp act. *'' You have no 
KmiTof'Sr ^^o^ V said he, " to tax America. I rejoice that Amer- 
Pitvare- ica has resisted. Three millions of our fellow-subjects, 
so lost to every sense oi virtue, as tamely to give up 
their liberties, would be fit instrumt^nts to make slaves 
of the rest." He concluded by expressing his delib 
erate judgment, that the stamp act " ought to be re 
pealed, absolutely, totally, and immediately." 
a. March 18. 27. ''The repeal w|is at length carried ;* but it waa 
7. Bvtohat accompanied by a declaratory act, designed as a kind 
ieSaSxmi- of salvo to the national honor, aflirming that parliament 
panted i ^^ power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 
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*The repeal was received with great joy, in London, 1766. 
by the manufacturers and the friends of America. ITh^I^ 
The shipping in the river Thames displayed their jJ£JJ^j5*} 
colors, and houses were illuminated throughout the 
city. *The news was received in America with lively ^.tnAmer- 
expressions of joy and gratitude. Public thanksgivings **"' 
were held ; the importation of British goods was again 
encouraged ; and a general calm, without a parallel in 
history, immediately succeeded the storm which had 

- aged with such (hreatening violence. 

\ 28. •Other events, however, soon fanned the flame '• "^*- 
of discord anew. The passage of the declaratory act "other 
m'ght have been a sufficient warning that the repeal and the pm- 
of Ihe stamp act was but a truce in the war against OMta^tory 
American rights. *The Rockingham ministry having /^'' 
been dissolved, a new cabinet was formed* under Mr. 4. what 
Pitt, who was created Earl of Chatham. « While Mr. ^r'lfdii 
Pitt was confined by sickness, in the country, Mr. '^tlyp*' 
Townsend, chancellor of the exchequer, revived the 5. ir/»a/ne«» 
scheme of taxing America. By him a bill was intro- '^laxlng^ 
duced into parliament, imposing duties on glass, paper, ,^<S1n?ro. 
painters' colors, and tea. ditcedf 

. 29. 'In the absence of Mr. Pitt the bill passed with 1767. 
but little opposition, and was approved** by the king. ^J]^',^ 
'A bill was also passed establishing a board of trade ^*^ff^?^ 
in the colonies, independent of colonial legislation ; b. June 29, 
and another, suspending the legislative power of the oJ;J^^jf, 
assembly of New York, until it should furnish the iousbuia 
kmg's troops with certam supplies at the expense of edf 
the colony. ^Xhe excitement produced in America, a. }Vhat u 
by the passage of these bills, was scarcely less than ISeeitejnent 
that occasioned by the passage of the stamp act, two p'^'^'**^^ 
years before. 

30. »The colonial assemblies promptly adopted spir- 9.jvhatu 
Ited resolutions against the odious enactments; new ^cofonlS 
associations, in support of domestic manufactures, and «»««*^^«*^ 
against the use and inijjortation of British fabrics, were eiationa?** 
entered into; the political writers of the day filled the "Pont}4:ci 

* columns of the public papers with earnest appeals to '^''"*''*'" 
the people; and, already, the' legislative authority of "^<|^'^»j 
parliament over the colonies, instead of being* longer ^^Pariia 
the subjoci of doubt, began to be boldly dcniea. T'he 

9* 
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176§. assembly of Massachusetts sent* a circular to the other 
^ Pgjj colonies, entreating their co-operation in obtaining a 
Mosffdc/iM- redress of grievances. 

"ZrP'*' 31. iThis circular highly displeased the British min- 
i.whatrhen istrv, who instructed the governor of Massachusetts to 

did the Brit- "^ • .i_ i i • u • • . ? ^ u 

w/twtfnw/ry require the assembly, m his majesty s name, to "re- 
require? ^^j,^^)' jjjg resolution adopting the circular; and to ex- 
press their " disapprobation of that rask and hasty pro- 
t.nyu€Ud ceeding." *The assembly, however, were not intim- 
"JySo?*' idated. They passed a nearly unanimous vote not to 
rescind ; and citing, as an additional cause of com- 
plaint, this attempt to restrain their right of delibera- 
tion, reaffirmed their opinions in still more energetic 
1 The Gov- language. ^Qovernor Bernard then dissolved the as- 
•rnori sembly, but not before they had prepared a list of ac- 
cusations against him, and petitioned the king for his 
removal. 
4. Give an 32. ^Thesc proceedings were soon after followed by 
vtAtwituit a violent tumult in Boston. A sloop having been 
b!^meTo. seized *> by the custom-house officers for violating some 
of the new commercial regulations, the people assem- 
bled in crowds, attacked the houses of the officers, as- 
saulted their persons, and, finally, obliged them to take 
refuge in Castle William,* situated at the entrance of 
i-WhatmU' the harboi. *At the request of the governor, who had 
^'nlSmoed? complained of the refractory spirit of the Bostonians, 
General Gage, the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, was ordered to station a military 
force in Boston, to overawe the citizens, and protect 
the custom-house officers in the discharge of their duties. 
acamnt^^ 33. 'The troops, to the number of 700, arrived from 
iUdtHidlnff Halifax, late in September, and, on the first of Octo- 
%-ooM^^ ber, under cover of the cannon of the ships, landed in 
the town, with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, and 
T. Hoto ioere ^^^ ^^^® military parade usual on entering an enemy's 
id%nd^how country. ''The selectmen of Boston having pcremp 
regardedby torily refused to provide quarters for the soldiers, the 
tctut? governor ordered the state-house to be opened for their 

* Castle William was on Castle Island, nearly three miles S.K. from Boston. >ji 1798 
Massachusetts ceded the fortress to the Urftled Slates. On the 7th Dec, 1799, it was 
visited by President Adams, who named it Fort Independence. Half a mile north is 
Governor's Island, on which is Fort TVarrem. Between these two forts is the entraae* 
to Boston Ilarlrar. (See Map, p. 210.) 
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reception. The imposing display of military force 1^68. 
served only to excite the indignation of the inhabi- — — 
tants ; the most irritating language passed between the 
soldiers and the citizens ; the former looking upon the 
latter as rebels, and the latter regarding the former as 
tlie instruments of a most odious tyranny. 

34. *Early in the following year, both houses of 1769. 
parliament went a step beyond all that had preceded — i h7j«J 
censuring, in the strongest terms, the conduct of the 2SS!?*??jr 
people of Massachusetts, — approving the employment %uot"edT 
of force against the rebellious, and praying the king to Feb. lyea. 
direct the governor of Massachusetts to cause those 

guilty of treason to be arrested and sent to England 

for trial. ^Ti^ese proceedings of parliament called 2^jo7pw«-« 

forth, from the colonial assemblies, still stronger reso- ^^^'i^\^^' 

(utions, declaring the exclusive risfht of the people to colonial m- 

tax themselves, and denymg the right of his majesty 

to remove an offender out of the country for trial. 

35. 'The refractory assemblies of Virginia and North 8. iv?mt 
Carolina were soon after dissolved by their governors. ^^^eVfn 
The governor of Massachusetts having called upon the cSroi'H 
assembly . of that province to provide funds for the pay- ^^^^^J^^'f 
ment of the troops quartered among them, they re- 
solved that they never would make such provision. 

The governor, therefore, prorogued the assembly, and, 

soon after being recalled, was succeeded* in office by a. Aug. 

Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. 

36. *In March of the follow^ing year, an event oc- 1770. 
curred in Boston, which produced a great sensation acSunt'S 
throughout America. An affray having taken place [^bmI^ 
between some citizens and soldiers, the people became ^^^^ . 
greatly exasperated ; and, on the evening of the 5th of 
March, a crowd surrounded, and insulted a portion of 

the city guard, under Captain Preston, and dared them 
to fire. The soldiers at length fired, and three of the 
populace were killed, and several badly wounded. 

37. 'The greatest commotion immediately prevailed, s. of the 
The bells were rung, and, in a short time, several thou- */3i2w«if* 
eands of the citizens had assembled under arms. With 
difficulty they were appeased by the governor, who 
promised tha' justice should be done them in the morn- 

mg. Upon the demand of the inhabitant*!, the soldiers 
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1770. were reiii'^ved from the city. Captain Preston md hil 

company were arrested and tried for murder. . Two of 

the most eminent American patriots, John Adams and 

Josiah Gluincy, vohmteered in their defence. Two of 

the soldiers were convicted of manslaughter, the rest 

were acquitted. 

1 whatti 38. 'On the very day of the Boston outrage, Lord 

^Sft^f- North, who had been placed at the head of the ad- 

tiair^^A ministration, proposed to parliament the repeal of all 

duties imposed by the act of 1767, except that on 

iea. The bill passed, though with great opposition, 

a. ipru 12. and was approved* by the king ; but the Americans 

TnAtffoui were not satisfied with this partial concession, and the 

non-importation agreements were still continued against 

the purchase and use of tea. 

1772. 39. *In 1772, by a royal regulation, provision was 
*■ dSSr" made for the support of the governor and judges of 

ma J Massachusetts, out of the revenues of the province, in 
dependent of any action of the colonial assemblies. 

8. nou> re- ^This measure the assembly declared to be an " In 
ISassmI- fraction of the rights of the inhabitants granted by the 

biyf royal charter." 

1773. 40. *In 1773, the British ministry attempted to efiect, 
*'!KcJf* by artful policy, what open measures, accompanied by 
"T'Sru-^ coercion, had failed to accomplish. A bill passed par- 

mimatry? liamcut, allowing the British East India Company 

to export their tea to America, free from the duties 

which they had before paid in England; retaining 

s.Whywaa ^^^so Only which were to be paid in America. «It was 

^ihai'tht ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Americans would pay the small duty 

Americaru of three-penco per pound, as they would, even then^ 

thedMij^i obtain tea cheaper in America than in England. 

9. \vhydii 41. •In this, however, the parliament was mistaken. 
'wSftXir Although no complaint of oppressive taxation could be 

projcct7 made to the measure, yet the whole principle against 

which the colonies haa contended was involved in it; 

and they determined, at all hazards, to defeat the proj- 

r whatu- ^^^* ''Vast quantities of tea were soon sent to Amer 

^uatS^to ^^^ 5 ^^^ ^^® 'S^^PS destined for New York and Phil- 

^*'5,K!^* adelphia, finding the ports closed asrainst them, were 

ana PnU- -i t j ° x-i i i • i m • 

adelphia? obliged to return to ii*nglana, without effecting a 
landing. 
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42. *In Charleston the tea was landed, but was not 1773. 

permitted to be offerQd for sale ; and, beings stored in , ^y,^^ ^ 
aamp cellars, it finally perished ^xhe tea designed ^^g^j^ 
for Boston had been consigned to the particular friends c*uiTiuton% 
of GDvernor Hutchinson, and permission to return it %^itX^ 
to England was positively refused. But the people as ^%^^ 
obstinately refused 'to allow it to be landed. In this « Baton. 
position of the controversy, a party of men, disguised as 
Indians, boarded the ships ; and, in the presence of thou- 
lands of spectators, broke open three hundred and forty- 
two chests of tea, and emptied* their contents into the ^ Dee. \% 
harbor. 

43. 'In the spirit of revenge for these proceedings, 1774. 
parliament soon after passed "^ the Boston Port Bill; *>• March si. 
which forbade the landing and shipping of goods, wares, #aw qf the 
and merchandise, at Boston, and removed the custom- **'2Jm/'"^* 
house, with its dependencies, to Salem. *The people ^ ^^^ 
of Salem, however, nobly refused to raise their own geruronuy 
fortunes on the ruins of their suffering neighbors ; and MarpU 
and the inhabitants of Marblehead* generously offered '***^' 
the merchants of Boston the use of their harbor, 
wharves, and -warehouses, free of expense. 

44. 'Soon after, the charter of Massachusetts was e. May so. 
subverted ;« and the governor was authorized to send ^^^ 
to another colony, or to England, for trial, any person ^^J^JJ^^ 
indicted for murder, or any other capital offence, com- MoMachu- 
mitted in aiding the magistrates in the discharge of 

their duties.- 'The Boston Port Bill occasioned great fiutatrew 
suffering in Boston. The assembly of the province ^^*22S*;t&?y 
resolved that " The impolicy, injustice, inhumanity, *t*^tf 
and cruelty of the act, exceeded all their powers of ex- 
pression." ^The Virginia assembly appointed the 1st j,whatiid 
of June, the day on which the bill was to go into effect, J^g^^'SS 
as a day of " fasting, humiliation, and prayer.'* 

45. *In September, a second colonial congress, com- ^rffat1oen 
posed of deputies from eleven colonies, met at Phil- tkeprowed^ 
adelphia. This body highly commended the course te^ooio- 
of Massachusetts in her conflict with " wicked min- ^gr^?' 
istcrs ;" — agreed upon a declaration of rights ; — ^rec- 
ommended the suspension of all commercial inter- 

* Marbliheady originally a part of Salein, is about fifteen miles N.E^ from Boston, ami 
Is sUaat«d on a rocky peninsula, extending three or four miles into Massackusetts Bav 
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1774* course with Great Britain, so long as the grievances 
of the colonies were unredressed; voted an address to 
Oct. the king, and likewise one to the people of Great Brit- 
ain, and another to the inhabitants of Canada. 
1. Their ef- ^^' ^'i'^G proceedings of the congress called forth 
iruwigov' stronger measures, on the part of the British govern- 
emmenti ment, for reducing the Americans to obedience. *Gen- 
\tne^Qm' cra^ Gage, who had recently been appointed governor 
oai Gage? ^f Massachusetts, caused Boston neck to be fortified, 
and, seizing the ammunition and military stores in the 
Sept provincial arsenals at Cambridge and Charlestown, 
conveyed them to Boston. 
.fvftatiotu ^' '^"^ ^^ other hand, the assembly of Massachu- 
tom by the settshavinij been dissolved bv the governor, the members 
uassachu- again met, and resolved themselves into a provincial 
congress. They appointed committees of " safety" and 
" supplies ;'' — voted to equip twelve thousand men, and 
to enlist one-fourth of the militia as minute-men, who 
should be ready for action at a moment's warning. 
4 In other ^Similar preparations, but less in extent, were made 
coioniea? in oihcr colonies. 

1775. 4S. *As the last measures of determined oppression 

reb.,March. a b^ll was passcd for restraining the commerce of the 

laid ^ the Npiv England colonies ;. which was afterwards ex- 

ureo/d^' tended to embrace allthe provinces, except New York 

mintd ov- aiifi North Carolina. The inhabitants of Massachu- 

tkepart^-if setts Were declared rebels; and several ships of the 

'^ "' line, and ten thousand troops, were ordered to America, 

to aid in reducing the rebellious colonies to submission. 

I. cftix 49. •The Americans, on the other hand, having no 

*i%anctqf loHgcr any hope of reconciliation, and determined to 

''^iuT resist oppression, anxiously waited for the fatal moment 

to arrive, when the signal of war should be given. 

Though few in numbers, and feeble in resources, when 

compared with the power which sought to crush therrk 

they were confident of the justice of their cause, and 

the rectitude of their purposes ; and they resolved, if 

no other alternative were left them, to die freemen. 

rather than live slave& 




BVBNTS OP 1116. 



1, 'In the beginning of April, 
the TOyal troops in Boston num- ocheul waiieh. 

bered nearly 3000 men. 'With so 

lai^ a force at his disposal, General Gage indulged the ITTS . 
hope, either of awing the provincials into submission, i. "^m* 
or d'being able to queU any sudden outbreak of re- r^l &«« 
bellirtn. Deeming it important to get possession of *"^'»""' 
the stores and ammunition which the people had col- ti^in^ 
leeted at various places, on the night of the 18lh of April ^'^ ^^' 
he secretly despatched a force of eight hundred men, to ^j^';;;^^ 
destroy the stores at Concord,* 16 miles from Boston, *y »™' 

• CimcBrd [■ in MUdlsie. coonly, rt.tcen mHea N.W. from BoBton. A m.rblB mon- 
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1775. 2. 'Notwithstanding the great precautions which 
1 ijoiodid ^^^ been taken to prevent the intelligence of this ex- 
intelligence pedition from reaching the country, it became known 

qftheexpe- ^ _. •^--m *^it ii 

duionreach to some of the palHots in Boston, who dispatched con- 
^ fidential messengers along the supposed route ; and 
early on the morning of the 19th, the firing of cannon, 
and the ringing of bells, gave the alarm that the royaJ 
troops were in motion. 
a. What 3- *At Lexington* a number of the militia had as- 
*^rred'at s^mbled, as early as two o'clock in the morning ; but 
Uxington? as the intelligence respecting the regulars was uncer- 
tain, they were dismissed, with orders to appear again 
at beat of drum. At five o'clock, they collected a sec- 
ond time, to the number of seventy, under command 
of Captain Parker. The British, under Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, soon made their appearance. The 
latter ofiicer rode up to the militia, and called out, 
" Disperse, you rebels, throw down your arms and dis- 
perse ;" but not being obeyed, he discharged his pistol, 
and ordered his soldiers to fire. Several of the militia 
were killed, and the rest dispersed. 
•. Whaf at 4. ^The detachment then proceeded to Concord, and 
Concord? destroyed a part of the stores ; but the militia of the 
country having begun to assemble in numbers, a skir- 
mish ensued, and several were killed on both sides 
4. Give an *The British then commenced a hasty retreat, — the 
^re?re$ Americans pursuing, and keeping up a continual fire 
^'to^'" upon them. Fortunately for tke British, they were 
met at Lexington by a reinforcement of nine hundred 
men with two field-pieces, under Lord Percy. The 
united forces then moved rapidly to Charlestown, and, 
. t.r* * , the foUowinof day, crossed over to Boston. ^Durinsf 
utoerenut- this expedition, the British lost, m killed, wounded, 
and missing, about two hundred and eighty ; — the pro- 
vincials, about ninety. 
, ^Tfuit con- ^' 'Intelligence of these events spread rapidly through 
^fH^^l'f?,,. Massachusetts and the adjoin ins: provinces. The ba^ 

followed tif I -T • t "^ ' P o 1 •!• • X 

battle of tie 01 Lexington was the signal oi war — the militia oi 
the country hastily took up arms and repaired to the 

* T.*zifigton is ten miles N. W. from Boston, on the road to Concord. In 1799 a small 
monument, with an appropriate inscription, was erected four or live rods westward 
th>u th« spot where the Americaos were fired upon. (See Map* p. 74.) 
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scene of action ; and, in a few days, a line of encamp- 1TT5. 
ment was formed from Roxbuiy to the river Mystic,* 
and the British forces in Boston were environed by an 
arm^ of 20,000 men. Ammunition, forts, and fortifi- 
cations, were secured for the use of the provincials ; 
and the most active measures were taken for the pub- 
lic defence. 

6. *A number of volunteers from Connecticut and i-yvhatp 



th» 



Unoedt 
a. May SS. 



Vermont, under Colonel Ethan Allen and Benedict expeStum 
Arnold, formed and executed the plan of seizing the Arnom 
jaiportant fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
on the western shore of Lake Champlain, and com- ^^^ 
manding the entrance into Canada. The pass of 
Skeenesborough, now Whitehall,! was likewise se- 
cured ; and by this fortunate expedition, more than 
one hundred pieces of cannon, and other munitions of 
war, fell into the hands of the provincials. 

7. *These events were soon followed by others of «. what 
still greater importance, in the vicinity of Boston. The Bwum/a- 
British troops had received* reinforcements, under three 
distinguished generals, — Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 
goyne ; which, with the garrison, formed n well-dis- 
ciplined army, of from ten to twelve thousand men. 
•General Gage, being now prepared to act with more 3. whatu 
decision and vigor, issued'' a proclamation, declaring 'Sagi^^prSc' 
those in arms rebels and traitors ; and ofl'ering pardon iajnamnJ 
to such as would return to their allegiance, and re- " ""* 
sume their peaceful occupations. From this indul- 
gence, however, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 

two distinguished patriots, were excepted ; as their 
crimes were deemed too flagitious to admit of pardon. 

8. <As the British were evidently prepared to pene- ^ \vhatho9 
irate into the country, the Americans first strengthened l^}fj\^i 
their intrenchments across Boston neck; l/ut aflei- ^^^^^ 
wards, learning that the views of the liritish had icaivi? 
changed, and were then directed towards the pei^in- ^ ,,7,^,0^ 
sula of Charlestown, they resolved to defeat this new iers ^oert 
project of the enemy. 'Orders were therefore given preswtt? 

* Mystic, or MedfoM River, flows into Boston Ilarlior, N.E. of Charlestown. fSee Map^ 
p. 74; and Map, p. 310.) 

t Whitdiall is situated on I)oth sides of WomI Creek, at Its entrance Into the soat]» 
•ni extremity of Lake Chnniplain. Bein^ at the head of navigation, on the lake, and 
en the line of communication between New York and Canada, it wa« an importanl 
post (See &lap, p 181 ; and Note, p. 130.) 
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1773. to Cobnul Prescott, on the evening of the 16th of 

June, to tulte a detachment of one thousand Ameri- 

Mns, and form an iiitrenchment on Bunker Hill ;" a 
high eminence which commanded the neck of the 
peninsula of Chnrlestown. 
k. HTuuien 9. 'By some mistake, the delacb.nent proceeded to 
■^S' B,eed!s HiU,\ an eminence ivilhin cannon shot of Bos- 
Ion ; and, by the dawn of day, had erected a square 
redoubt, capable of sheltering them fror,' the fire of the 
tRuMirai enemy. 'Nothing could exceed the astjnishment of 
SSnjSrf^ ^^ Britieh, at beholding, on the following mousing, 
gmtiUit} ihjg danng advance of the Americans. As the emi- 
nence overlooked the city of Boston, it was immedi- 
ately perceived that a powerful battery, planted there, 
juoaiT. would soon compel the British to evacuale the place. 
i What '-^ heavy fire was therefore commenced on the Ameri- 
wSTtSSa cans, from vessels in the harbor, and from a fortification 
^"^. on Copp's Hill, in Boston ; but with little effect ; and 
about noon, a force of three thousand regulars, com- 
manded by General Howe, crossed over to Charles- 
town, in boats, with the design of storming the works. 
< matu '"*■ 'Landing ai Morelon's Poinl.J on the extremity 
■Mitf-fAtir of the peninsula, the English formed in two columns, 
aJn("t(A» and advanced slo i ly alio ^ ng time for the artillery to 
aorial^ produce its efiect upon he vo ks 'In the mem time 
tjJiSw™«f *''* surrounding he gh s the sp res of churches, and 
umioHtT the roofe of houses in Bos on ere covered v th thou 
sands of spectators va t ng n dreadlul anx ety tha 
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approachmg battle. 'While the British were ad- 1TT5. 
vancing, orders were given by General Gage to set ,. n/iat u 
fire to the village of Chariest© \vn ; by which wanton ^Jj.^^i^'A 
act two thousand people were deprived of their habi- charut- 
tations ; and property, to a large amount, f crished in *^ 
the flames. 
^ 11. *The Americans waited in silence the advance s^oivean 
of the enemy to within ten rods of the redoubt, whim ^^baaif. 
Aey opened upon them so deadly a fire of musketry, 
that whole ranks were cut down ; the line was broken, 
and the royal troops retreated in disorder and precipi- 
tation. With difficulty rallied by their officers, they 
again reluctantly advanced, and were a second time 
beaten back by the same destructive and incessant 
stream of fire. At this critical moment General Clin- 
ton arrived with reinforcements. By his exertions, the 
British troops were again rallied, and a third time ad- 
vanced to the charge, which at length was successful. 

12. 'The attack was directed against the redoubt at ^\^^^*^j^P^ 
three several points. The cannon from the fleet had attack? 
obtained a position commanding the interior of the 
works, which were battered in front at the same time. 
♦Attacked by a superior force, — their ammunition fail- i.ivhattoen 
ing, — and fighting at the point of the bayonet, without ^wt'l^i^ 
bayonets themselves, — the provincials now slowly ^^%^J' 
evacuated their intrenchments, and drew off* with an 

order not to have been expected from newly-levied 
soldiers. 'They retreated across Charlestown Neck, b.ueaei'ihe 
with inconsiderable loss, although exposed to a galling ^^iltu^ 
fire from a ship of war, and floating batteries, and en- 
^ trenched themselves on Prospect Hill,* still maintain- 
ing the command of the entrance to Boston. 

13. 'The British took possession of and fortified 9, what 
Bunker's Hill ; but neither army was disposed to "BruihiS? 
hazard any new movement. "^In this desperate conflict, j.wjuuwm 
the royal forces engaged consisted of three thousand %^a!an4 
men ; while the Americans numbered but fifteen hun- 'JJ^^^J* 
dred.f The loss of the British, in killed and wounded, 

* Protput Hill is a little more than two miles N.W. from Breed*s Hill. (See Map 
p 910.) 

t NoTB. — ^YeC Stedman, and some other En^^lish writers, emmeously state, that the 
number of the Provino'al troops en^pced in ilae action was three times tb<it of tb« 
lliittsh 
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1775* was more than a thousand : that of the Ame«r5cans, only 

about four hundred and fifty ; but among the killea 

was the lamented General Warren. 

«L. Mayio. 14. *In the mean time the American co5;gress had 

}/iI?S2?«J assembled* at Philadelphia. Again they addressed 

qfvongreM the kinff, and the people of Great Britain a^d Ireland, 

at this time? , '=>/ . ^ i i- i i^ i ii i ' 

b. Dated and, at the same tune, published** to the woild the rea- 

9.%vha^i ^^^ ®^ ^^^^^ appeal to arms. *" We are rcdiced" 

guagedid Said they, '4o the alternative of choosing an uncon* 

theyvM ^{lYQYidl submission to the tyranny of irritated minift 

ters, or resistance by force. The latter is cur choice 

We have counted the cost of this contest, and find no* 

8. What thing so dreadful as voluntary slavery." ^Having 

ttJMtelS' voted to raise an army of 20,000 men, they unani- 

adoptedf mously elected* George Washington commander-in- 

c. June 15. cjiief of all the forces raised or to be raised for the de- 

fence of the colonies, resolving that they would " assist 

him and adhere to him, with their lives and fortunes, 

in the defence of American liberty." 
i. On what 15. ^Washington, who was present, with great mod- 
ilSng^n esty and dignity accepted the appointment, but de- 
mnnuind? clined all compensation for his services, asking only 
s,uotowaa ^he remuneration of his expenses. 'At the same time 
^eanSedand ^^® higher departments of the army were organized by 
arranged? the appointment of four major-generals, one adjutant, 

and eight brigadier-generals. Washington soon re- 

d. July 12. P^i^'c^"* to Cambridge, to take command of the army, 

which then amounted to about 14,000 men. These 
e. Sec Map, were now arranged in tierce divisions ;• the right wing, 
p. 210. under General Ward, at Roxbury ; the left, under 
General Lee, at Prospect Hill ; and the centre at Cam- 
bridge, under the commander-in-chief 

16. «In entering upon the discharge of his duties, 

ncMiti^iiad Washington had a difficult task to perform. The 

*to«nSft/r" troops under his command were undisciplined militia, 

^' — hastily collected, — unaccustoried to subordination.— 

and destitute of tents, ammunition, and regular sup- 

T What o6 P'^^^^ ^^ provisions. ''But by the energy and skill of 

i'eeta ?eere the commander-in-chief, aided, particularly, by Genera! 

*^^ui Gates, an officer of experience, order and discipline 

were soon introduced ; stores were collected, and the 

American anny was soon enabled to carry on, in due 
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form, a regular siege. 'General Gage having been 177 $• 
recalled, he was succeeded by Sir William Howe, in ~^^^^^7" 
the chief command of the Enqrlish forces in America, efumffeoe- 

.-» or-w • I ^11- 11' currcd in 

17. ^Dunng /he summer, royal authority ended m theBuvih 
the colonies ; — most of the royal governors fleeing from 2. wkatdif- 
the popular indignation, and taking refuge on board {Srr^wuh 
the English shipping. Lord Dunmore, the governor tturoyai^ 
of Virginia, having seized' a quantity of the public a. May. 
powder, and conveyed it on board a ship, the people 
tfiscmbied in arms, under Patrick Henry, and de- 
manded a restitution of the powder, or its value. Pay 

m*nl was made, and the people quietly dispersed. 

18. *Other difficulties occurring, Lord Dunmore 3, 11774^,40,, 
retired on board a man-of-war, — armed a few ships, ^^^Snltud 
— and, by oflfering freedom to such slaves as would j}^nt^^? 
join the royal standard, collected a force of several 
hundred men, with which he attacked** the provin- 
cials near* Norfolk;! but he was defeated with a 

severe loss. Soon after, a ship of war arriving from 
England, Lord Dunmore gratified his revenge by re- 
ducing Norfolk to ashes.-f ^^'irTe *' 

19. *The capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point .4. whydid 
having opened the gates of Canada, congress resolved w^vt^ttt 
to seize the fiworable opportunity for invading that ^'°1S^f'"' 
province ; hoping thereby to anticipate the British, 

who were evidently preparing to attack the colonies 
through the same quarter. •For this purpose, a body ^JJJ^^f* 
of troops from New York and New England was .»'»JJJJ^*'* 
placed under the command of Generals Schuyler and duumt 
Montgomery, who passed up Lake Champlain, and, ^JSSKT 
on the 10th of September, appeared before St. John's, J sVjohn^/j 
the first British post in Canada. d. Pro- 

20. 'Opposed by a large force, and finding the fort too ailRS'-ah. 
^tronsr for assault, they retired to, and fortified Isle Aux T.vvhatgave 
Noix,** 115 miles north of Ticonderoga. ''Soon after, mandto 
General Schuyler returned to Ticonderoga to hasten ^Sfy?"^ 

* This affair occurred at a small vli!ij»e called Great Bridfre, eight miles S. from 
florfolk. The cojiiiiiajiding officer of the enemy, and thirty of his men, were eithe 
kiiled or wounded. 

t Norfolk, Virjsinia, Is on the N.E. side of Elizabeth River, eij?ht miles above its en 
trance into Hampton Roads. The situation is low, and the streets are irregular, but it 
li e place of extensive foreign cnnmierce. 

tst, John's is on the W. side of the River Sor»l, twenty miles S.E. ftnm Montre<U 
•M twelve miles N. from Isle Aux Nrfix. 
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1775* reinforcements; but a severe illness preventing his 
again joining the army, the whole command devolved 
upon General Montgomeiy. 
1. w^ 21. *This enterprising officer, having first induced 
he pursue? the Indians to remain neutral, in a kw days returned 
to St. John's, and opened a battery against it ; but want 
of ammunition seriously retarded the progress of the 
siege. While in this situation, by a sudden move- 
ment he surprised, and, after a siege of a few daya 
a. Oct. 18. captured* Fort Chambly,* a few miles north of Sl 
John's, by which he obtained several pieces of caimon, 
2. WTutt u and a large quantity of powder. ^During the siege ol 
*"2i2wi?'* St. John's, Colonel Ethan Allen, having with extra- 
ordinary rashness forced his way to Montreal, with 
only eighty men, was defeated, captured, and sent to 
England in irons. 
%.wh«ndfd 22. ^On the third of November St. John's surren- 
SirreJSer, dercd, after which Montgomery proceeded rapidly to 
ewnt^M- Montreal, which capitulated on the ISth; Governor 
tow-^^ Carleton having previously escaped with a small force 
to Gluebec. Having left a garrison in Montreal, and 
also in the Forts Chambly and St. John's, Montgom- 
ery, with a corps of little more than three hundred 
men, the sole residue of his army, marched towards 
Gluebec, expecting to meet there another body of troops 
which had been sent from Cambridge to act in concert 
4. Give an with him. <This detachment, consisting of about a 
*'^ow$ thousand men, under the command of General Arnold, 
^JJJJjJ^ had, with amazing difficulty and hardships, passed up 
the Kennebec, a river oi Maine, and crossing the 
b. Pro- mountains, had descended the Chaudiere,*t to Point 
8]K?^e. Levi, opposite Gluebec, where it arrived on the 9th 

of November. 
i3ih&i4tk. 23. «0n the 13th, the day of the surrender of Mon- 
'T\vim *^^^^' Arnold crossed, the St. Lawrence, ascended the 
tm'iraedidhe heights wherc the brave Wolfe had ascended® before 
^^arrivau him, and drew up his forces on the Plains of AI)raham; 
but finding the garrison ready to receive him, and not 
being sufficiently strong to attempt an assau.It, he re 

* Chambly is on the W. side of the Sorel, ten miles N. from St. John's. 

t The ChauiUere rises in Canada, near the sources of the Kennebec, and flowing 
:9.W., enters the Bt. Lawience sis miiM atiove QtteiMe. It is not aavifftldet owint i* 
ti nomei^oos mr'is. 
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tired to Point aux Trembles, twenty miles above due- 1TT5. 
bee, and there awaited the arrival of Montgomery. 

24. *0n the arrival* of the latter, the united forces, a. Dec i. 
numbering in all but nine hundred effective men, ^}}]^ina 
marched to Gluebec, then garrisoned by a superior themrnvta 
force under command of Governor Carleton. A sum- gonuuryi 
mons to surrender was answered by firing upon the 
bearer of the flag. After a siege of three weeks, du- 
ring which the troops suffered severely from continued 

oil, and the rigors of a Canadian winter, it was re- 
olved, ijs the only chance of success, to attempt the 
place by assault. 

25. ^Accordingly, on the last** day of the year, be- b. ivc. ai. 
Iween four and five o'clock in the morning, in the % Describe 
midst of a heavy storm of snow, the American troops, ' aftaSi 
in four columns, were put in motion. While two of 

the columns were sent to make a feigned attack on the 
Upper Town,* Montgomery and Arnold, at the head c see Not« 
of their respective divisions, attacked opposite quarters *p. isi^* 
of the Lower Town. « 'Montgomery, advancing upon z. Give an 
the bank of the river by the way of Cape Diamond, had ^^jSli^ 
already passed the first barrier, when the single dis- ^^^ 
charge of a cannon, loaded with grape shot, proved 
fatal to him, — killing, at the same time, several of his 
officers who stood near him. 

26. <The soldiers shrunk back on seeing their gen- 4. wfiaf 
eral fall, and the officer next in command ordered a ^J^^jeneS," 
retreat In the mean time Arnold had entered the ^JJJ^fj*^ 
town, but, being soon severely wounded, was carried to «*'' q/.'J« 
the hospital, almost by compulsion. Captain Morgan, 
afterwards distinguished by his exploits** at the South, d.seep.969 
then took the command; but, after continuing the 
coiitest several hours, against far superior and con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and at length vainly at- 
tempting a retreat, he was forced to surrender the 
remnant of his band prisoners of war. 

27. 'The fall of Montgomery was deplored by friends i w?ua 
and foes. Born of a distinguished Irish family, he had ^{"5; 
early entered the profession of arms ; — had distin- ||J5j?o»- 
guished himself in the preceding French and Indian «nf' 
war J — had shared in the labors and triumph of Wolfe : 

antlL ardently attached to the cauise of lioerty, haa 
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IT76 . joined llie Americans, on the breaking owt of the Rev- 
I Mot" uw oiiition. 'Congtess directed a monument to be erected 
"ton^^" ^ '''^ memory; and in 1818, New York, hia adopted 
"««««.■ state, caused his remains to be removed to her own 
y^t'y'" metropolis, where the monument had been placed ; and 
near that they repose. 
(. H^rfiuH 28. 'After the repulse, Arnold retired with the re- 
j™^^J mainder of his army to the distance of three miles 
tjtettMTt above Quebec, where he received occasional reinforce- 
metits; but at no lime did the army consist of morn 
ihan 3000 men. of whom mote than one half were g-un- 
> ivjiaid erally unfit for duty, 'General Thomas, who had been 
'r^rai'Sf sppomtedto succeed Monlgomery,arrived carlylnMay; 
lAinranf' soon after which, Governor Carleton receiving rein- 
forcements from England, the Americana were obliged 
to make a hasty retreat ; leaving all theii stores, aitd 
e./^HW "^^"y of their sick, in the power of the enemy. At 
•ijj^i*. the mouth of the Sorel they were joined by sevpTal 
'*"*■ raiments, but were still unable to withstand the 
forces of the enemy. Here Gen- 
eral Thomas died of the sraall-pox, 
a disease which had prevailed ex- 
tensively in the American camp. 
After retreating from one post to 
another by the 18th of June the 
Americans had entirely evacuated 
Canada. 
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'3, 1. "Atthecloseof the year 1775, the regular troop 

f under Washington, in the vicinity of Boston, num 

. bered but little more than 9000 men ; but by the mosl 

strenuous exertions on the part of congress, and the 

commander-in-chief, the number was augmented, by 

the middleofFebruary, to 14,000. 'Peroetviug that 
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this force would soon be needed to protect other parts lYYO, 
of the American territory, congress urged Washington 
to take more decisive measures, and, if possible, to dis- 
lodge the enemy from their position in Boston. 

2. ^In a council of his officers, Washington proposed Livhatpian 
a direct assault ; but the decision was unanimous Sdiywa^- 
ugainst it ; the officers alleging, that, without incur- SS?^'/a^ 
ring so great a risk, but by occupying the heights* of <i^^'»^ 
Dorchester, which commanded the entire city, the *" p^aw.*^** 
enemy might be forced to evacuate the place. *Ac- 2. what 
quiescing in this opinion, Washington directed a se- *^^pj//'* 
Tere cannonade^ upon the city : and while the enemv u « u 
were occupied m another quarter, a party of troops, sd, 3d, 4Ui- 
with intrenching tools, on the evening of the fourth of 
March, took possession of the heights, unobserved by 

the enemy ; and, before morning, completed a line of 
fortifications, which commanded the harbor and the 
city. 

3. 'The view of these works excited the astonish- ^.notodki 
ment of the British general, who saw that he must ^^;,22 r* 
immediately dislodge the Americans, or evacuate the ^f^ksdnhe 
towa. *An attack was determined upon; but a furi- Atnericana? 
ous storm rendering the harbor impassable, the attack venta an 
was necessarily deferred ; while, in the mean time, the wn^jin^ 
Americans so strengthened their works, as to make the ^^onSyrt^ 
attempt to force them hopeless. No resource was now ^^j^fu. 
left to General Howe but immediate evacuation. • ^'»? 

4. •As his troops and shipping were exposed to the s. what 
fire of the American batteries, an informal agreement wunuuu? 
was made, that he should be allowed to retire unmo- 
lested, upon condition that he would abstain from burn- 
ing the city. •Accordingly, on the 17th, the British j '^"is 
troops, amounting to more than 7000 soldiers, accom- i^^fj^^ 
panied by fifteen hundred families of loyalists, quietly t/icBrumt 
evacuated Boston, and sailed for Halifax. ''Scarcely 7, Q^ff^^ 
was the rear-guard out of the city, when Washington SSKS^i 
entered it, to the great joy of the inhabitants, with into Boston? 
colors flying, and drums beating, and all the forms of ^cwm/ances 
rictory and triumph. ' ^w|?o«To^" 

5. "Washington, ignorant of the plans of General *^*|^^;^^' 
Howe, and of the direction which the British fleet had ^"P^JlJ^^f 
taken, was not without anxiety for the city of New ^?roojmf 

10 
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17 70* York. Therefore,* after having placed Boston in a* 

state of defence, the main body of the army was put in 

motion towards New York, where it arrived early in 

April. 

1. ^v7lat ia 6. 'General Lee, with a force of Connecticut militia, 

^uf<^%u^ had arrived before the main body, about the time that 

tonTi^^ Sir Henry Clinton, with a fleet from England, ap- 

ScLruufi P^^red oft Sandy Hook. Clinton, foiled in his attempt 

agdnst New York, soon sailed south; and at Cape 

a. May 3. Fear River was joined* by Sir Peter Parker, who had 

b. FTom sailed^ with a large squadron directly from Europe, 

cork^Feb. having on 3oard two thousand five hundred troops, 

under the command of the Earl of Cornwallis. The 

plan of the British was now to attempt the reduction 

of Charleston. 

% To what 7. ^General Lee, who had been appointed to com- 

hadoeTheA Hiand the American forces in the Southern States, had 

panted'; pushcd ou rapidly from New York, anxiously watch- 

'•o/Jof'/V* ^^^ ^^® progress of Clinton ; and the most vigorous 

prepara- preparations were made throughout the Carolinas, iai 

uivttht the reception of the hostile fleet. ^Charleston iMit 

9.^fMhad ^^^^ fortified, and a fort on Sullivan's Island,* com 

for^fi^de- ^landing the channel leading to the town, had beer 

fence of put in a State of defence, and the command given U 

Charles- i-i i i n/r i • 

ton/ Colonel Moultrie. 
«. June 4. 8. <Early in June, the British armament appeared* 
ticamnt^S' ^^' ^^® ^^^Yj ^"^ having landed a strong force unde> 
%aiivan°8^ General Clinton, on Long Island,*^ east of SullivanV 
Island. Island, after considerable delay, advanced against the 
*- ^® i?*^* fort, and commenced a heavy bombardment, on the 
June 28. morning of the 28th. Three of the ships that had at- 
tempted to take a station between the fort and the city 
were stranded. Two of them were enabled to get on 
much damaged, but the third was abandoned and 
». What de- burned. 'It was the design of Clinton to cross the 
SC«/^.^*^: narrow channel which separates Long Island fh)ra 
Mfeated) Sullivan's Island, and assail the fort by land, du^ng 
the attack by the ships ; but, unexpectedly, the chan- 
nel was found too deep to be forded, and a strong force. 



* Sullivan's Island Is six miles below Charleston, lying to the N. of the entnaw 
to the harlior, and separated fh>m the mainland by a narrow tnlet (See Map, p. I8I4 
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under Colonel Thompson, was waiting on the opposite 1TT6. 
bank ready to receive him. 

9. *The garrison of the foit, consisting of only about i- }pf^ 
400 men, mostly militia, acted with the greatest cool- conductcf 
ness and gallantry, — aiming with great precision and ^^'nnj 
tsffect, in the midst of the tempest of balls hailed 
upon them by the enemy's squadron. *After an en- ^Qfthe 
ffaffement of ei^ht hours, from eleven in the fo^e- result of um 

Bo ., o. ' . , , ^ action? 

noon until seven m the evenmg, the vessels drew on 
and ibandoned the enterprise. *In a few days the s,Qfthe 
fleet, with the troops on board, sailed for New York, ^^"V^f^ 
where the whole British force had been ordered to 
assemble. 

• 10. <In this enofaffement the vessels of the enemy 4. h^<« tow 
were seriously injured, and the loss in killed and eachatdeif 
wounded exceeded 200 men. The admiral himself, 
and Lord Campbell, late governor of the province, were 
wounded, — the latter mortally. The loss of the gar- 
rison was only 10 killed and 22 wounded. 'The fort, s. %vftati» 
being built of palmetto, a wood resembling cork, v as jSn^dtt* 
little damaged. In honor of its brave commander it ^^^^nSerT 
has since been called Fort Moultrie. 'This fortunate ^^vhattoere 
repulse of the enemy placed the affairs of South Caio- %^flSSi^ 
lina, for a time, in a state of security, and inflamed Ihe ^ '^«'*- 
minds of the Americans with new ardor. 

11. 'The preparations which England had recently j.atvean 
been making for the reduction of the colonies, were th^nni^ 
truly formidable. By a treaty with several of the Ger- ^p^^^S^ 
man princes, the aid. of 17,000 German or Hessian i'°"J^ 
troops had been engaged ; 25,000 additional English 
troops, and a large fleet, had been ordered to America ; 
amounting, in all, to 55,000 men,'%Wn3antly supplied 

with provisions, and all the necessary munitions of /eSS a3 
war; and moiv? than a million of dollars had been '^fiM/al^ 
TOted to defray the extraordinary expenses of the year, ^^^^fttuh' 

12. •Yet with all this threatening array against ^^^ 
them, and notwithstanding all the colonies w:}re now they con- 
m arms against the mother country, they had hitherto r^tSteh 
professed allegiance to the British kinff, and had cjn- ,5:Ji?-"L 

• 11 J 1 1 !• 1 /• Change o^ 

tmually protested that they were contendmg only for SJir'^'f 
their just rights and a redress of gfrievances. *Bttt as tnp, and 
it biseame more ap]went that En^and would abandon tii$4mm% 
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17T6. none of her claims, and would accept nothing but 
the total dependence and servitude of her colonies, the 
feelings of the latter changed ; and sentiments of loyalty 
gave way to republican principles, and the desire for 
independence. 
i,^rfuitdid 13- *Early in May. congress, followmg the advance 
Smmendto ^^ public Opinion, recommended to the colonies, no 
Mtf coionicaj longer to consider themselves as holding or exercising 
any powers under Great Britain, but to adopt " Such 
governments as might best conduce to the happiness 
tJixowa* ^*^^ safety of the people." *The recommendation was 
mendMh'n gej^^rally complied \vith, and state constitutions were 
^eompued adopted, and representative governments established, 
virtually proclaiming all separation from the mother 
country, and entire independence of the British crown. 
s. What in- 'Several of the colonies, likewise, instructed their del- 
'Sid%onli cgates to join in all measures which might be agreed 
give^tf their ^^ ^^ cougress, for the advancement of the interests, 
delegates? safety, and dignity of the colonies. 
June 7. 14. <0n the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, oi 
iituloni^ Virginia, offered a resolution in congress, declaring 
^%-^^b ^^'^^ " ^^'^^^ United Colonies are, and ought to be, free 
^^^^^[^j and independent states ; — that they are absolved from 
^"'^^ all allegiance to the British crown ; — and that all po- 
litical connexion between them and the state of G :eat 
5 How was Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." »This 
mJ^feceH- resolution was debated with great earnestness, elo- 
*^' quence, and ability; and although it finally passed, i 
at first encountered a strong opposition from some of 
the most zealous partisans of American liberty. Having 
at length beeUv^p'^^onted by a bare majority, the fined 
consideration of tne^subject was postponed to the first 
of July. 
^Whatcom- 15. 'Tn the mean time a committee, — consisting of 
^^nted, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
JSMpur- Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston, — ^was in- 
pose? structed to prepare a declaration in accordance with 
rwhodrew the objcct of the resolution. 'This paper, principally 
*^Stration!' drawn up by Mr. Jefferson, came up for discussion on 
*!aid'^iu ^^® fi^st of July ; and, on the fourth, received the as- 
mdoptionJ sent of the delegates of all the colonies ; which thu> 
. '*^^ dissolved their allegi^ce t&;the British cr»nm, and de> 
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dared themselves free and independent, under the name 17 76. 
of the thirteen United States of America* 



16. *The declaration of independence was every \. wow did 
where received by the people with demonstrations of mcm^t 
joy. Public rejoicings were held in various parts of ruIvoS!^^ 
the Union ; the ensigns of royalty were destroyed ; and 
nothing was forgotten that might tend to inspire the 
people with affection for the new order of things, and 
with the most violent hatred towards Great Britain 
find her adherents. 

J 7. ^Before the declaration of independence, Cxen- a. WMtmiXr 
erai Howe had sailed* from Halifax, — had arrived at prewired 
Sandy Hook on the 25th of June, — and, on the second thue^ufthB 
of July, had taken possession of Staten Island. Being ^it!dcpend 
soon after joined*' bv his brother, Admiral Howe, from ^J^^^ 

J J 7 / 1^ Jun6 11 

England, and by the forces of Clinton from the south, b! juiy is' 
he found himself at the head of an army of 24,000 of 
the best troops of Europe. Others were expected soon 
to join him, making, in the whole, an army of 35,000 
men. ^^he design of the British was to seize New ^'mdMign 
York, with a force sufficient to keep possession of the Bru&f 
Hudson River, — open a communication with Canada, 
— separate the Eastern from the Middle States, — and . 
overrun the adjacent country at pleasure. 

18. <To oppose the designs of the enemy, the Amer- J;.^'^^^ 
lean general had collected a force, consisting chiefly atthtcmn- 
of undisciplined militia, amounting to about 27,000 ^^American 
men ; but many of these were invalids, and many ^*'**'^*^' 
were unprovided with arms ; so that the effective force 
amounted to but little more than 17,000 men. «Soon \Ja^f\hi 
after the arrival of the fleet, Lord Howe, the British 'f^^J^j^^ 
admiral, sent a Igtter, offering terms of accommodation, '^^^%r^ 
and directed to " George Washington, Esq." ington ? 

19. This letter Washington declined receiving; 
asserting that, whoever had written it, it did not ex- 
press his public station ; and that, as a private indi- 
vidual, he could hold no communication with the 
enemies of his countiy. A second letter, addressed to 

" George Washington, &c. &c. (&c.," and brought by j^^^^ 
the adiutant-gfeneral of the British army, was in like vearedto 

J_-Vi T 11 1 ^ ^i. nave been 

manner declined. •It appeared, however, that the gg^jj^ *• 
powers of the British generals extended no farther than gtnaraui 
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■ 1T76. " to gjant pardons lo such as deserved mercy." 'They 

■ "i"iwi«~ ^Ti:re assured in return, that the people were not coo- 
^^J^j sciiusof having eomiiiittcdanycrimeinopposing Bril- 
ncaritj isli tyranny, and therefore ihey needed no pardon, 

I. whai an "JO. "The British generals, having gained nothing 
"gm'-'^ by (heir attempts at accommodation, noiv directing 
"SjwV '"^•'" fi'ent'on to 'he prosecution of the war, resclvMl 
Aug. M. '*> strilce the first blow without delay. 'Accordingly, 
*. aiee an on the 22d of August, the enemy landed on (he southp 
£f/*Sntr ern shore of Ijong Island, near the villages of New 
mv.aXd U'.recht* and Gravesend;t and having divided their 
atlv^M army into three divisions, commenced their march to- 
■'™«p" W'lms the American camp, at Brooklyn, then under 

the command of General Pumam. 

(Ae^iw'ni ^'- *^ range of hills, running from the Narroivs to 

SaitSwS' J'"'"'i'^''i separated the two armies. Through these 

latarmia. hfils were three passes, — one by the Narrows, — a sec- 

Oiid by the village of Flatbush,J — and a third by the 

way of Flalland ;§ the latter leading to the right, and 

intersecting, on the heights, the road which leads from 

tioijftaf Bedfordjl to Jamaica. 'General Grant, commanding 

Btiiahtr- thi leR division of the army, proceeded by the Nar- 

Sajfi rruvs; General Heisler directed the centre, composed 

of the Hessian regiments; and General Clinton the 

right 

'■ ^"^f 23. 'Detachments of the Americans, under thecom- 

"iiS'^hSi niand of G I S U' d d h co d he 

t^7!li road from B hs 

*""" 26ih, G C m F 1 d — 

A^.t. reached tl hh dihm il2h, 
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seized an importan defile, which, through carelessness, 1770 
the Americans had left unguarded. With the morn- ' 

ing light he descended with his whole force by the 
village of Bedford, into the plain which lay between 
the hills and the American camp. In the mean time 
Generals Grant and De Heister had engaged nearly 
ihe whole American force, which had advanced to de- 
fend the defiles on the west — ignorant oi tho move- 
nents of Clinton, who soon fell upon their left flank. 

23. *When the approach of CHnton was discovered, i. hoio du 
the Americans commenced a retreat ; but being in- terminalei 
tercepted by the English, they were driven back upon 

the Hessians; and thus attacked, both in front and 
rear, many were killed, and many were made prison- 
ers. Others forced their way through the opposing 
ranks, and regained the American lines at Brooklyn. 
"During the action, Washington passed over to Brook- g. i^;^, j, 
lyn, where he saw, with inexpressible anguish, the i^^J^f^ 
cfestruction of many of his best troops, but was unable w'*' 
to relieve them. 

24. 'The American loss was stated by Washington 3. what 
atone thousand, in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; and J^'atneSon 
by the British general, at 3,300. Among the prison- ^cti'i^^ 
ers, were Generals Sullivan, Stirling, and WoodhuU. 

The loss of the British was less than 400. *The con- ^^^^^^ 
sequences of the defeat v/ere more alarming to the tfucome- 
Americans than the loss of their men. The army was SS»^3t 
dispirited ; and as large numbers of the militia were 
under short engagements of a few weeks, whole regi- 
ments deserted and returned to their homes. 

25. 'On the following day* the enemy encamped in a. Aue.ss. 
front of the American lines, designing to defer an at- ^JJJ^Jf* 
tack until the fleet could co-operate with the land ''i^^^JJf* 
troop) 'But Washington, perceiving the impossibility einyi 
of sustaining his position, profited by the delay; and, ^"^;^J^ 
on the night of the 29th, silently drew ofThis troops to taidqfifu 
Now York : nor was it until the sun had dissipated the th6^A%^' 
mist on the following morning, that the English dis- 



covered, to their surprise, that the Americans had 
abandoned their camp, and were alread}'^ sheltered 
from pursuit 'A descent upon New York being the ?• wfmvm 
next design of the enemy, a part of their fleet doubled the etmnyl 
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IWO. Long Island, and appeared in the Sound ; while the 

main body, entering the harbor, took a position nearly 

within cannon shot of the city. 

vwhatweu 26. ^lii a council of war, held on the 12th of Sep- 

in a council tember, the Americans determined to abandon the 

what was city j and, accordingly, no time was lost in removing 

^^^<^^^fy the military stores, which were landed far above, on 

a. whatpo- ^^ western shore of the Hudson. ^T\\e commander- 

vuAmert ^^"^hief retired to the heights of Harlem,* and a strong 

^canMtakei force was Stationed at Kingsbridge,t in the northern 

part of the island. 

Sept. 15. 27. sQn the 15th, a strong detachment of the enemy 

^'mei?!emy ^^^^^^ ^u the east side of New York Island, about 

advance up- three milcs above the city, and meeting with little re- 

York, and sistance, took a position extending across the island at 

^lian^dfd' Bloomingdale,J five miles north of the city, and within 

a^sepfw two miles of the American lines. ^On the following 

i.whati8 day* a skirmish took place between advanced parties 

*^lkimiish o^ ^be armics, in which the Americans gained a de- 

^ww^7 cided advantage ; although their two principal officers, 

Colonel Knowlton and Major Leitch, both fell mor- 

5. whatioax tally wounded. * Washington commended the valor 

v!p(mtM displayed by his troops on this occasion, and the result 

'^'^^^ was highly inspiriting to the army. 

6. What 28. 'General Howe, thinking it not prudent to at- 

object . ' . 

did the Brit- tack the fortified camp of the Americans, next made a 

wnoseScui movement with the intention of ^aininff their rear, and 

^ cutting off their communication with the Eastern States. 

7. What 'With this view, the greater part of the royal army left 
heSefoac- New York, and passing into the Sound, landed** in the 
wnvpivihiii y\^y^\^^ of Westchester ;§ while, at the same time, 

three frigates were despatched up the Hudson, to in- 
terrupt the American communications with New Jer- 
%Mmo large sey. ®By the arrival of new forces, the British army 
amiy7 uow amounted to 35,000 men. 

* Harlem is seven and a half miles above the city, (distance reckoned from the City 
Kail.; 

t Kingshridge is thirteen miles above the city, at the N. end of the island, near • 
bridp[c crossing Spuyten Devil Creek, the creek which leads from the Hudson to th« 
Harlem River. (See Map, p. 225.) 

X Rloomingdale is on the W. side of the island. Opiwsite, on the E. side, is Yorkvllle. 

\ The village of Westchester is situated on Westchester Creek, two miles from the 
Bound, in the southern part of Westchester County, fourteen miles N.E. from Ne*» 
Tork. The troops landed on Frog's Point; about three miles S.E from fho viUa|pA 
iSee Map, p. 225.) 
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29. 'Washiiigton, penetrating the deaigns of the 
enemy, soon withdrew the bulk of his army from New 
York Island, and extended it along the western bank 
of Bronx River,* towards White Plains;! keeping his 
left in advance of the British righL 'On the iSih, a 
partial action was fought at White Plains, in which 
the Americans were driven back with some loss. 'Soon 
after, Washington changed his camp, and tlrew up* his 
forces on the heights of North Caslle,t about five 
miles farther north. 

30. (The British general, discontinuing his pursuit, 
now directed his attention to the American posts on 
the Hudson, witli the apparent design of penetrating 
into New Jersey, 'Washington, iherelbre, having , 
first secured the strong positions in the vicinity of the 
Croton^ River, and especially that of Peekskill,| 
crossed the Hudson with the main body of his army, 
and joined General Greene in his camp al Fort Lee ;1f 
leaving a force of three thousand men on the east side, 
under Colonel Magaw, for the defence of Fort Wash- 
ington.'* 
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lTr6. 31. 'On the 16th, this fort was attacked by a strong 

■pji^ in fcrce of the enemy, and after a spirited defence, in 
1. iivuua which the assailants lost nearly a thousand men, was 
"ifj£m forced to surrender. 'Lord Corn\vallis crossed' the 
**nV'iiJ?' Hudson at Dobbs" Ferry,* with six thousand men, 
1. Nn. u. and proceeded against Furl Lee, the g^arrison of w^icQ 
%r%i'm sf'^ed itself by a hasty retreat; but all the baggage 
''£u"iinT' ""^ niililajy stores fell into the possession of the victors. 
tutrauut 32. 'The Americans retreated across the Hacken- 
iaSif'iM s.iik,t and thence across the I^assaic.J with forces daily 
Vuj"!^- diminishing by the withdrawal of large numbers of 
JJ^J;^ the militia, who, dispirited by the lute reverses, re- 
"^^J*" turned to their homes, as fast as their terms of enlist- 
ment expired j so that, by the last of November, 
sijarcely three thousand troops remained in the Aider* 
ic'in army ; and these were exposed in an open coun- 
try, without intrenching tools, and without t^nts to 
shelter ihetn from ihe inclemency of the season. 

33. 'Newarkji New Brunswick, || Prioceton,T^ and 
«»L"" Trenton, successively fell into the hands of the enemy, 
ita jtifMt as they were abandoned by the retreating army ; and 
KeirjcTH^, fi.ially, on the eighth of December, Washington crossed 
'utt^Sa the Delaware, then the only barrier which prevented 
**** tl.e British from taking possession of Philadelphia. So 
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rapidly had the pursuit been urged, that the rear of llie 1776 • 
one army was often within sight and shot of the van — — 
of the other. 

34. 'Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, ad- »• Dec. n 
journed» to Baltimore,* and soon after invested*' Wash- **j ^,^^" 
ington with almost unlimited powers, " To order and coitrse wm 
direct ail things relating to the department and to the ^greas/ 
operations of twar." *The British general, awaiting ^.n-hatdia- 
only the freezing of the Delaware to enable him to ISSatto^^S 
cross and seize Philadelphia, arranged about 4000 of Jj^^^ 
his German troops along the river, from Trenton to 
Burhngton. Strong detachments occupied Princeton 

and New Brunswick. The rest of the troops were 
cantoned about in the villages of New Jersey. 

35. 'On the very day that the American army Dec*, 
crossed the Delaware, the British squadron, under Sir ^i^Xj'/^r 
Peter Parker, took possession of the island of Rhode Cmnnwdon 
Island,* together with the neighboring islands, Pru- btockatUd* 
donee," and Conanicut;* by which the American *• p^^J^*"' 
squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was blocked 

up in Providence River, where it remained a long 
time useless. <0n the 13th, General Lee, who had Dec. i3. 
been left in command of the forces stationed on the J^FJIf^jL 
Hudson, having incautiously wandered from the main erai$ Le» 
body, was surprised and taken prisoner by the enemy. %vani^ 
His command then devolving on General Sullivan, the 
latter conducted his troops to join the forces of Wash- 
ington, which were then increased to nearly seven 
thousand men. 

36. 'In the state of gloom and despondency which 5. uTto/ftoM 
had seized the public mind, owing to the late reverses jgjjj^^jj 
of the army, Washington conceived the plan of sud- '*'^*J'* 
deniy crossing ihe Delaware, and attacking the ad- 
vanced posts of theenemy, before the main body could 

be brought to their relief •Accordingly, on the night dcc ss. 

of the 25lh of December, preparations were made for ^intefua 

crossmg the nver, m three divisions. General Oad- ^^^ "Jr 

wallader was to cross at Bristol,! and carry the post at fect^ 
■ I - ■ ■ ■' 

* Baltimore^ a city of Maryland, is situated on the N. side of tlie Patapsco River, 
fourteen miles from its entrance into Chesapealce Bay, and ninety-live miles S.W. ftnin 
Pbiladelphia. (See Map, p. 823.) 

t Bristol is a village on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, two mllei abovt 
BurUngton. (See Mup, p. 236.) . 
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Burlington ;* General Ewing was to cross a little La- 

~ low Trenlon,t and intercept the retreat of the enemy 

in that direction ; while the commander-in-chief, with 

twenty-four hundred men, was to cross nine miles ibove 

37, 'Genem 
' most stienuous efTorts, were unable to cross, owing Ifl 

the extreme cold of the night, and the quantity of float- 
ing ice that had accumulated in this part of the river. 
'Washington alone succeeded, but it was three o'clock 

■ in the morning" before the arlillery could be carried 

■ over. The troops were then formed into two divisions, 
commanded by Generals Sullivan and Greene, undei 

'j, whom were Brigadiers Lord Stirling, Mercer, and St 
, Clair. 

38. Proceeding by different routes, they arrived a\ 
Trenton about eight o'clock in the morning, and com' 
menced a nearly simultaneous attack upon the sur- 
prised Hessians, who, flndiog themselves hemmed in 
by the Americans on the north and west, and by a 
small creelc and the Delaware River on the easl and 
south, were constrained to lay down their arms, -and 
surrender at discretion. About one thousand were 
made prisoners, and between thirty and forty were 
killed and wounded. About 600 of the enemy, who 
were out on a foraging party, escaped to Bordentown.J 
Among the killed was Colonel Rahl, tlie commanding 

m officer. 

it 39. °As the British had a strong force at Princeton, 
J and likewise a force yet remaining on the Delaware, 
superior to the American army, Washington, on the 
evening of the same day, recrossed into Pennsylvania 
with his prisoners. 'This unexpected and brilliant 
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success suddenly elevated the prblic mind from de{^ 1776. 
pondency to extreme confidence. About 1400 soldiers, — — • 
whose terms of service were on the point of expirini^, 
agreed to remain six weeks longer ; and the militia 
from the neighboring provinces again began to join 
the army. 

40. *The British general, startled by this sudden ywfuutom 
reanimation of an enemy whom he had already con- jjj^-^^jg^f 
sidered vanquished, resolved, though in the depth of ithgeneraii 
winder, to recommence operations. Lord Cornwallis, 

then in New York, and on the point of sailing for 
England^ hastily returned to New Jersey, with addi- 
tional troops, to regain the ground that had been lost 

41. *Nor was Washington disposed to remain idle. Dec as. 
On the 28th of December he boldly returned into New ^whatnew 
Jersey, and took post at Trenton, where the other di- were made 
visions of the army, which had passed lower down, ojfwasMng- 
were ordered to join him. General Heath, stationed ^^^ 
at Peekskill, on the Hudson, was ordered to move into 

New Jersey with the main body of the New England 
forces, while the newly raised militia were ordered to 
harass the flank and rear, and attack the outposts of 
the enemy. ^The British had fallen back from the 3.whatw0te 
Delaware, and were assembling in great force at dotng^tnoie 
Princeton — resolved to attack Washington in his quar- '««««'*»»«^ 
ters at Trenton, before he should receive new reinforce- 
ments. 

42. *Such was the situation of the opposing armies ^ ^,^^^ ^ 
at the close of the vear. Onlv a week before, Gen- retnarkedof 
era! Howe was leisurely waitmg the ireezmg oi the qfthe (yptf>- 
Delaware, to enable him to take quiet possession of 'aufSMoSi 
Philadelphia, or annihilate the American army at ^^^^^v^^^ 
blow, should it not previously be disbanded by the de- 
sertion of its militia. But, to the astonishment of the 
British general, the remnant of the American anny 

had suddenly assumed offensive operations ; and its 
commander, although opposed by far superior forces, 
now indulged the hope of recovering, during the win- 
ter, the whole, or the greater part of New Jersey. 
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1. 'On the night of the first of 
. January, Generals Mifflin and 
^ Cadwalbder, with the forces 
^ vhich lay at Bordentoirn and 
' Crosawicks,* joined Waahington 
at Trenton, whose whole effectiva 
exceed live thousand men. *in the . 
fafUinffU afternoon of the next day,' the van of the army of 
Vi>imI»? Lord Corn wall is reached Tr'nton; when Washington 
t j.n.!. inimediately withdrew to 'he east aide of the creek'' 
i.^Jdfi!ai which runs through the town, where he drew up his 
S^^d^r army, and commenced intrenching himself. 
*■ *"^**' 2. The British attempted to cross in several places, 
when some skirmishing ensued, and a cannonading . ' 
commenced, which continued until nightfall ; hut the 
forda being well guarded, the enemy thought it pru- ■ 
dent to wait for the reinforcements which were near at 
hand, designing to advance to the assault on the fol- ■ 
lowing morning. 
t.mfi«u 3, 'Washington again found himself in a very crit- . 
*?ff^S^V ical situation. To remain and risk a battle, with a " 
m^aya- Superior and constantly increasing force, would subject 
•^' his army, in case of repulse, to certain destruction ; 
while a retreat over the Delaware, then very much 
obstructed with floating ice, would, of itseiil have been 
a difficult undertaking, and a highly dangerous one to 
?j^'^_, the American troops when pursued by a victorious 
1 wk^i' enemy. 'With his usual sagacity and boldness, Wash 
'XTJraSrifjf ington adopted another extraordinary but judicious 
'aru-ra'i™ »-heme, which was accomplished with consummate 
Mgumi skijij and followed by the happiest results. 
wn^Ad ^- ''^'"''I'nff 'he fires of his camp as usual, and 
txeiudeiiii having left a small guard and sentinels to deceive the 
•^crngt p„^^y^ j,g silently dispatched bis heavy baggage to 
■ ju, t. Burlington ; and then,' by a circuitous route, unper- 
ceived, gained the rear of the enemy, and pressea on 
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rapidly towards Princeton; designing to attack, by ITTT. 
surprise, the British force at that place, which was 
about equal to his own. 

5. *A part of the British, however, had already com- i.oivean 
menced their march, and were met by the Americans, t'SefSutu^ 
at sunrise, a mile and a half from Princeton,* when a ^antlht* 
brisk conflict ensued, in which the American militia ^^^yf" 
at first gave way ; but Washington soon coming up eaehpartu. 
with his select corps, the battle was restored. One di- 
vision of the British, however, broke through the 
A.nericans; the others, after a severe struggle, and 

after losing nearly four hundred men in killed and 
wounded, retreated towards New Brunswick. The 
American loss was somewhat less than that of the 
British, but among the killed was the highly esteemed 
and deeply regretted General Mercer. 

6. *When the dawn of day discovered to Lord Com- «. jvhat 
wallis the deserted camp of the Americans, he immedi- ^Z^aifu 
ately abandoned his own camp, and marched with all ^^l^f' 
expedition towards New Brunswick ; fearing lest the 
baggage and military stores collected there should fall 

into the hands of the enemy. ^As he reached Prince- 
ton almost at the same time with the American rear tkeauvatum 
guard, Washington again found himself in imminent «iAi»S3 
danger. His soldiers had taken no repose. for the two 
preceding days, and they were likewise destitute of 
suitable provisions and clothing ; while the pursuing 
enemy, besides th'? advantage of numbers, was supplied 
with all the conveniences, and even the luxuries of the 
camp. 

7. <Not being in a situation to accomplish his de- i, what torn 
signs on New Brunswick, Washington departed ab- **wa^r' 
ruptly from Princeton, and moved with rapidity to- '^^ 
wards the upper and mountainous parts of New Jersey, 

and finally encamped at Morristown,t where he was 
able to afford shelter and repose to his sufTering army. 
•Com wallis proceeded directly to New Brunswick, 5. uy ct,^ 
where he found the commanding officer greatly alarm* '*'<»"»' 



* This battle was foight on the N.E. side of Stony Brook, one of the head waten of 
Ike Earitan, al)oat a mile and a half S.W. from Princeton. (See Map, p. 336.) 
t il^rn>totoii is a beautiful tillage,. situated on an eminence, thirty-fire miles N B 
Prinf tftUj aad eighteen « $st from Newarlc (See Map, p. S36 ^ 
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ITM. ed at .the movements of Washington, and already en- 
gaged in the removal of the baggage and military 
stores 
uvhatme- 8. *ln a few days Washington entered the field 
WMhifgton anew, — overran the whole northern part of New Jer- 
Konafiafi sey, — and made himself master of Newark, of Eliza- 
bethtown, and finally of Woodbridge;* so that the 
British army, which had lately held all New Jersey 
in its power, and had caused even Philadelphia to 
tremble for its safety, found itself now restricted to the 
two posts, New Brunswick and Amboy ;t and com- 
pelled to lay aside all thoughts of acting offensively, 
«. What u and study self-defence, ^'x^j^e people of New Jersey, 
'SfiMiian who, during the ascendency of the British, had been 
'^^tiuPpM-^ treated with harshness, insult, and cruelty, especially 
"^jene'f'^ by the mercenary Hessian troops, now rose upon their 
invaders, and united in the common cause of expelling 
them from the country. 
kivithwhat 9. ^In small parties they scoured the country in 
*ih^fnletf every direction, — cutting off stragglers, — and suddenly 
falling on the outposts of the enemy, and in several 
skirmishes gained considerable advantage. At Spring- 
ff Jan. 7. field, J between forty and fifty Germans were killed,* 
wounded, or taken, by an equal number of Jersey mi- 
jon. so. iitia ; and on the 20th of January, General Dickinson, 
with less than five hundred men, defeated a much 
larger foraging party of the enemy, near Somerset 
4 What ^ourt House. ^ *As no important military enterprise 
^w^rf^ took place on either side during the two or three months 
take for the following the battle of Princeton, Washington seized 
om»y? " the interval of repose for inoculating his whole army 
with the small-pox ; a disease which had already com- 
menced its dreadful ravages among his troops, but 
which was thus stripped of its terrors, and rendered 
harmless. 



* Woodbridge is a village near Staten Island Sound, fourteen miles S. firom Newark. 
(See Map, p. 22U.) 

t Amboy (now Perth Amboy) is situated at the head of Raritan Bay, at the coufln- 
ence of Raritan River and St-tten Island Sound, four miles S. from Wo<hI bridge. It li 
opposite the southern point of Staten Island. (See Miip, |». 2?0.) 

X Sprinjrjield is a small village eight miles W. from Newark. (See Map, p. 326.) 

^ Somerset Ckturt House was then at the village of Millstone, four miles S. from Sam 
ervilie, the present county seat, and eight miles W. from New Brunswick. (See May 
p. 226.) 
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10. 'Congress, in the mean time, haa returned k> 177T. 
Philadelphia, where it was busily occupied with meas- , uoiotoZ 
Tires for enlarging and supp'ying the army, and for ^**'*^L 
obtaining aid from foreign >owers. *So early as the the /man 
beginning of the year J' /6, Silas Deane, a member j. ^^J^ u 
of congress from Connecticut, was sent to France, for ^JJwC^ 
the purpose of influencing the French government in |^^^ 
favor of America. Although France secretly favored 

the cause of the Americans, she was not yet disposed 
to act openly ; yet Mr. Deane found means to obtain 
supplies from private sources, and even from the public 
nrsenals. 

11. ^After the declaration of independence, Benja- 9. what h 
min Franklin was likewise sent to Paris ; and other l^^St, 
agents were sent to different European courts. The "'*^^^^*^ 
distinguished talents, high reputation, and great per- 
sonal popularity of Dr. Franklin, were highly success- 
ful in increasing the general enthusiasm which began 

to be felt in behalf of the Americans. *His efforts <• wtm 
were in the end eminently successful: and although t^Vty 
France delayed, for a while, the recognition of Amer- ^wlmt'aid^ 
ican independence, yet she began to act with less re- ^"iyhSf^ 
serve ; and by lending assistance in various ways, — 
by loans, gifts, supplies of arms, provisions, and clo- 
thing, she materially aided the Americans, and showed 
a disposition not to avoid a rupture with England. 

12. «The tardy action of the French court was out- s. what %• 
stripped, however, by the general zeal of the nation. fayetu,iSd 
Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was ^^^!f^ 
the young Marquis de Lafayette, offered to risk their 
fortunes, and bear arms in the cause of American lib- 
erty. Lafayette actually fitted out a vessel at his 

own expense, and, in the spring of 1777, arrived in 
America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer in the 
army of Washington, declining all pay for his ser- 
vices ; but congress soon after bestowed upon him the 
appointment of major-general. 

13. /Although the main operations of both armies s. (Ww«n 
were suspended until near the last of May, a few pre- fj^BrSwi 
vious events are worthy of notice. The Americans ^^^Jj*^ 
having collected a quantity of military stores at Peeks- 
kill, on the Hudson, in March, General Howe des- 



mtn. 



b. AprU as. 
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17TTt patched a powerful armament up the river to destroy 
" them, when the American troops, seeing defence im* 

a. March 33. posslble. Set fire to the siv '•es, and abandoned* the place. 
The enemy landed — com^ ^eted the destruction,— and 
' April 13. then returned to New York *0n the 13th of April, 
\'urpri»ecf General Lincoln, then statioued at Boundbrook,* in 
^^coiiu'^' New Jersey, was surprised by the sudden approach of 
Lord Comwallis on both sides of the Raritan.f With 
difficulty he made his retreat, with the loss of a part 
of his baggage, and about sixty men. 
April tB. 14. 20n the 25th of April, 2000 of the enemy, un» 
fryon^s^- dcr the command of General Tryon, late royal gover- 
^a?aimt "0^ o^ ^QVT Yorlc, landed in Connecticut, between 
Danburp. FairficldJ and Norwalk.^ On the next day they pro- 
ceeded against Danbury,|| and destroyed** he stores 
collected there, — ^burned the town, — and committed 
c. April «7. niany atrocities on the unarmed inhabitants. 'During 
8. }yhatoe' their retreat they were assailed* by the militia, which 
ringing re- had hastily assembled in several detachments, com- 
^Inamy?^ manded by Generals Amold, Silliman, and Wooster. 
Pursued and constantly harassed by the Americans, 
d. April 28. ^^® enemy succeeded in regaining** their shipping; 
having lost, during the expedition, in killed, wounded, 
4 whatioat ^^^ prisoners, nearly three hundred men. *The loss 
tM^'f- ^^ ^^® Americans was much less ; but among the num- 
icanai ber was the veteran General Wooster, then in his 
seventieth year. 
%. Give an 15. *Not long afterwards, a daring expedition was 
theerpeSi- planned and executed by a party of Connecticut mili- 
^ifm-bm-^ ^^^» against a depot of British stores which had been 
' collected at Sag Harbor, a post at the eastern extremity 
of Long Island, and then defended by a detachment of 
May 22. infantry and an armed sloop. On the night of the 22d 



* Boundbrook Is a small village about a mile in length, on the N. side of tlie RaTitan. 
seven miles N.W. from Now Brunswick. The northern part of the village is ca^jea 
Middlebrook. (See Map, p. 226.) 

t Raritan River, N..I., is formed by several branches, which unite in Somerset Cona 
ty ; whence, (lowing east, it enters Ruritan Bay at the southern extremity of S^ten Is- 
land. (See Map, p. 326.) 

t Fairfield. See p. 107. The troops landed at Campo Point, in the western part of 
the town of Fairfield. 

$ JfortDolk village is situated on both sides of Norwallc River, at its entance into th« 
Bound. It is about forty-five miles N.E. from New York, and ten miiei S.W. froia 
V\Wield. 

I Utmiurfi is twenty-one miles N. from Norwalk. 
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of May, CJolonel Meigs crossed the Sound, and arriving 1777 • 
before day, surprised* the enemy, destroyed the stores, ^ May as. 
burned a dozen vessels, and brought on ninety priron- 
ers, without having a single man either killed or 
wounded. "Congress ordered an elegant sword to be i- hoi^ »«•• 
presented to Colonel Meicfs for his £:ood conduct on eonttuetqf 

tins occasion. reiocrded? 

16 * While these events were transpiring, Wash- 5.u7ta5r<,«« 
ii^ion remained in his camp at Morristown, gradually il JJ^J'/C*?? 
increasiiig in strength by the arrival of new recruits, ^*i^^}%Jf 
and waitincf the development of the plans of the^nemy: vian»€ir the 
who seemed to be hesitatmg, whether to march upon 
PhiJadelphia, in accordance with the plan of the pre- 
vious campaign, or to seize upon the passes of the Hud- 
son, and thus co-operate directly with a large force 
under General Burgoyne, then assembling in Canada, 
with the design of invading the states from that quarter. 

17. 'As a precaution against both of these move- 3.VF»af prf 
ments, the northern forces having first been concen- were taken 
trated on the Hudson, and a large camp under General theSjXiMa 
Arnold having been formed on the western bank of 

the Delaware, so that the whole could be readily as- 
sembled at either point, in the latter part of May 
Washington broke up his winter quarters, and ad- 
vanced to Middlebrook,*' — a strong position within ten b.seefirat 
miles of the British camp, and affording a better op- ^ou»*paB? 
portunity for watching the enemy and impeding his 
movements. 

18. •General Howe soon after passed over from ^jxr^attoer 
New York, which had been his head-quarters during thejim 
the Winter, and concentrated* nearly his whqle army <ir General 
at New Brunswick; but after having examined the cjuoeia: 
strength of the posts which Washington occupied, he 
abandoned the design of assaulting him in his camp. 

•He next, with the design of enticing Washington from 5. De»erfb» 
his position, and bringing on a general engagement, ^''ir/' 
advanced** with nearly his whole body to Somerset /*^/'i^i^^ 
Court House, with the apparent design of crossing the .*/"*''*■ 
Delaware. Failing in his object, a few days after- "™* 
wards he tried another feint, and made as rapid a re- 
treat, first* to Brunswick and afterwards^ to Amboy, eJuneia 
wbA even sent over several detachments to Staten ^''*^* 
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1797. Island, as if with the final intention of nbandoning 

New Jersey. 
I. Miittttid' 19. * Washington, in the hope of deriving some ad- 
irSJSJ^/wi vantage from the retreat, pushed forward strong de- 
niafcef tachments to harass the British rear, and likewise ad- 
vanced his whole force to Gluibbletown,* Rve or s\x 
2.jnwhat Kiiles from his Strong camp at Middlcbroolc. ^General 
*'^J!P%J?.!i Howe, takinff advantage of the success of his manceu- 

Qen. Howe iii° iii?« •! /»i 

attempt to VTO, suddenlv recalled his troops on the niffht of the 
tageofthe9t 25th, and, the next morning, advanced rapidly towards 
"Tme*^." the Americans; hoping to cut off their retreat and 

June 26. bring on a general action. 

i.iToiodtd 20. 'Washington, however, had timely notice of 
^•ioape^^ this movement, and discerning his danger, with the 

danger? utmost Celerity regained his camp at Middlebrook. 
4. Hoipfar <The enemy only succeeded in engaging the brigade 
mmcce^'? of Lord Stirling ; which, after maintaining a severe 

6. whatu action, retreated with little loss. 'Failing in this sec- 
^ft^tat}^ ond attempt, the British again withdi-ew to Amboy 

June 30 ^^^' ^" ^^ 30th, passed finally over to Staten Island ; 
leaving Washington in undisturbed possession of New 
Jersey. 

6. Give an 21. •A few davs later, the American army received 
^Vaptvre ^^® cheering intelligence of the capture of Major-gen- 
*^Mcw? ^^^^ Prescott, the commander of the British troops on 

Rhode Island. Believing himself perfectly secure while 
surrounded by a numerous fleet, and at the head of a 
powerful army, he had taken convenient quarters at 
some distance from camp, and with few guards about 
July 18. his person. On the night of the 10th of July, Colonel 
Barton, ij^ith about forty militia, crossed over to the 
island in whale-boats, and having silently reached the 
lodgings of Prescott, seized him in bed, and conducted 
him safely through his own troops and fleet, back to 
the mainland. This exploit gave the Americans tn 
officer of equal rank to exchange for General Lee. 

7. %vhat . 22. ''The British fleet, under the command -if Ad* 
wnamadeby miral Howe, then lying at Sandy Hook, soon moved 
^^a^ to Prince's Bay,t and thence to the northern part of 



* ^ibUeUnon, now Cdlleo JWto Market^ is a small village five miles E. fVom Middto* 
brook. fSee Map, \\. 23G.) 
t WrvM*'» Bay is on the S.E. coast of Staten Island. 
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die island. *This movement, together with the cir- 1777. 
cumstance that Burgoyne, with a powerful army, had i »%«,«»- 
already taken Ticonderoga, at first induced Washing- p'eanuitobe 
ton to believe that the design of the British general of the btu- 
was to proceed up the Hudson, and unite with Bur- *^*'**^"' 
goyne. ^Having taken about 18,000 of the army on j. ivhither 
board, and leaving a large force, under General Clin- *^2 'un^ 
ton, for the defence of New York, the fleet at length v,'^i'c^^ 
sailed from Sandv Hook 8n the 23d of July, and being <^,o"'52£^ 
•oon after heard from, off the capes of Delaware, Wash- July ai 
ington put his forces in motion towards Philadelphia. 

2i. 'The fleet haWng sailed up the Chesapeake, the ^^- «• 
troops landed near the head of Elk* River, in Mary- ihejifrf/Kr 
land, on the 25th of August, and immediately com- ^llS^?u' 
menced their march towards the American army, *'*^yf"' 
which had already arrived and advanced beyond Wil- 
mins'ton. *The superior force of the enemy soon i,,^*^^ f^ 
obliged Washmgton to withdraw across tine Brandy- determiMi 
wine.f where he determined to make a stand for the 
defence of Philadelphia, *0n the morning of the 11 th sept ii 
of September, the British force, in two columns, ad- '^JJ^S/oT 
vanced against the American position. The Hessians JJ^J^/}^'^ 
under General Knyphausen proceeded against Chad's September? 
Ford,J and commenced a spirited attack, designing to 
deceive the Americans with the belief that the whole 
British army was attempting the passage of the Bran- 
dy wine at that point S^Vhatmore 

24. •Washington, deceived by false intelligence re- ^latuft^ 
specting the movements of the enemy, kept his force ^^f 
concentrated near the passage of Chad's 
Ford; while, in the mean time, the main 
body of the British army, led by Generals 
Howe and Cornwallis, crossed the forks of 
the Brandywine above, and descended against 



FLACKS WEST OF 
PHILADBLPHIA.. 



* Elk River Is formed by the union of two small creeks at 
Clktnn, half way between the Sus(|iiehanna and the Dela- 
«iiure, aAer which its course is H.W^ thirteen miles, to the 
Chesapeake. 

t Brandywine Creek rises In the northern part of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and flowing S.E., passes through the 
northern part of Delaware, iinitln;; with Christiana Creek at 
Wiinihieton. (See Map; also MaJ). p. 121.) 

X ChuiFs Ford is a passiige of the Brandywine, twenty-five 
Biles S.VV. from Philadelphia. 
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1777. the American right, then commanded by General Sul- 

livan ; which, being attacked before it had properly 

formed, soon gave way. The day terminated in the 

success of all the leading plans of the enemy. 

•.Sept. 19. 25. ^During the night, the American army retreated 

ret%ittf ^° Chester,* and the next day* to Philadelphia ; having 

\MMTand ^^'S^j during the action, in killed, wounded, and prison- 

'eac^fdeP ^^^' niore than a thousand men ; while the British loss 

a. What u ^v^s not half that number. •"Count Pulaski, a bravo 
vuf^kfand Po^^inder, who had joined the Americans, distinguished 
Lajaytttei himself in this action ; as did also the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, who was wounded while endeavoring to rally tho 
fugitives. Congress soon after promoted Ctfunt Pu- 
laski to the rank of brigadier, with the command of 
the cavalry. 

wZiJtm 2^- 'After a few days* rest, Washington resolved to 
^andwhat' ^^^^ another general action, before yielding Philadel- 
fouowed? phia to the enemy. He therefore recrossed the Schuyl- 
kill, and advanced against the British near Goshen ;t 

b. Sept 16. but soon after the advanced parties had met,** a violent 

fall of rain compelled both armies to defer the engage- 

i.whathajh ment. *A few days after. General Wayne, who had 

^nereS been detached with 1500 men, with orders to concea) 

wa^ru? j^jg movements and harass the rear of the enemy, wa^ 

cSepL 80.81. himself surprised at night,« near Paoli;J and three 

hundred of his men were killed. 

B.whtuipere 27. «0n a movement of the British up the right 

nwvemfntt bank of the Schuylkill, Washington, fearing for the 

%J^iJ!j^ safety of his extensive magazines and military stores 

deposited at Reading,^ abandoned Philadelphia, and' 

took post at Pottsgrove.J Congress had previously 

Sept. 23. adjourned to Lancaster. On the 23d, the British army 

Sept. as. crossed the Schuylkill ; and on the 26th entered Phil- 



* Chester, oil^nally called Upland^ is situated on the W. iMuik of Delaware River, 
fourteen miles S.W. from Philatlelplila. (See Map, p. 237.) 

t Ooshcn is about eigliteen miles W. from Philadelphia, and a short distance E. (Vom 
Wcstcliestcr. (See Mnp. p. 237.) 

t Paoli is a small village nearly twenty miles N.W. from Philadelphia. Two miles 
S.W. fnuii the village is the place where Gen. Wayne was defeated. > monument 
has l}een erected on the ^spnt. and the a^joiniog field is appropriated to a military pa- 
rade ground. (See Map, p. 237.; , .^ « 

% Seitding (red'-lntf) is a Imndsomo city of Pennsylvania, on the left, or East 
bank of Schnyllvlll Kivor, flfty-two miles N. W. of yhiladolphla. 

I rott'<qrore\9 on the N. £. side of the Schuylkill, about tblrty-flve milet N. W 
from Piilladolptaia. C^oo Map, p. 287.) 
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adelphia \rithout opposition. The main body of the 1777. 
army encamped at Germanlown,* six miles distant 

28. * Washington now passed down the Schuylkill i.atvean 
to Skippackf Creek, and soon after, learning that the tS^b!m\eof 
British force had been weakened by the withdrawal ^^%!SS^' 
of several regiments for the reduction of some forts ok 

the Delaware, he attacked the remainder at German- 
town, on the 4th of October ; but after a severe action, o«<. «. 
the Americans were repulsed, with the loss of about 
1200 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; while 
that of the enemy was only about half that number. 
*Soon after this event. General Howe broke up his en- * JJ^** 
campment at Germantown, and moved* his whole force then remmm 
to Philadelphia. '^^^.^ 

29. *No movement of importance was made by g ^y^^ 
either army until the 22d of the month: previous to events doe» 

, . , . "^ . , , ' .*^ ... the history 

which time, important events had transpired m the nmopro- 

north, resulting in the total defeat and capture of a rate, and 

powerful British army under General Burgoyne. A ^^^ 
connected account of these transactions requires that 
we should now go back a few months in the order of 
time, to the beginning of the cam.paign in the north. 

30. *Early in the spring of 1777, General Burgoyne, 4. whatu 
who had served under Governor Carleton in the pre- mn-^^i 
vious campaign, arrived** at Cluebec ; having received b, Mayi 
the command of a powerful force, which was designed 

to invade the states by the way of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson. 

31. On the 16th of June, Burgoyne, at the head of Juneit. 
his army, which consisted of more than seven thousand ^J; 
British and German troops, and several thousand Ca- 
nadians and Indians, left St. John's for Crown Point, 
where he established* magazines ; and then proceeded *jun?8o!^ 
io invest** Ticonderoga. J f At the same time a detach- d.juiyi 
ment of about two thousand men, mostly Canadians ^^mm 
and Indians, proceeded by the way of Oswego,* against ■f^JJ^? 
Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk ; hoping to make an e.N.9.t<fl. 
■ ■ ■ - > ' ' * 

* l't*MiUMt»u>n lies on a street three miles long, and is centrally distant six mllM 
N \V. troui Philndelphia. (See Mnp, p. 152 ) 

\ Skifpack Creek is an eastern branch of Perkiomen Creek, which it enters about 
(•venty-three miles N.W. from Philadelphia. Perkiomen Creek enters the SchcylkUl 
fnm the N., about twenty-two milos from Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 337.) 

X The Important fortress' of TiM^der0gil was situated at th» moutp of the outlet <]| 
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1TT7. easy conqueat of that post, and afierwards to rejoiu the 

main army on the Hudson. 
1. eg oa 32. 'On the approach of the enemy, General St. Clair, 
; who commanded at Ticonderoga with a focce of bat 
little more than 3000 men, unable to defend all the 
outworks, withdrewtothe immediate vicinity of the fort 
tor 1*6 *The British troojjs, now extending their lines in front 
^r^ui^ of the ]>entnsula, invested the place on the northwest ; 
"""' while their German aUies took post on the opposite 
side of the lake, in Ihe rear of Mount Independence, 
which had likewise been fortified, and was then occu- 
* wuait- pied by the Americans. 'St. Clair had at first con- 
^ia™i?' templated the erection of fortifications on Mount De- 
'aj^SmT fiance, which commands the peninsula; but finding 
""*' his numbers insufiicient to garrison any new works, 
the design was abandoned. 
i.wiuaar- 33. 'The English eenerals, perceiving the advan- 
miht'srii- tage that would be gamed if their artillery could be 
"mtoliSi" planted on the summit of Mount Defiance, immedi- 
"tjX'ii*' "''^'y undertook the arduous work ; and on the fifth* 
of the month the road was completed, the artillery 
mounted, and ready to open its fire on the fotlowiag 
i.attxan morning. 'St Clair, seeing no possibility of a longer 
^f^S resistance, immediately took the re.ioluiion to evacudie 
S«tSw|o! the works, while yet it remained in his power lo do so, 
t. July*.*. Accordingly, on the night^ of the fifth of July, the fires 
were suffered to burn out, the tents were struck, and 
amid profound silence the troops commenced their re- 
treat but, unfortunately, the accidental burning of a 
liinaisnd ^'*'''^"'g ''" Mount Independence, revealed their situa- 
mmtMiif tion to the enemy 
"tm^ 34 'On the foUowmg day, the baggage, stores, and 
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'Map, p. 18L 
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provision?, which had been embarked on South River, 1777. 
or Wood Creek,* were overtaken and destroyed at 
Skeenesborouffh.** The rear division of the main 
body, which had retreated by way of Mount Independ- 
ence, was overtaken at Hubbardton,* on tlie morning 
of the 7th, and, after an obstinate action, was routed 
with considerable loss. At length the remnants of the 
several divisions arrived* at Fort Edvvard, on the Hud- c July i«. 
son, the head-quarters of General Schuyler ; having 
lest, in the late reverses, nearly two hundred pieces of 
artillery, besides a large quantity of warlike stores and 
provisions. 

35. * Unable to retain Fort Edward with his small 
force, which then numbered but little more than four 
thousand men. General Schuyler soon after evacuated 
that post, and gradually fell back along the river until 
he had retired to the islands at the mouth of the Mo- 
hawk. "Here, by the arrival of the New England 
militia under General Lincoln, and several detach- 
ments from the regular army, his number was in- 
creased, by the middle of August, to thirteen thousand 
men. 'The celebrated Polish hero, Kosciusko, was in 
the army as chief engineer. 

36. ♦General Schuyler, in his retreat, had so ob- 
structed the roads, by destroying the bridges, and fell- 
ing immense trees in the way, that Burgoyne did not 
reach Fort Edward until the 30th of July. 'Here 
finding his army greatly straitened for want of pro- 
visions, and it being ditiicult to transport them from 
Ticonderoga, through the wilderness, he dispatched** 
Colonel Baum, a German officer of destinction, with 
600 men, to seize a quantity of stores which the Amer- 
icans had collected at Bennino^ton.t 

37. 'This party, being met« near Bennington by 
Colonel Stark, at the head of the New Hampshire 
militia, was entirely defeated ; and a re nforcement 
which arrived the same day, after the discomfiture, 
was likewise defeated by Colonel Warner, who fortu- 
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* Hubbardton is in Rutland Co., Vermont, alwut seventeen inlles S.E. from Ticun 
Arfroffa. 

t RenninrUm villRKe, in Bennington County, Vermont, is aliout thirty-five miles S.B 
from Pun Edwunl. The battle was fought on the western tiurtler of tne town of Bett> 
■inglon, and partiy within th« town of UoosidCf in the state of New York 
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nalely arnved with a coulineutal regiment at the "ame 
"■time. The iosa of the enemyin the two engagements 
was about seven hundred men, — the greater part pris- 
oners,— while tliat of the Americans was less than onfl 
hundred. 
> 38. 'The battle of Bennington, bo fortunate to the 
^ Americans, caused a delay ot the enemy at Fori Ed- 
ward nearly a month ; dtiring which time news oi- 
rived of the defeat of the expedition aj^ainst Fort 
Schuyler.' *This fortress, under the command of 
' Colonel Gansevoort, being invested; by the enemy. — 
jj General Herkimer collected ihe militia in its vicinity,- 
•/■ and marched lo its relief; but falling into an ambus- 
cade, he was defeated'' and slain. At the same time, 
however, a successful sortie from the fort penetrated the 
camp of the besiegers, killed many, and carried off a 
t large quantity of baggage. Soon after, on the news ol 
™ the approach of Arnold to the relief of the fort, the 
'■ savage allies of the British fled, and SL Legei was 
forcad to abandon* the siege. 

3*) 'About the middle of September Burgoylie cross. 
" the Hudson with his whoja 
ly, and took a position on the 
; heights and plains of Sarato^.t 
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'General Gates, who had recently been appointed to the 1777. 
command of the northern American army, had moved Z^^^hatlHd 
forward from the mouth of the Mohawk, and was then ^^^^Soi 
encamped near Stillwater.* Burgoyne continued to 
advance, until, on the 18th, he had arrived within two 
miles of the American camp. *0n the 19th of Sep- sept ii. 
tember some skirmishing commenced between scout- ^fSuntl} 
iog parties of the two armies, which soon brought on '^-^^I^^Sf 
ft general battle, that continued three hours without ^<^* 
any intermission. Night put an end to the contest 
The Americans withdrew to their camp, while the 
enemy passed the night under arms on the field of 
battle. Both parties claimed the victory, but the loss 
of the enemy was the greatest. 

41. •Burgoyno now intrenched himself for the pur- 8.H7i«rrA» 
pose of awaiting the expected co-operation of General g^J^e'd^ 
Clinton from New York. His Canadian and Indian tZVh^t- 
forces began to desert him, and, cut off in a great ^^J^ 
measure from the means of obtaining supplies of pro- 
visions, he was soon obliged to curtail his soldiers' ra- 
tions. ^On the 7th of October, an advance of the ene- oct ?. 
my towards the American left wing, again brought on *- Give an 
a general battle, which was fought on nearly the same uu^uu of 
ground as the former, and with the most desperate oIm^ 
bravery on both sides ; but at length the British gave 

way, with the loss of some of their best officers, a 
considerable quantity ot baggage, and more than four 
hundred men, while the loss of the Americans did not 
exceed eighty. ' 

42. 'On the night* after the battle the enemy fell •• oct. ?, t. 
back to a stronger position, and the Americans in- ""rSmJS** 
stantly occupied their abandoned camp. 'Soon after, ^JSTf/?? 
Burgjyne retired *» to Saratoga, and endeavored to re- .^**'^ 
treat to Fort Edward ; but finding himself surrounded, B.'}vhattir- 
his provisions reduced to a three days* supply, and de- ^^unglh* 
spairing of relief from General Clinton, he was reduced ^rK^iMU 
to the humiliating necessity of proposing terms of ca- •unendut 
pitulation ; and, on the 17th of October he suiTcndered oef. i». 
his army prisoners of war. 

* The town of Stillttater ts on the VV. bank of the Hudson, from eiffht^en to twenty- 
Ax miles N. frani Alhuoy. The village of the taine name H4Jolns the river, abovl 
.werity-'^oa mlraT V. fJMm Albaiy. ..4a this town,.three or four miles N tf)m Um vU* 
«|i4 ^"^f Ibufht the tattles df BtvffL 19th and Oet 7th. (See Miip, prevl^ms pafe ^ 
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177T. 43. 'The Americans thereby acquirtid a fine train 
i.irjtaiiBsri '>'" ^'isa artillery, nearly five thousand inuskels, and an 
'lagu'aS iniineose niiamiiy of olUer ordinary .mplomonts of war. 
^aJ^u ''^''^ news of iliia brilliant victory caused ihe greatest 
vieiBiti exultation throughout the country, and doubts irero no 
longer entertained of the final independence of the 
Americftn colonies. ' 

tWJuuiMu 44. "The army of Gates was- immediately put in 
itJ'^'uii. motion lo stop the devastations of General Clinton. 
*^ who had proceeded up the Hudson with a force of 
3000 men, with the hope of making a diversion in fa- 
miM^iZ vor of Bnrgoyne, *Forts Clinton" and Montgomery, 
noEC/nMU after a severe assault, fell* into his hands, — and lUe 
cuiSSi) village of Kingston'' was wantonly burned,' — but on 
tOci. i. hearing the news of Burgoyne's surrender, Clinton 
^'odL ib!' immediately withdrew to New York. <At ihe same 
fcOTfAi lime, Ticonderoga and all the forts on the northern 
"^ui* frontier were abandoned by the British, and occnpied 
t.QfOK by the Americans. 'In the latterpartof October, 4000- 
fjAEfMop. of Ifis victorious troops of the north proceeded to join 
t-Bc^lm. *'^^ fl'"'/ of Washington ; and we now return'' lo the 

'■"' scene of events in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
[jw"3jN(r? 45. 'A short distance below Philadelphia, the Amer- 
^m"^Bf '*^^"^ '*"'' fo'i'fis'J Forts Mifliint and Mercer,J on op- 
"ftS^f' posite sides of the Delaware, by which ibey retained 
T. oiuvn the command of the river, and thus prevented any 
""difcMi communication between the British army and their 
'd^jmtai ^^^\ tlisn moored at the head of Delaware Bay. 
roKTu OK tut Bcif«oH. 46. 'Bolti ihcsc forls were attacked by 
jn the enemy on the S^tl of October. I'he at- 
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tack on Fort Mercer, then garrisoned by less than 500 1777. 

men, was made by nearly 2000 Hessian grenadiers, who, ^pwit 

after forcing an extensive outwork, were finally compelled ^^^J^ 

to retire with a loss of nearly 400 of their nuir^ber. The 

Hessian general, Count Donop, was mortally wounded, 

and fell into the hands of the Americans. The attack 

on Fort Mifflin was at first alike unsuccessful ; but after 

a series of attacks, the fort was at length abandoned,* a. not. it. 

— the garrison retiring to Fort Mercer. In a few days 

Fort Mercer was abaQdoned,** and the* navigation of b Nov. it. 

he Delaware was thus opened to the enemy's shipping. 

47. *Soon after these events, Washington advanced otLmtove- 
to While Marsh,* w^here numerous unsuccessful at- ^uooan!i& 
tempts* were made by Howe to draw him into an en- *¥/Ji'i5T 
gagement; after which, the British general retired** to cFromihc 
\yinler quarters in Philadelphia. ^^ Washington en- **of occf^ 
camped* at Valley Forge,t where his troops passed a «l dcc. t. 
rigorous winter, sufl^ering extreme distress, from the ** '^^^' "* 
want of suitable supplies of food and clothing. 'Many tafd qftke 
officers, unable to obtain their pay, and disheartened '^SieTwer- 
with the service, resigned their commissions: and , 'f^'l*',. 

; » , ? 3. Ofreatg 

murmurs arose in various quarters, not only m the vannnn; 
army, but even among powerful and popular leaders ^i * 



m congress. 



48. <The brilliant victory at Saratoga was contrasted <. ofthA 
with the reverses of Washington in New York, New ?wpp/««? 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and a plot was originated ^^iS^/owJ*' 
for placing General Gates at the head of the armies. 
Washington, however, never relaxed his exertions in 

jthe cause of his country ; and the originators of the 
plot at length received the merited indignation of the 
army and the people. 

49. «After the colonies had thrown off their alia- IJ^'^^^ 
giance to ihe British crown, and had established sep- neeemiTt/^ 
arate governments in the states, there arose the farther q/* uni^n 
necessity for some common bond of union, which would ""itatVJ^ 
better enable them to act in concert, as one nation. 

* IVkite Marsh is situated oo Wissahickon Creek, eleven uiiles N.W. from Pliiladcl 
phia. (See Mfip, p. Kri.) 

t t'atlrjf Forpe is h deep and ni<!!!cd hnltow, on t!ie S.W. side of the SclmylM 
tweuly miles N.W. from Phlladelpiila. Upon the moiintainnn^ fl.iiiks of this valU / 
and ujion a vast plain which overltioks it and ilie adjoining cuuuiry. llie army of Ww I- 
bigtiin eiieamtied ' Thn»uf[h the valley llowg Valley Creek. At its jurciion with tM 
Bchuylkill U now the suiall vUUige of Vedley For8«> ^9^^ ^<^P' P* ^^O 
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ITTT. 'In Ihe summer of 1775, Benjamli! Franltlin had pro 
1 Of the posed to (he American congress articles of cimfedera- 
»^^^/|™ tion and union among the colonies ; but the majority 
Frmwfi/ in congress not being then prepared for so decisive c 
step, llic subject was for the time dropped, but was re- 
sumed again shortly before the declaration of inde* 
pen den ce, in the following year. 
». iTTi. 50. 'On the lllh of i^ne,* congress appointed r 
km'^ww- committee to prepare a plan of confederation. A plan 
Ktaiaea ™^* reported by the committee in July following, and,' 
^f«i(»K ^'■^' various changes, waa finally adopted by congress 
i.tyoum-on the 15th of November, 1777. 'Vanous catisea 
iCr^ntd^' prevented the immediate ratification of these artii.lea 
%^{^Si by all th^ states ; but at length those states whidi 
*""' claimed the western lands having ceded them to the 
Union, for the common benefit of the whole, the arti- 
cles of confederation were ratified bj Maryland, the 
last remaining state, on the first of March, 1781 ; at 
t.inaiiei» which time they became the constitution of the country. 
"u/^ait 51- 'i'l'S confederation, however, amounted to littla 
™(£i7^ more than a mere league of fi'iendship between the 
& wjiaiud ^t*'^; fo"" although it invested congress with many of 
'S/ttTt™' ^^^ powers of sovereignty, it was defective as a per- 
umT' maneiit goveniment,owingtothe want of all means to 
b 8«p.3si enforce its decrees. 'While the states were liound to 
gether by a sense of common daa- 
ger, the evils of the plan were little 
noticed ; but ai^r ,the close of the 
war they became so prominent as 
€t-f.. to make a revisioD of the system 
'"l necessary.'' 




CHAPTER IV. 

ETENT8 OF 1719. 



1 inaihod 1. 'Prnvious to the defeat of Burgoyne, the Britis 

"SiiftHlt' ministry had looked forward, with confidence, to the 

^^Sp^^ speedy termination of the war, by the conquest of the 

^' rebellious coloiues. The minority in parliament eo- 
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deavored, in vain, to stay the course oC violent meas- 1T7§. 
ures, and the warlike policy of the ministers was sus- 
tained by powerful majorities in both houses. *Btit i. u'hta ef- 
the unexpected news of the surrender of the entire mrrenJSf 
northern British army, produced a great change in the ^trnSnny^ 
aspect of affairs, and plunged the n«*tion into a dejec- ^'^*«*' 
lion as profound as their hopes had been sanguine, and 
the promises of ministers magnificent. 

2. *Liord North, compelled by fhe force of public *• Pe*»- 
up irdon, now came forward* with two conciliatory ^Jl??f/Sf 
bills., by which England virtually conceded all that ^^^^ 

iad been the cause of controversy between the two ^^^^ 
countries, and offered more than the colonies had asked «23i2? 
or desired previous to the declaration of independence. 
These bills passed rapidly through parliament, and 
received the royal assent. •» b. March n. 

3. 'Commissioners were then sent to America, with g. what pro- 
proposals for an amicable adjustment of differences ; but ^^Sf'^j^'^ 
•Jiese were promptly rejected by the congress, which «^f*!' «'«* 

.- , * ^ '^t ^ T-k f • -Pi'. 11 what was 

refused to treat with Great Britain until she should thcre*uiii 
either withdraw her fleets and armies, or, in positive 
and express terms, acknowledge the independence of 
the states. *One of the commissioners then attempted ^ wiuu un- 
to ffain the same ends by private intrigue and bribery, Y>orthyaet 
— ^which coming to the knowledge oi congress, that ^'•"jj, 
body declared it incompatible with their honor to hold eongrettr^ 
any correspondence or intercourse with him. '°^^^ 

4. 'Soon after the rejection of the British terms of 5. ^vjua 
accommodation, congress received the news of the aa- SuellfgeMe 
knbwledffment of American independence by the court didcongre89 

/•T1 11 !• r /•IT toon after 

or trance, and the conclusion 01 a treaty of alliance received 
and commerce between the two countries. 'The treaty p^j, ^ 
was signed the sixth of February, by Benjamin Frank- «. Byiohom 
fin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, on the partof Amer- trioa^^^n- 
iaa, and was ratified by congress on the fourth of May Jnenratu 
following. J^^ 

5. ■''In the second part of the treaty it was stipulated, f.whattoen 
that, should war occur between France and England, \ionsof^^ 
the two parties should assist each other with counsel "■*'"^'' 
and \vith arms, and that neither should conclude truce 

or peace with Great Britain without the consent of the s. Hmoxfxa 
other. 'This treaty was considered equivalent to a regardSH 
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177§* declaration of war by France against Great Britain ; 
and the two European powers made the most "active 
preparations for the approaching contest, 
a. April 18. 6. *A French fleet, under the command of Couni 
in^w«r« D'Estainff, was dispatched* to America, with the de- 
hottiienteM' sign of blockading the British fleet in the Delaware 
FrafiSii while Washington should hold the land forces in checl 
2. whattoere ^^ New Jersey, ^gut Admiral Howe had already an 
thcniov^ ticipated the scheme, and, before the arrival of D'E» 
' irai Howe taing, had sailed for New York, where all the British 
ciintoni forccs had been ordered to concentrate. General Clin 
ton, who had succeeded General Howe in the com 
mand of the land forces, evacuated Philadelphia on 
j4ne 18. tbe 18th of June, and with about eleven thousand men, 
and an immense quantity of baggage and provisions, 
commenced his retreat towards New York. 
8. or Wash' 7. 'Washington, whose numbers exceeded those of 
tngtont Clinton, followed cautiously with the main body of his 
army, while detachments were sent forward to co- 
operate with the Jersey militia in harassing the ene- 
4. what^e- iny, and retarding their march. *The commander-in- 
geverafen- chief was anxious to try a general engagement, but 
eagetnent? his Opinion was overruled in a council of officers. 
R AVrrerrAtf- sNeverthelcss, when the British had arrived at Mon- 
deri did Lee mouth,* Washington, unwilling to permit them to 
receive ^.g^^.^ the secuFO ^heights of Middletownf without a 
battle, ordered General Lee, who had been previously 
exchanged, to attack their rear. 
6. \v?iat 8. 'On the morning of the 2Sth, the lighj-horse of 
^rraion Lafayette advanced against the enemy, but, heing 
^tXTSthf briskly charged by Cornwallis and Clinton, was forced 
to fall back. Lee, surprised by the sudden charge oi 
the enemy, ordered a retreat across a morass in his rear, 
for the purpose of gaining a more favorable position ; 
but part of his troops, mistaking the order, contin* 

BATTLE OF MONMODTH. *Mor,m»uth. DOW the Village of Preekoii 

in Monmouth County, is aiKiat eighteen niilei 



Mtn^slxTowix J^^ 



rraroit — ^ ,: S.E. from New Kmnswick. The principal 




rS5lS.« ^^fr V^'^^ "f *h^ l>altle was fought aliout a mile and 

5f\^^¥^^rfar^%^i a h»lf N.W. from the village, on the road to 

I Englishtown. (See Mnp ; also Map. p. 221!.) 
^ MtildletoKH is a small village twelve milei 
N.E. front Monmouth, on the roiid to Sandy 
Hook. The Heiffhts mentioned a rr; the Jifevir 
sink Hills, bordering Sandy Hoolc Bay un tj»4 
suuUi. (Se^ Map, p. 296.) 
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ued to retreat, aad Lee was compelled to follow, briskly 177§. 
pursued by the enemy. At this moment, Washington, 
coming up, and both surprised and vexed at observing 
the retreat, or rather flight of the troops, addressed 
Lee with some warmth, and ordered him to rally his 
troops and oppose the enemy. 

9. *Stung by the reproaches of his general, Lee i- R^ye 
made 3xtreme exertiojis to rally, and, having disposed aJtc^tf 
his troops on more advantageousground, opposed a pow- '^* «o'*'"^ 

rful check to the enemy, until at length, overpowered 
oy numbers, he was forced to fall back, which he did, 
however, without any confusion. The main body soon 
coming up in separate detachments, the battle became 
general, and was continued until night put an end to 
the contest. « Washington kept his troops under arms 2. \vfutt(» 
during the night, designing to renew the battle on the fHuowffiJt 
coming morning; but Clinton, in the mean time, si- *»^'»'' 
lently drew ofThis troops, and proceeded rapidly on his 
route towards New York. 

10. *The British left upon the field of battle about 3.\vhation' 
three hundred killed; while the losp of the Americans '^uurudT' 
was less than seventy. On both sides many died of 

the intense heat of the weatlier, added to the fatigue of 
the day. ^General Lee, who had been deeply irritated 4. iv?Mtroa» 
by the reprimand of Washington on the day of battle, ^enfuef 
addressed to him two haughty and offensive letters, 
demanding reparation. •The result was the arrest of 5 whatfur^ 
Lee, and his trial, by a court-martial, on the charges ^^^'^J^ 
of disobedience of orders, misbehavior before the ene- 
my, and disrespect to the cdmmander-in-chief^ He 
«ras'' found guilty, and was suspended from his com- 
mand one year. He never rejoined the army, but 
died in seclusion at Philadelphia, just before the close ^. 
of the war. 

1 1. • After the battle of Monmouth, the British pro- '//j^f^Jf 
Deeded without further molestation to Sandy Hook. ';wf«^ /'*?»«• 
whence, they were taken on board the British fleet, liiTarLiitA 
and transported* to New York. Washington pro- aJuiys. 
cecded to White Plains, where he remained until late b.N.p.234. 
in autumn, when he retired to winter (juarters at Mid- \J}l^^\ht 
dlebrook,** in New Jersey. 'On the 1 Ith of July the ^^Jj^'^ 
fleet of Count D'Estaing appeared oiT Sandy Hook, uuag^ 
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1778. bat being unable to pass the bar at the entrance of 
" New York Bay, was forced tx. abandon the design of 

attacking the British fleet, and, by the advice of Wash- 
ington, sailed for Newport, in Rhode Island. 'Soon 



tk$ 



^^ after the departure of D*Estaing, several vessels arrived 
at New York, and joined the British fleet ; when Ad- 
miral Howe, although^his squadron was still inferior 
to that of the French, hastened to^ Rhode Island for th^ 
relief of General Pigot 
%whaxwen 12. *In the mean time General Sullivan, with a de- 
SSnJT^ tachment from Washington's army, and with reinforce* 
SSS^ ments from New England, had arrived at Providence^ 
oreene, and with the design of co-operating with the French fleet 
SAfayaui j^ ^^ attack on the British force stationed at Newport 

Sullivan was subsequently joined by Generals Greene , 
A. N. p. 85. and Lafayette, and the army took post at Tiverton,* 
*p. iii^' whence, on the 9th of August, it crossed the eastern 
Aug. t. passage of the bay, and landed on the northern part of 

fc.N.p.214. Rhode Island.* 

iwhatpn- ^^' ^-^ Simultaneous attack by land and sea had 

****'Jdk? been planned against the British ; but, on the morning 

Attff. 10. o^ *^® tenth,^the fleet of Lord Howe appeared in sight, 

/ and D'Estaing immediately sailed out to give himbat- 

4. What ^IQ' ♦While each commander was striving to get the 

^^Swiif' advantage of position, and at the very moment when 

they were about to engage, a violent storm arose, which 

«. Aoff. \% parted* the combatants, and greatly damaged the fleets. 

Auf. 90. 14. •On the 20th, D'Estaing returned to Newport, 

^'didlhir ^^* ^^^ sailed** to Boston to repair damages, contrary 

^atii^ to the strong remonstrances of the Americans. The 

d. Auc M. British fleet returned to New York.^ •General Sfilli- 

^wl^^S' ^^^' "^ ^^® mean time, had advanced to the siege of 

jjte «^ny Y Newport, but seeing the allied fleet retire, he was forced 

the mean^ to withdraw his army. The English pursued, and 

A^. so. attacked* him in the northern part of the island, but 

were repulsed with considerable loss. On the night 
Auff.ao. of the 30th Sullivan regained the mamland, narrowly 

1 Attff. SI. escaping being intercepted by General Clinton, who 
l^un?^ arrived the nejct^ day, with a force of four thousand 
SSi^Qe' ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ squadron, for the relief of Newport 

Qrtyamt 15. 'Finding Newport secure, Greneral Clinton re- 
?^i£r turned to New York, and soou after detached QenifQl 
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Grey, on an expedition against the southern shores of 1T78. 
Massachusetts, and the adjoining islands. Arriving* VscptlT 
in Buzzard's Bay,* a place of resort for An^erican pri- 
vateers, he l)urned about 70 sail of shipping,— destroyed 
a large amount of property in New Bedfordf and Fair 
Haven, and made a descent** upon Martha's Vineyard, b. sept ?. \ 
A similar expedition,* under the command of Captain c. sailed 
Ferguson, was soon after undertaken against Little ^^^^^ 
Egg Harbor,J in New Jersey, by which a considerable 
amount of stores fell into the hands^ of the enemy. d. on. t. 

1 6. *ln the early part of the summer, a force of about i. awe »n 
!600 tories and Indians, under the command of Col. iS^uu^ 
John Butler, a noted and cruel tory leader, appeared ^^lUngT 
Hear the flourishing settlements in the valley of Wy- 
oming,^ situated on the banks of the Susquehannah. 

About 400 of the settlers, who marched out to meet 
the enemy, were defeated* with the loss of nearly their e. July s. 
whole number. The fort at Wyoming was then be- 
sieged, but the garrison, b^ing drawn ou! to hold a 
parley with the besiegers, was attacked, and nearly the 
^hole number was slain.' £ juiri. 

17. 'On the morning following the day of the battle, j. ngiate th 
humane terms of surrender were agreed upon be- -^Ji^^TS" 
tween the besieged and the enemy ; and the survivors otsazumtt. 
in the fort departed for their homes in fanoied^ecur- 

ity. But the savages, thirsting for blood and plun- 
der, could not be restrained. They spread over the 
valley, and at night-fall began their work of death. 
The tomahawk spared neither age nor sex ; the dwell- 
ings of tbe inhabitants were burned ; and the late 
blooming paradise was converted into a scene of 
desolation. Only a few of the settlers escaped. ^iSSmt 

18. ^A retaliatory expedition was undertaken in ta^t^mon* 
October, against the Indians on the upper branches of urtaken? 

♦ Biiztard't Eay lies on the S. coast of Massachusetts, E. from Rhode Island The 
Jlsiancs from the head of this bay across the peninsula of Cape Cod is only five miles 

♦ JV'cic Bedford is a large village on the VV. side of an arm of the sea that sets up from 
Bizzard^s Bay. A bridge near the centre of the village conne<:ts it with Fair Haven 
TUX the E. side of the stream. 

X Little Egg Harbor Bay, River, and Town, lie at the southeastern ejjtremity of Bui- 
.Ingtnn O)., about sixiy-live miles S. from Sandy Hook. The British troops passed 
iboutflfteen miles up the river. 

$ The name Wyoming was applied to a beautiful valley on both sides of the Susque- 
tuvnoah it lV.3 present county of Luzerne, Pennsylvania. The small \illago of Wyo* 
fBiniT i« oa the \V. tide of the Susquehannah, nearly opposite WUkesbarre. 
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1778* the Susquehannah: and one early* in the following 

year, by Colonel Clark, against the settlements estaV)- 

i.withvfhat lished by the Canadians west of the Alleghanies. *The 
•"*'<'**•' tory settlers, filled with dismay, hastened to swear al- 
legiance to the United States ; and th» retreats of the 
hostile tribes on the Wabash* were penetrated, and 
their country desolated. 
«. \VMtu 19. ^In November, a repetition of the barbarities of 
'itfe^on Wyoming was attempted by a band of tories, regulars, 
vaSey^f and Indians, who made an attack* upon the Cherry 
t. Nov. 11. 12 Valley t settlement in New York. Many of the ia* 
habitants were killed, and others were carried into 
captivity ; but the fort, containing about 200 soldiers, 
8. Of the ^^^ ^^^ taken. ^Xhese excursions were .the only 
remainder events, requiring notice, which took place in the mid- 
1778?'"^ die and northern sections of the country during the re- 
mainder of the year 1 778. The scene of events was 
now changed to the south, which henceforth became 
the principal theatre on which the British conducted 
offensive operations, 
k. Not. a. 20. *Early in November the Count D'Estaing sailed* 
^'vuimow^ for the West Indies, for the purpose of attacking the 
'^hUme'*^ British dependencies in that quarter. On .the same 
Jieeta? j^y^ i]^q British admiral Hotham sailed* from Sandy 
**^' * Hook ; and in December, he was followed by Admiral 
Byron, who had superseded Admiral Howe in the 

ooJr^^nt ^^"^^^"^^^^^ ^^ ^^® Britfsh fleet *In November Colonel 
occurred in Campbell was de'&patched'* from New York, by Gen- 
d Not. 87. ®^^^ Clinton, with a force of about 2000 men, against 

Georgia, the most feeble of the southern provinces, 
e. Dec». 21. 'Late in December the troops landed^ near Sa- 
JcS5«n«*Qr vannah, which was then defended by the Americaa 
fiovwmoC i^^^sral, Robert Howe, with about 600 regular troops, 
and a few hundred militia. General Howe had re- 
cently returned from an unsuccessful expedition against 
East Florida, and his troops, still enfeebled by disease, 
were in a poor condition to face the enemy. Being 



• Tlie Wahaah RU«r rises In the western part of Ohio, and after running a short rtl*- 
iance N.W. into Indiana, passes S.W. through that state, and thence south to Ohio 
River, fornting about half the western l>oundary of Indiana. 

t Cherry I'aUey, town and village, is in Otsego Co., N. Y., fifltv-two miles W. from AX 
bany, and about fifteen S. from the Rlohawk River. It was first settled In 1740. The 
luxuriant growth of Wild Cherry gave it the name of Cherry J' alley, which was for a 
long timo applied to a large section of country S. and W of the present vUlac«. 
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tttacked* near the city, and defeated, with the broken 1*79. 
remains of his army he retVeated up the Savannah, and ^p^~ 
took shcher by crossing into South CaroUnii. 

22. 'Thus the capital of Georgia fell into the handa i. iviani 
of the enemy ; — the only important acquisition \¥hich rSSi^' «i 
ihey had made during the year. The twfi hostile ™j^}«^^ 
armies at the north, after two years' maneuvering, had ,?'"^i^ 
been brought back to nearly the same relative posi- '"^"JS^ 
tions which they occupied n[ the close of 1776^ and the 
cffending party in the beginning, now intrenching 
himself on New York Island, was reduced to the iise 
of the pickaxe and the spade Ibrdefence. 'In the Ian- i[i„f,g„ 
guage of Washington, " The hand of Providence bad J,')^J3'jJ 
been so conspicuous in all this, that he who lacked "'^J*' 
6iith must have been worse than an infidel ; and he, 
more than wicked, who hod not gratV.^ide to acknowl- 
edge his obligations." 




BTENTS OF 1119 

1. The military operations dur- 
hig.the year 1779, were earned 
on in three separate quarters. 
The British force at the south was 
engaged in prosecuting the plan 
of reducing Georgia and South 
Carolina ; the forces of Washmg omnii. w^m. 

ton and Clinton were employed in the northern sec- ^^"^1^ 
tion of the union ; and the fleets of France and Ea- '""^'^.S' 
land contended for superiority in the West Indies. ondaoidr 

3. 'Soon after the fall of Savannah, General Prevost, n j.b. ». 
with a body of troops from East Florida, captured'" the ^. 1^.^ 
ort at Sunbury,* Uie only remaining military post in J^j^X 
Georgia; after which, he united his forces with those ^^'„^^' 
of Colonel Campbell, and took the chief command of 
the southern British army. An expedition which be ^ ^ 
«ent against Port Roya!," in South Carolina, was at- aip. p-'m 

* Rmbury ii on tba S. lid* at Utinj RWtr, M tlu IwiA of SL CittuiriM'i Baud, 
■Wjt tifii^-algbt mllu B.W. fiem Bmsuli. 
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1779. tacked hy the Carolinians under General Moultrie, 

and defeated with severe loss. 
1. wiiydid 3. 'In order to encourage and support the loya lists, 
nivanc^to large numbers of whom were supposed to reside in the 
Ausiutai interior and northern portions of the province, the Brit- 
s. whatu ish advanced to Augusta. ^A body of torits, having 
toJyoT /c? risen in arms, and having placed themselves under the 
cw jKyTi command of Colonel Boyd, proceeded along the west- 
ern frontiers of Carolina m order to join the royal army, 
committing great devastations and cruelties oti the way. 
When near the British posts, they were encountered* 
by Colonel Pickens at the head of a party of Carolina 
militia, and, in a desperate engagement, were totally 
m. Feb. 14. defeated.* Colonel Boyd was killed, and seventy of 
his men were condemned to death, as traitors to their 
country, — but only five were executed. 
I. What es' 4. 'Encouraged by this success. Genera. liincoln, 
^^Gen.1^ who had previously been placed in command of the 
SiurtL southern department, and who had already advanced 
Bavantmni to the west bank of the Savannah, sent a detachment 
of nearly 2000 men, under General Ash, across the 
river, for the purpose of repressing the incursions" of 
the enemy, and confining them to the low country 
near the ocean, 
w. March I. 5. ^Having taken a Station on Brier Creek,t Gen- 
ij^gj^^^ eraJ Ash was surprised and defeated** by General Pre- 
^^S^jbi^ vosc, with the loss of nearly' his whole army. Most of 
the militia, who fled at the first fire of the enemy, were - 
either drowned in the river, or swallowed up in the 
i.withiohm surrounding marshes. 'The subjugation of Georgij^ 
tiJS^lS. was complete : and General Prevost now busied him- - 
kuBvMm- self m securmg the farther co-operation of the loyalists, 
** and in re-establishing, for a brief period, a royal legis- ' 
lature. 
f. What u 6. •Although, by the repulse at Brier Creek, Gen- 
'StiMtSn B^^^ Lincoln had lost one-fourth of his army, yet, by 
^{gn$^ the extreme exertions of the Carolinians, by the middle 
^eUnT' °^ April he was enabled to enter the field anew, at the 
head of more than five thousand men. Leaving Gen- 



* At Kettle Creek, on the S.W. side of the SavAnnah River. 

t Brier Greek enters the Savannah from the west, fifty-three milM N. from SavtH' 
•ak The battle was feugUt on tae N. bank, iiear the Savaaaah. . 
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eral Moultrie to ^atch the movements of General Pre- 1T79. 
vost, he commenced* his march up the left bank of the XAprflof 
Savannah, with the design of entering Georgia by the 
way of Augusta. 

7. 'Greneral Prevost, in the mean time, had marched i.whtu\oen 
upon Charleston, before which he appeared on the 1 1th n^H^itt 
of May, and, on the following day, summoned the town ^^f* 
to surrender ; but the approach of Lincoln soon com- 
pelled him to retreat. On the 20th of June the Amer- 
icans attacke 1* a division of the enemy advantageously ^ j^^ ^ 
posted at the pass of Stono Ferry,* but, after a severe 

action, were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
British soon after established •a post at Beaufort,* on & see Map 
Port Royal Island, after which the main body of the *** **• 
army retired to Savannah. The unhealthiness of the 
season prevented, during several months, any farther 
active operations of the two armies. 

8. *While these events were transpiring at the South, i. noiovferg 
*the forces of Clinton, at the North, were employed in ^cun^ 

various predatory incursions ; — ravaging the coasts, and "t£!'!j^Jl'* 
plundermg the country, with the avowed object of ren- '*»**' 
dering the colonies of as little avail as possible to their 
new allies the French. 

9. 'In February, Governor Tryon, at the head of d.N.p.j84. 
about 1500 men, proceeded from Kingsbridge,** as far s. aivean 
as Horse Neck, in Connecticut, where he destroyed (^"/vy^ 
some salt works, and plundered the inhabitants, but ?i^J?cS^ 
otherwise did little damage. General Putnam, being andqfPut- 
accidentally at Horse Neck,' hastily collected about a "^^^^ 
hundred men, and having placed them, with a couple c. n. p. m 
of old field-pieces, on the high ground near the meet- *^*?^* 
ing-house, continued to fire upon the enemy until the 
British dragoons were ordered to charge upon him ; 

when, ordering his men to retreat and form on a hill 
at a little distance, he put spurs to his steed, and plunged 
down the precipice at the church ; escaping uninjured <. ivfrntu 
by the many balls that were fired at him in his descent. S%^tiot 

10. *ln an expedition against Virginia, public and "^"'/Jf^^r^' 
private property, to a large amount, was destroyed^ at t mv m. 

* Amm Ferry, ten miles W. from CharlMtoQ, is the passafe across St^M J(t>«r, le«d 
lag tnm holm's Ulaii4 to tilt n<ainUmt 
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■ May 31. 

H June 1. 
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cut f 

e. See p. 107. 

d. July 5. 
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• 

July 15. 
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th* attack r 
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qf the en- 
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15th. 16th. 
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the losses on 

each side f 



Norfolk, Portsmouth,* and the neighboring: towns and 
vilhiges, — the enemy every where marking their route 
by cruelty and devastation. *ln an expedition up the 
Hudson, conducted by General Clinton himself, Stony 
Point! was abandoned,* and the garrison at Verplank's 
PointJ was forced to surrender'' after a short but spirit- 
ed resistance. Both places were then garrisoned hy 
th) enemy. 

11. 2£arly in July, Governor Tryon, with al*c.ut 
2600 men, was despatched against the maritime towns 
of Connecticut. In this expedition New Haven* wa3 
plundered,** and East Haven, Fairfield, and Norwaik^ 
were reduced to ashes.* '- Various acts of cruelty were 
committed on the defenceless inhabitants; and yet the 
infamous Tryon boasted of his clemency, declaring 
that the existence of a single house on the coast was a 
monument of the king's mercy. 

12. 3 While Trjj-on was desolating the coasts of Con- 
necticut, the Americans distinguished themselves by 
one of the most brilliant achievements which occurred 
during the war. This was the recapture of Stony 
Point, on the Hudson. <0n the 15th of July General 
Wayne advanced against this fortress, and arrived at 
the works in the evening, without being perceived by 
the enemy. Dividing his force into two columns^ 
both marched in order and silence, with unloaded mush 
kets and fixed bayonets. 

13. »As they were wading through a deep morasSy 
which was covered by the tide, the English opened 
upon them a tremendous fire of musketry, and of can- 
non loaded with grape shot; but nothing could check 
the impetuosity of the Americans. They opened their 
way with the bayonet, — ^scaled the fort, — and the two 
columns met in the centre of the works. 'The British 
lost upwards of six hundred men in killed and piiron- 
ers, besides a large amount of military stcrcs. The 
American loss was about 100. ^ 



• Portsmouth, Virirlnm, Is on the west side of Eli7.!ibeth River, opposite to, and one 
mile ilislHnt fnnn Nor 'ilk. (Sec JVorfotk. p 213.). 

t Stontf Point is h high rocky promontory at the head of Ilaverstraw Bay, on the W 
bank of Hudson River, about forty miles .N. from New York. A light-house has beee 
erected on the site of the old fort. (See Map. p. 344.) 

X Verplank's Point is on tn« £. sld« of the Hudson River, nearly opposite Stony Pobit 
^e Map, p. 344.) 
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14. *S(>on after the taking of Stony Point, Major 17T9. 
Lee surprised* a British garrison at Paulus Hook,* — "TjuITiT" 
killed thirty, tfhd took one hundred and sixty prisoners, i. n-hatoi^ 
•These successes, however, were more than counter- '^Swf 
balanced by an unsuccessful attempt on a British post ^^*^' 
which had recently been established on the Penobscot werelhete 
River. »A flotilla of 37 sail, fitted out by Massachu- £i!^tla. 
setts, proceeded against the place. *» After a useless b.An5ved 
delay, during a siege of 15 days, the Americans were Ju'yss. 

n the point of proceeding to the assault, when a Brit- ^mnt^ 
£h fleet suddenly made its appearance, and attacked* ^^Hi^' 
and destroyed the flotilla. Most of thcT soldiers and «• au«. is. 
sailors who escaped ntade their way back by land, 
through pathless forests, enduring the extremes of hard- 
ship and suflJering. 

15. *The Six Nations, with the exception of the ^ „^^ ^ 
Oneidas', incited by British agents, ha.^ long carried on ^'jjj^^J*!, 
a distressing warfare against the border settlements, the six sa- 
•To check their depredations, a strong force, under the 5. Qfths 
command of General Sullivan, was sent ugainst them gtl^f*'agn!n»t 
during the summer of this year. Proceeding'' up the '^?' 
Susquehannah, from Wyoming, with about three thou- 
sand men, at Tioga Pomtf he was joined* by General e.Aug.aa. 
James Chnton, from the banks of the Mohawk, with 

an additional force of 1600. 

16. 'On the 29lh of August they found a body of Aur.ss. 
Indians and tories strongly fortified at Elmira,J where ^hauie^ 
was fought the "Battle of the Chemung," in which il!^^>> 
the enemy were defeated with such loss that they 
abandoned all thoughts of farther resistance. ''Sulli- t^Qfthe 
van then laid waste the Indian country as far as the ^r^'oTGen. 
Genesee River,^ burned forty villages, and destroyed sutuvan? 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of ^"«»®«p'- 
com. . The Indians were greatly intimidated by this 

" * Paulu* HooJt, now Jersey CUy, is a point of land on the W. side of the HudsoB» 
opposite New York City. (See Map, p. 117.) 

T Tioffa Point is at the confluence of the Tioga River and the Su»<|!iehannah, Id lb» 
rioHtisrn |Mirt of Pennsylvania. The village of Athena now occupies the place of flnl- 
livan's enciinipment. 

I Kfmira, fiinnerlv calieil Jfetetovm. is situated on tb" N. side of the Ciiemnng oi 
Tiopi River, about twenty miles N.W. fwm Tii»ga Poinv. 

^ The (Genesee River rises in Pcnnsvlvania, and running N. through New York, ta 
lers Irfike Ontario seven miles north of Rochester. 
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expedition, and their future incursions became leas 
formidable, and less frequent. 

17. 'Early in September, the Count D'Estaing, re- 
turning from the West Indies, appeared* with his fleet 
on the coast of Georgia, and soon after, in concert with 
the American force under General Lincoln, laid siege 
to Savannah. After the expiration of a month, an 
assault was made*» on the enemy's works, but the as- 
sailants were repulsed with the loss of nearly a thou 
sand men in killed and wounded. Count Pulaski, ^a 
celebrated Polish nobleman, who had espoused the 
cause of the States, was mortally wounded. ' 

18. •The repulse from Savannah was soon followed 
by the abandonment of the enterprise— Count D'Estaing 
again departing* with his whole fleet from the Amer- 
ican coast and General Lincoln retreating* into South 
Carolina. Late in October, Sir Henry Clinton, fearing 
an attack from the French fleet, ordered his forces in 
Rhode Island to withdraw to New York. The retreat* 
was effected with so much haste, that the enemy left 
behind them all their heavy artillery, and a large 
quantity of stores. 

19. 'During the summer of this year, Spain, anxious 
to recover Gibraltar,* Jamaica, and the two Floridas, 
seized the favorable opportunity for declaring* war 
against Great Britain. <An immense French and 
Spanish armada soon after appeared*" on the coasts of 
Britain, with the evident design of invading the king- 
dom ; but a variety of disasters defeated the project 

20. *At the very time when a landing was designed 
at Plymouth, a violent gale^ from the northeast drove 
the combined fleet from the channel intp the open sea. 
Added to this, a violent epidemic, raging among the 
soldiers, swept off* more than five thousand of their 
number. •The important post of Gibraltar, however 
was soon after besieged by the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, and the siege was vigorously car 
ried on, but without success, during most of the re- 
maining three years of the war. 

21. ■'^On ihe 23d of September, one of the most 



* Oibraltar Is a well known, high and narrow promontory, iu the S. of Spain, on Uw 
■toait which «onnccts Uie Atlantic with the Mediterraneau 
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bloody naval battles ever known was fought on the I TT9. 
coast of Scotland, between a flotilla of French and /ought on 
American vessels under the command of Paul Jones, J^SHflij 
and twtl English frigates that were convoying a fleet in^ptem- 
of merchantmen. 'At half past seven in the evening, 
the ship of Jones, the Bon Homme Richard,* of 40 «.o<x>dMan 
(runs, engaged the Serapis, a British frigate of 44, i. o/p" ^ 
wilder command of Captain Pearson. The two frig- MewS^ST 
rtes coming in contact, Jones lashed them together, ««^ '*«*«"* 
md in this situation, for two hours, the battle raged 
^th incessant fury, while neither thought of surren- 
dering. 

22. \^ile .bq^h ships were on fire, and the Richard 
on the point of sinking, the American frigate Alliance 
came up, and, in the darkness of the night, discharged 
her broadside into the Richard. Discovering her mis- 
take, she fell with augmented fury on the Serapis, 
which soon surrendered. Of three hundred and «ev- 
enty-five men that were on board the vessel of Jones, 
three hundred were killed or wounded. The Richard 
sunk soon after her crew had taken possession of the 
conquered vessel. At the same time the remaining 
English frigate, after a severe engagement, was 
captured. 

23. *Thus terminated the most important military J^^J^* 
events of 1779. The flattering hopes inspired in the nmnqftht 
minds of the Americans, by the alliance with France eHen!^ 
in the former year, had not been realized ; and the *"'*' 
failure of every scheme of co-operation on the part of 

the French fleet, had produced a despondency of mind 
unfavorable to great exertions. 'The American army 3 Q/fj^ 
was reduced in number, and badly clothed ; the na- <^^3JJJ;^ 
tionaL treasury was empty ; congress was without ^JJ"^"'**' 
credit; and the rapidly diminishing value of the paper i»u/^ 
currency of the country, brought distress upon all 
classeSj^-occasioned the ruin of thousands, — and even 
threatened the dissolution of the army. 

24. <0n the part of Britain, a far different scene was 4. Qftfu, 
presented Notwithstanding the formidable combina- ^Jf°%^a?n 
lion of enemies which now threatened hor, she dis- Sewedlxo' 
played the most astonishing resources, and made re- tiomfcr thM 
newed exertions for the conquest of the colonies. Par- Secountmt 
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lisment voted for the service of the 
year 1780, eighty-five thousand 
seamen, and Ihii-ty-five thousaud 
troops ill nddition to those aLi^idy 
abroad ; and, fur (he service of the 
same year, tlie House of Comment 
voted the enormous sum »f ona 
hundred milJious of dollars. 



CHAPTEB VT. 

jyg'^ ™™*t KAEicBfc BTBNTS OF 118*. 

iaiS'^'iM '■ 'DiT.raG the year 1780, military operations wer-i 
tamiifmn- mostlv Euspcndcd in the North, in consuauence of ihd 
iSjS^t trunsier of the scene of action lo the Carolinas. 'Lata 
Thpc^m! '" December of the previous year, Sir Henry Clinton, 
1"*- ' Icavintr General Knyphauscn at New York, sailed^ 
'oI^HfiJEr' with the bulk of his army to the South, under convoy 
iit^vi^- '^f Admiral Arbuthnoi, nnd arrived <m the coast oi 
XSt^-' Georgia late in January. On the 10th of February 
Ef^"^"' ''^ de])nrled from Savannah for the sieg^e of Charlcglon, 
tfamria- then defended by General Lincoln, and after taking 
k. r\2ii. possession"" of the islands south of the ciiy, crossed' tho 
cMircbs). Ashley River with the advance of the aimy, nnd oo 
AptU I. the first of April commenced erecting batteries within 

cig'hi hundred yards of the American works. 

ApiiH. 2. H)n ihe tlih of April, Admiral A rbulh not, favored 

tauvfji- ^y " ''■''"'S' sonlhorly wind ttnd the tide, passed Fort 

^SnS) ^'''"I''^''^ "''tl* 'i"''^ damage, and anchored his fleet in 

4. (ffthe Charleston harbor, wiiliin cannon shot of the city. 'A 

^^SSSStrf summons' to Eurrendcr being; rejected, the linglish 

i-Apnit. Opened** their batteries upon the town, *'J'he Amoi> 

MjJwATin. icans, in the mean lime, in order to form a rally ina 

"tfrni^ point for the militia, and, possibly, succor the ciiy. had 

BwS=^ '^^^'^'''^'e^ " '^"'"P^ under the command of General Elu 

*"»' ger on the upper part of Cooper Jiiver, at a plate called 

■ Snhi*. IVIonk's Corner.* Against thispost Clinton sent, a da- 

luchment of fourteen linndred men, commanded by 

Webster, Tarleion, and Ferguson, which succeeded in 

f Audi li «ur]>risiQg* the party, — ^putting the whpie to flight^-^ 
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and cnptiiring a lai^ quantity of arms, clothing, and 17S0. 

3, 'Soon after, nn American corps was surprised- on "-M"!. 
the Saniee,* by Colonel 'i'urleton. The enemy over- \!il^',?^ 
liui the country on the left side of ihe Co<y)er River, — b",5m<m« 
Fun •Mom I trie sutrendered on the Gth of May, — and V*"''' 
Chiirleaion lUus found itself completely enclosed by the *"** *■ 
Jjritish forces, with no prospect of relnf, either by lund 

or bv sea, in this extremity, the fortifications being 
/noRtI/ beaten down, and ihe enemy prepared for an 
•sjault, on the lilh of May the city surrendered. Gen- m„ii 
era! Lincoln and the troops under his command became 
prisoners of war. 

4. 'Having possession of the capital. General Clin- -_i',^J^ 
tan made preparations for recovering the rest of the "^{j^'j;™' 
province, and for re-establishing roval authority. Three '•'ri •Bokc 
expeditions which he despatched into the country went "Zi^m 
completely succeEsfui. One seized the important post "^HbuU 
of Ninety-six ;t another scoured the country bordei'ing """"i'' 
on the Savannah ; while Lord Cornivallis passed the ' "i^^ 
Santee, and made himself master of Georgetown.! *^ uitfmH 
body of about 400 republicans, under Colonel Bnfofd, ^„.)JJ^," 
retreating towards North Carolina, being pui'sued by (tuviai 
Colonel Tarlelon, and overtaken" at Waxhaiv Creelt,^ 'wi^^f 
was entirely >;ut to pieces. 'Many of the inhabitants "^Sifirt 
now joined the royal standard ; and Clinton, seeing the ""^nV'*' 
province in tranquillity, left 
Lord Cornwallls ' ~ 
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1T80. mand of the Bouihem Torcea; and, early in June, with 
^ju^T" 8 '"f?^ ^'^y "f l"'' ifops, embarked" for New York, 
i.i70iffiMr» 5. 'But uoiwithsiandiiig ihe apparent tranquillity 
^uAia^ which prevailed ai the time of Clinton's depaiiaraj 
*"**' bands of patriots, under daring leaders, soon began to 

collect on the frontiers of the province, and, by sudden 

attacks, to give much annoyance to the roral irocm, 
*'n^(M. *^'''"^' Surnpter, in particular, distinguished hinuelfiii 
"•imiutri these desultory excursions. Inanattack'>nhichhe[naiifl 
h. ilit n. Q„ 3 p^„y q( Bf jtjgji at Rocky Mount' he was repuUbdi, 

but aol disheartened. He soon after surprised and coat 
0. Aatii pleleJy defeated' a large body of British regulars and 
!. Tiaer- lories posted at Hanging Rock.t 'This partisan ivar- 
■'jS-fiin fare restored confidence to the rBpubIicans,-w-(lishean- 
^'^^"'^ enedlhe loyalists, — and confined to more narrow limits 

the operations of the enemy. 
1. What, in 6. *In the mean time a strong force from the North, 
ii™!"ESi nnJer General Gates, was approaching for the relief' 
™3?J? of the southern provinces. The British generul, Lord 
^iSwdS^ Rawdon, on receiving tidings of the approach of Gate^ 

concentrated hisfoicesal Camden t, where he wa* soon 
iiof.u.H. after joined'' by Lord Cornwallis from Charleston, ,0n 

the night of the 15lh of August, Gates advanced from 

Clermont,^ with the view of surprising the Britifth 
' camp. At the same time Cornwallis and Rawd»a 

were advancing from Camden, with the design of sur- 
(.oinim prising the Americans. 

MetotiJeof 7. 'The two vanguards met in the night near Sain 
%n^ ^^'^ Creek, when some skirmishing ensued, and -is 
<. Am. 1* the morning a general engagement commenced* b« 
J tween the two armies. The first ons^ 
^dec ded the fate of (he battle. The Vir? 
^ d'ig n a and Carolina militia wavering, tho 




Ractt Mmt li St Ihe Donfami (iDemlty oT Uw )ni 
Vi iKld rmmly, on Vat W. iMnk of Ibe WUBiMt 
. y live mllei N.W rroni CbuteiUn. (Miip. p.-MI.) 

Hanging Hack \t Ik utanct dliUnce E. IDm Ihe t^ 
nbn « wnlcne River, In Ihe prewnt lAnuiier Cnonn 
iddlMul Ihlnv-liTe <nl|a N. fnnuUm ulen. {Miip. [>.ni) 

U^ndn lion Ihe Ktunli of thu Wnteree. llUnilM 
IVnili Chulenon. The UMile of Ibe lUh Mok 
mte II luls K. rniii S»ndeii' Creek, elxiul eighl mild IT 
01 CuHilen. (See Udp; kLm Mhp, p. ?&1.J 
f Ctommt i* ftboui lUtinn mUei N nm a »<M 

i»ini p.m.) _ ^. 
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British charged them with fixed bayonets, and soon 1780. 
put them to flight; but the Maryland and Delaware 
regiments sustained the fight with great gallantry, 
and several times compelled the enemy to retire. At 
length, being charged in the flank by Tarleton's cav- 
alry, — surrounded, — and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they were forced to give way, and the rout became 
general 

"'■' 8. 'The Americans lost in this unfortunate engage- ^ ^^j^ 
Jient, in killed, wounded, and captured, about a thou- jj^^ 
and men, besides all their artiHery, ammunition wag- jMtain in 
ons, and much of their baggage.* The Baron *De "* *^ 
Kalb, second in command, was mortallj' wounded. 
The British reported their loss at three hundred and 
twenty-five. •With the remnant of his forces Gates j, whuher 
rapidly retreated to Hillsboro',t in North Carolina. ^rUSuf 

9. *The defeat of Gates was soon followed by the 3,\vhatb^ 
surprise and dispersion of Sumpter^s corps. This of!i- -fjj^/^jj 
oer, who had already advanced between Camden and •oonafuri 
Charleston, on learning the misfortune of his superior, 
tfetired promptly to the upper parts of Carolina, but at 
Pishing CreekJ his troops were surprised by Tarletonfs 
cavalry, and routed* with great slaughter. a. auj. la. 

10. *Cornwallis, again supposing the province sub- a. whata^ 
dued, adopted measures of extreme severity, in order to ^uf^"dS' 
compel a submission to royal authority. Orders were ^iSopfj^ 
given to hang every militia man who, having once 
served with the British, had afterwards joined the 
Americans; and those who had formerly submitted, 

but had taken part in the recent revolt, were impris- 
oned, and their property was taken from them or de- 
stroyed. »But these rigorous measures failed to accom- , |,^^,^„ 
plish their object ; for although the spirit of the people ^^^^^2 
was overawed, it was not subdued. The cry of ven- ««»/ 
geance arose from an exasperated people, and the Brit- 
ish standard became an object of execration. 

11. •In September, Cornwallis detached Colonel 

* (The British ncconnts, Stedman, ii. 310, Amlrews iv. 30, itc., estimate the Amei 
ken loss at about 2000.) 

t Hitlnhoro", in N . Carolina, ts sltnated on one of the head branches of the Nense Rivei. 
thirty-five miles N.W. fVoai Raleigh. . * . .« 

. X i^ishingCredt enttrs thd Wateiee ffoi|B ih^ W., aboot ibirty mUM N.W. fipon 
Camden. (See Hap. p. 90L) 
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1760. Ferguson to the frontiers of North Carolina, for tht 

TTi^ririr purpose of encouraging the loyalists to lake arms. A 

gaufqfcoL considerable number of the most profligate and aban- 

andh7a doned repaired to his standard, and, under the conduct 

'^^ of their leader, committed excesses so atrocious, thai 

the highly exasperated militia collected to intercept 

their march, and arming themselves with whatevei 

chance threw in their way, attacked the party in the 

post which they had chosen at King's Mountain * 

ft. Oct. 7. *The attack* was furious, and the defence exceedingly 

W^^KinPt obstinate ; but after a bloody fight, Ferguson himself 

Mountain^ ^y^s slain, and three hundred of his men were killed 

1770. or wounded. Eight hundred prisoners were taken, 

1676. and amongst the spoil were fifteen hundred stands of 

arms. The American loss was about twenty. 

1 2. Notwithstanding the defeat of General Sittnpter, 
cesses cf he had again collected u band of volunteers, with which 
srswnfoi- he Continued to hasass the enemy ; and although many 
loiotdt pijjfjg ^vere laid for his destruction, they all failed in the 
b. Nov. la, execution. In an attack** which was made on him by 
"luvw.** Major Wemys, the British were defeated, and their 
commanding officer taken prisoner.f On the 20th ol 
November he was attacked by Colonel Tarleton, at 
Blackstocks,J but after a severe loss Tarleton was 
obliged to retreat, leaving Sumpter in quiet possession 
of the field. 
J. whatu 13. ^Another zealous officer. General Marion, like 
^c^im?' ^v^se distinguished himselfin this partisan warfare, and 
I ofevevts^Y cuttlug ofT stra^^gliug parties" of the enemy, and 
during the keeping the tories in check, did the American cause 
^iUyear? valuable service. No further events of importance 
took place in the South during the remainder of the 
year, and we now return to notice the few which oc- 
curred during the summer in the northern provinces. 
cJoneT. 14 fEarly in June, five thousand men, under Gen- 
c«r/«3 dM- eral Knyphausen, passed* from Staten Island into New 



* King** Mountain is an eminence near the txiundary between N. Carolina and S 
Uurolina, W. of the Catnwha River. (See M>i|), p. S6I.) 

t This occurred on the etistern Itank of Broad River (a northern branch of the Con 
|ai«8). Ht H plMce called Fishdam Ferry, .53 iuile» N. W. from Camden. (See Map, p. 961.) 
X Btaekstoek* is on tlie southern bank of Tiper River (a western branch of Broad 
tiver), in the western iiart of Union County-, seventy-five miles N.W. fironi Cainde^ 
See Map, p. ail.) (The*« U nxr*iiN place called Blaokstocks In Chester County, fortf 
iillts & flrtNU tliis*) 
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Jersey, — occupied Elizabethtown, — ^burned Connect!- 1780. 
cut Farms,* — and appeared before Springfield ; but T^J^J^^ 
the advance of a body of troops from Morristown, in- ^^ ^jj^p- 
duced them to withdraw. Soon after, the enemy again peduion 
advanced into New Jersey, but they were met and jerseyf 
repulsed by the Americans at Springfield. 

15. *0n the 10th of July the Admiral de Ternay a. in Rhode 
arrived at Newport,* with a French fleet, having on ,/ 1^^' ^, 
board six thousand men, under the command of the J^]p°{/^ 
Count de Rochambeau. Although high expectations* Admiral de 
haa been indulged from the eissistance of so powerful andqnn'n- 
a force against the enemy, yet no enterprise of im- qncnudu' 
portance was undertaken, and the operations of both ^tJder ^S 
parties, at the North, were mostly suspended during the '^ *«««"» ^ 
remainder of the season. 

16. *While defeat at the South, arid disappointment ^.whMdan- 
at the North, together with the exliausted state of the ^^^ume^ 
finances, and an impoverished country, were openly 'JJfS?^ 
endangering the American cause, domestic treachery <«»»«««*«; 
was secretly plotting its ruin. 'The traitor wels Ar- 3 i^rhoioaa 
nold;-— one of the first to resist British aggression, '^J^^ 
and, hitherto, one of the most intrepid defenders of laid'qfhimi 
American liberty. In recompense for his distinguished 
services, congress had appointed him commandant at 
Philadelphia, soon after the evacuation of that city by 

the English. 

17. *Here be lived at great expense, indulged in ga- 4. what im 
ming, and, having sauandered his fortune, at length hl^g%l!^. 
appropriated the public funds to his own uses. Al- j^^*^^^ 
though convicted by a court-martial, and reprimanded "^/^^^f** 
by Washington, he dissembled his purposes of revenge, 

and having obtained the command of the important for- 
tress of West Pointjt he privately engaged to deliver 11 
into the hands of the enemy, for 10,000 pounds ster- 
ling, and a commission as brigadier in the British army. 

18. «To Major Andre, aid-de-camp to Sir Henry iwhatint- 
Clinton, and adjutant-general of the British army, a intrusted to 
young and amiable officer of uncommon merit, the ^dre? ^ 

* Connecticut Farms, now called Union^ ia six miles S.W. firom Newark, on the road 
from RlizabetliCfUvn to Springfield. 

t The important fortress of West Point is sitiiated on the W. bank of the Hudsoni 
fl(ty-t%%'0 miles from New York City. It Is the seat of the United States Military Aeoi* 
vmy, established by act of Congress in 180^. (See Mat>* P- 344>^ 

12 
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17§0, business of negotiating with Arnold was intrusied. 



1 



6 



x.whatwere Having passed up the Hudson, near to West Point, for 
thA drcum- the Durpose of holdinff a conference with the traitor, 
iAriohiduu tind being obhged to attempt a return by land ; when 
prisoner? near Tarrvtown* he was stopped* by three militia boI- 
a. Sept 28. diersj — John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Van Wert ; who, after searching their prisoner, am- 
ducted him to Colonel Jameson, their comroaodiiig 
2.H(nodid officer. ^Andre was incautiously suffered to writoi I97 
^^fii*' Arnold ; when tho latter, taking the alarm, imoim*; 
ately escaped on bosurd the Vulture, a British v^lfilt 
lying in the river. '■> ; 

%.whax\fm 19. 'The unfortunate Andre was tried by a ocM^- 
'SnS?/^ martial ; upon his own confession he was declarad # 
zipy^ and, agreeably to the laws and usages of natK>BS^ 
- ^xn..f^^. wa& condemned to death. ^Arnold received the stipu? 
^»«^ 0/ lated reward of his Jreasoft ; but even his new com- 
panions viewed the traitor with contempt, and thf; 
world now execrates his name and memory. «Eacl 
\pJl!^ of the captors of Andre received the thanks of con- 
An^ti gress, a silver medal, and a pension for life. 
%.whatxont ^^' '^"^ ^^ latter part of this year, another European 
^itanc^un- P^^^^^ ^^^^ added to the open enemies of England 
derjoMch Holland, jealous of the naval superiority of Britain 
Saredtoar had long been friendly to the American cause ; she 
mwmdi had given encouragement and protection to American 
privateers, and had actually commenced the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with congress, the discovery of which 
a. Dec. 90. immediately called forth a declaration* of war on tho 

part of England. 

t.ivhatre- 21. "'Thus the American Revolution^'had already 

X^upo% involved England in war with three powerful nations 

^E^fanS ®^ Europe, and yet her exertions seemed to increase 

at this vc with the occasions that called them forth. Parliament 

again granted a large amount of money for the public 

service of the coming year, and voted the rabing of 

immense armaments by sea and land- 

* Tarrytown is on the E. bank of the Hudson, twenty-eight miles N. from New Ymk 
(See Map, p. ^i5.) Andre was arrested atout a quarter of a mi*« N fVcn. ftft rill<^ 
He was executed and buried on the W. side of tlie river, a qu»Tt»r ->f a iDito WMI mim 
the village of TapfMui, a few rods south of the New Jersey Uno. 




CHAPTER VII. 

EVENTS OF 1781. '' 

1. 'The condition of the army of Washington, al the i 
Dcginning of the year 1781, was widely different from i 
thai of the royal forces under the command of Clinton. ' 
While the latter were abundantly supplied with oil the ^ 
necessaries and comforts which iheir situation required, 
the former were suflering' privations arising from want 
of pay, clothing, and provisions, which at one time 
seriously threatened the very existence of the army. 

2. "So pressing had the necessities of the soldiers ^ 
become, that, on the first of January, the whole Penn- e 
sylvania line of troops, to the number of one thousand " 
three hundred, abandoned their camp at Morristown, — S 
declaringlheirintentionof marching to the place where ' 
congress was in session, in order to obtain a redress of 
their grievances. 

3. 'The officers being unable to ^nell the sedition, 
the mutineers proceeded in a body to Princeton, where w 
tliey ware mel by einis»ariea from Sir Henry Clinton, " 
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17^1. who sought to entice them into the British servica 
Indignant at this attempt upon their fidelity, they 
seized the British agents, and delivered them to Gen- 
eral Wayne, to be treated as spies. 
I. iFTiof 4. 'A committee from congress, and also a deputa- 
^Zwdf" ^^^^ ^'■O"^ ^^® Pennsylvania authorities met them, first, 
at Princeton, and afterwards at Trenton ; and after 
literal concessions, and relieving their necessities in 
part, induced those whose terms of service had not ex- 
pired, to return to their duties, after a short furlough. 
i-jTowdto sBeing bflered a reward for apprehending the British 
repiyZan emissaries, they nobly refused it; saying, that their 
Swii'' necessities had forced them to demand justice from 
their own government, but they desired no reward for 
doing their duty to their country against her enemies. 
t.whatwtta ^- *This mutiny, and another in the Jersey lino 
the effect qf which was instantly suppressed, aroused the attention 
and one in ot the States, and of congress, to the miserable condition 
limf^ of the troops, and called forth more energetic measures 
A.Byxohat ^^ their relief ^Taxation was resorted to, and readily 
vwwantVof acquiesced in ; and money, ammunition, and clothing, 
the anny were obtained in Europe ; but the most efficient aid 
*"^^ was derived from the exertions of Robert Morris, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, whom congress had 
recently appointed superintendent of the treasury. 
B.miatteas 6. '^Ho assumed the collection of taxes, contracted to 
ert^ii)rT%, fumish flour for the army, and freely used his own 
i^ZjusMve ample means and personal credit to sustain the gov- 
^Zed^ti)u» ernment. In the course of the year the Bank of North 
*^^ America was established under his care, which exerted 
a highly beneficial influence upon the currency, and 
upon public credit. It has been asserted, that to the 
financial operations of Robert Morris it was principally 
owing that the armies of America did not disband, and 
that congress was enabled to continue the war with 
vigor and success. 
1. Give an 7. 'Early in January of this year, General Arnold, 
"^oi^f Ihen a brigadier in the royal army, made a d-^scent 
tSvi^n!^ upon Virginia, with a force of 1600 men, and such a 
number of armed vessels ac enabled him to commit 
extensive ravages on the unprotected coasts. Having 
a-iiin.^ destroyed* ihe ptiblic stores in the vicinity of Rich-. 
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niond,* and public and private propeny to- a large 17S1* 

amount, in different places, he entered** Portsmouth,* ^^ j^ p ^^ 

which he fortified, and made his head-quarters ; when b. Jan. 20! 

a plan was formed by Washington to capture him dnd «• n. p. ase. 
his army. 

8. 'Lafayette, with a force of 1200 men, was sent ^ q^^j^ 
into Virginia; and the French fleet, stationed at l^^^j^l^ 
Rhode Island, sailed'* to co-operate with him; but the S^f *" 
English being apprised of the project. Admiral Arbuth- j. March i. 
not sailed from New York, — attacked* the French «• March it 
fleet, and compelled it to return to Rhode Island. 

Thus Arnold escaped from the imminent danger of 
falling into the hands of his exasperated countrymen. 
*Soon after, the British general Philips arrived^ in the f j^^^h m. 
Chesapeake, with a reinforcement of 2000 men. After 2. vvrMtu 
joining Arnold he took the command of the forces, and '^phUiptT' 
proceeded to overrun and lay waste the country with 
but little opposition. 

9. 'After the unfortunate battle near Camden, men- ». see p. aw. 
tioned in the preceding chapter,' congress thought ^J^ff^ 
proper to remove General Gates, and to appoint Gen- ojicenwoM 

*^ f ^ , 1 '/. 1 1 viade after 

eral Greene to the command of the southern army, t/ie tattle 
*Sqon after taking the command, although having a ^y^atwoB 
force of but little more than two thousand men, he des- /'If -^"i 
patched General Morgan to the western extremity of '^^'^^ 
South Carolina, in order to check the devastations of Greeru? 
the British and loyalists in that quarter. ^Cornwallis, 5. what did 
then on the point of advancing against North Carolina. <^^'^^^^^ 
unwilling to leave Morgan in his rear, sent Colonel 
Tarletoh against him, with directions to " push him to 
the utmost." 

10. 'Morgan at first retreated before the superior «. w/ua 
force of his enemy, but being closely pursued, he halted JSJJtJsJfS 
ai a place called the Cowpens,* and arranged his men ^^sanf 
in order of battle. 'Tarleton, soon coming up, con- j. j^^^^ yj 
fidentofan easy victory, made an impetuous attack^ 7. Git>e«» 
upon the militia, who at first gave \Vay. The British thfb^ufe'^ 
cavalry likewise dispersed a body of the regular troops, 
but while they were engaged in the pursuit, the Amer- 
icans rallied, and in one general charge entirely routed 



the Covf 
pens- 



* Cotepens \h near the nonhern boundary of S. Carolina, in Spurtanbois district^ fiw 
mUes S. from Broad River. (See Map> p. a61.) 
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the enemy, who fled in confusion. 'The British lost 
three hundred in killed and wounded; while 'five 
hundred prisoners, a large quantity of baggage, and 
one hundred dragoon horses, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The Americans had only twelve men 
killed and sixty wounded. 

11. ^On receiving the inteligence of Tarleton's de- 
feat, Cornvvallis, then on the left bank of the Bro«d 
River,* destroyed his heavy baggage, and commenced 
a rapid march towards the fords of the Catawba,t 
hoping to arrive in time to intercept the retreat of Mor- 
gan before he could pass that river. 'After a toilsome 
march, Morgan succeeded in reaching the fords, and 
crossed* the river in safety ; but only two hours later 
the van of the enemy appeared on the opposite ba^k. 
It being then in the evening, CornAvallis halted and 
encamped ; feeling confident of overtaking his adver- 
sary in the morning. During the night a heavy rain 
raised the waters of the river, and rendered it impassa- 
ble for two days. 

12. *At this time General Greene, who had left the 
main body of his army on the left bank of the Pedee,J 
opposite Cheraw,^ arrived'' and took the command oi 
Morgan's division, which continued the retreat, and 
which was soon followed again in rapid pursuit by 
Cornwall is. Both armies hurried on to the Yadkin, 
which the Americans reached first; bui while they 
were crossing,* their rear-guard was attacked by the 
van of the British, and part of the baggage of the re- 
treating army was abandoned. Again Comwallis 
encamp'^d, with only a, river between him and his' 
enemy ; but a sudden rise in the waters again retarded 
him, and he was obliged to seek a passage higher up 
the stream. 'The rise of the waters, on these two 
occasions, was regarded by many as a manifest token 



• Broad River rises in the western part of N. Carolina, and flowing S. Into S. Caro- 
lina, receives l*acoIet and Tiger Rivers I'roin the VV., and unites with the Saluda two 
miles N. from Cuhiinliia to form the Congaree. (See Mnp. p. 261.) 

t Catawba is the name given to the upper part of the Wateree. Comwallis crossed 
at OowanU FWd, .TO miles N. from the northern boundary of S. Carolina. (Map. p. 2BI.) 

X The Oreat Pedes River rises in the Blue Ridge, in the northwestern part of N. Car- 
olina, and' flowing S.fc through S. Carolina, enters the Atlantic through Winyaw Bay 
dxty miles N E. from Charleston. In N. Carolina it liears the name of Yadkin River. 

^ Ckeraw is on the W. bank of the Pcdee, ten miles S. from the N. Curolina Una 
€oe Map, p 261 ) The Americaos crossed the Yadkin near SaUsbury. 
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o( the protection which Heaven granted to the justice 17S1. 

of the American cause. ToawiN 

13. 'After crossing the Yadkin, General Greene f^^'™; 
proceeded lo Guilford Court House, and after being vS^ 
joined' by the remainder qf his army,'' continued his ,. rob. i. 
retreat towards Virginia, still vigorously pursued by iiaeoisui 
Corawallis, who a third time reached" the banks of treii/ii. 
a river," just as the American rear-guard had crossed d.-memii 

.Bfely to the other side. ^Mortil^ed at being repeal- t-uaadu 
edly disappointed after such prodigious efforts, Corn- {^JSil'i 
wallis abandoned the pursuit, and turning slowly lo 
the South, established himself at Hillsboro'.* t.np,3a 

14. *Soon after, General Greene, strengthened by a r.Fcii.ti.n 
body of Virginians, recrossed' the Dan" into Carolina. '■}^™' 
l«irning that Tarleton had been sent into the district nmcc^M. 
between Hawt and Deep Rivers, to secBre the coun- o™™,- 
tenance of a body of loyalists who were assembling tc/cii's^n- 
there, he sent Coi. Lee with a body of railitiaio oppiwe '"^^ysi/^ 
him. On the march, Tiee fell in with the loyalists, 

three hundred and fifty in number, who, thinking they 
were meeting Tarleton, were easily surrounded.* «. reb.«. 
While they were eager lo make themselves known by 
proteslations of loyalty, and cries of "Long live the 
ting," the militia fell upon them with fury, killed the 
greater portion, and took the remainder prisoners. 

15. 'Having received additional reinforcements, t.aimm 
which increased his number to 4400 men Greene no uutS'''% 
longer avoided an engagement but ad vine ng to Gu 1 •^ J"-^ 
ford/Court House,t posied h s men on advanligeo is ""•^ 
ground, and there awaited the enemy Here on the 

15lh of March, he was allackel by Lorn all s n per mkcb • 

son. At the first charge, the Carol na m 1 1 a re rested 

in disorder. The regular troops however bjtt ■ o» umiFoso 

sustained the battle with great firmne-is *" " """ 

but after an obstinate contest i general re 

treat was ordered, and the Americans fell ^ 

(utoT VlrEliila.iinilflawliiiE,iu[ts]wth beSuunUmu 
nmii iba EtusnokB, 

t Bmn Rinr fVnm iha N.W_ ni DaRvtr from he 
W.. vm\U In Chslhsm Cniinly, Iblny mim B VV rio d Ra 
lilgli, lo (am Cbiw Csar River. 

fi'lapmKatGiUfird Court miatefo OreeiubDroDcb) 
k tbavt tli mllu tonlh df tbs ~ Oullfen) Omrt Hanu'nf 
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X7S1. back several miles, leaving the field in the posse» 

1 uTmtoCTB ^''"' "'^ ^''^ enemy, 'The American loss, jn killed 

^(oBMnTand wounded, was about 400; but the number of 

fugitives, who returned to their homes, increased the 

total loss, to 1300. The British loss was about 500, 

■ among whom were several valuable officers. 

I mnau IS. "The result of the battle was little less than a 

"j*«r,'Jj^ defeat to Cornwallis, who was unable to profit by the 

*B«'<. ""^ advantage which he had gained. He soon retired to 

imMWMiBi. Wilmington,' and, after a hail of nearly three weeks, 

icauu^ direyed his mirch'' upon Virginia. ^General Greene, 

«. AntU I. in the mean lime, defiling to the right, look the daring 

B mm^ resolution of re-entering South Carolina; and, nftei 

°BrtBi^ various changes of position, encamped on Hobkirk'a 

gtiiraS Hill," little more than a mile from Liord Rawden's 

post at Camfen. 

April 3i 17. 'Here he was attacked on the 25th of April, 

lic^i'c^ and so strongly did victory for a time incline to the 

Hotwj*'" aide of ihe Americans, that Greene despatched a body 

of cavalry to inicrcopt the enemy's retreat. A Mary- 

d g however, vigorously charged by the 

my to onfusion ; and in spite of the exertions 

h ffi rs he roul soon became general The 

kill d w d d and missing, on both sides, were 

n y qu 

j^ 8 S a Lord Rawdon evacuated' Camden, 

=" ^ d h his troops beyond the Santee River ; 

h hat Fort Watsonf had surrendered, 

d h F > tt,J together with the posts at Gran- 

^ id Orangeburgill were closely in- 

d he retreated still father, and en- 

p d at Eutaw Springs, If 'These posts, 




rk-i Hill. (See Map.) 

TM on Ihe E. band of Ihe Saute*, In lh« 
iDlet CoUDly, Bbuul lUty-nvs mllBi ttan 
,p. p. My 
nn Ihe S, Innk of Ihe CnngarM. nsat ID 

"'Ma^p-anT"^' ' ""^ " " 
la ti on ihB B. bank n! the Coonun, Ihiit; mllet 
1 Mutt. (See Map, p. SBI.) 
l^rt \s on the E, liank of Iha Nonh EdUto, 

u Sfrinjt t» Ihe nnms giran lii a "mail slieaii 
n the %n1ee flrum the C a[ Itae K.W. eitmnllf 
ciinn rilsuicl, aboat 6ity mllei nam ChuleilOL 
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* 

toff ether with Augusta, sooo fell into the hands of the 1781 
Americans; and by the 5th of June the British were 
confined to the three posts — Ninety-six, Eutaw Springs, 
and Charleston. 

19. 'After the retreat of Lord Rawdon from Cam- i. what » 
den, General Greene proceeded to Fort Granby, and l^iefalS 
thence against Ninety-six, a place of great natural ^^^tmSlh 
strength, and strongly fortified. After prosecuting the •«*? 
siege of this place nearly four weeks, and learning that 

liOrd Rawdon was approaching with reinforcements, 
Greneral Greene determined upon an assault, which 
was made on the 18th of June ; but the assailants were j^n^ ,,, 
beaten oflT, and the whole arnny raised the siege, and 
retreated, before the arrival of the enemy. 

20. *After an unsuccessful pursuit of the Americans, ^whattoen 
again^ Lord Rawdon retired, closely followed by the tn$inove- 
army of Greene, and took post at Orangeburg, where ttoo armie$ 
he received a reinforcement from Charleston, under r^^Saeat 
the command of Col. Stewart. Finding the enemy ^^^i^-***^ 
too strong to be attacked, General Greene now retired,* a. July, 
with the main .body of his army, to the heights* be- 
yond the Santee, to spend the hot and sickly season, 

while expeditions under active officers were continu- 
ally traversing the country, to intercept the communi- 
cations between Orangeburg and Charleston. 'Lord s. ivhat 
Rawdon soon after returned to England, leaving Col- afSSrow*. 
onel Stewart in command of his forces. . , " *"^Si?^ 

21. i*Before his departure, a tragic scene occurred at 4. ivhatae- 
Charleston, which greatly irritated the Carolinians, and g^^noAf^ 
threw additional odium on the British cause. This •^'Jteyrte/'' 
was the execution of Colonel Isaac Hayne, a firm pa- 
triot, who, to escape imprisonment, had previously 

given in his adhesion to the British authorities. When 
the British were driven from the vicinity of his resi- 
dence, considering the inability to protect, as a dis- 
charge of the obligation to obey, he took up arms 
again jt them, and, in this condition, was taken prisoner. 

22. He was brought before Col. Balfour, the com- 
mandant of Charleston, who condemned him to death, 
although numerous loyalists petitioned in his favor. 

* The SantM Mills are E. of the Wateree River, about twenty miles south ftov 
Gamdcn. (See Hap, p. 961.) 

12* 
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1781 . 'Lord llavvdon, a man of generous feelings, after having 

iTlvhatl*^ in vain exerted his influence to save him, finally gave 

nid(^ Lmd Jxis sanctiou to the execution. *The Britidi stronnrly 

t/ifsooai' urged the justice oi the measure, while the Americans 

2. or the condemned it as an act of unwarrantable cruelty. 

^Z^ufeT 23. 3EarIy in September, General Greene again 

3. Give an advanced upon the enemy, then commanded by Col- 

£ebauieqf onel Stewart, who, at his approach, retired to Eutaw 

Bpringt. Springs.' On the Stji the two armies engaged, with near 

ft. N. p. 272. ly equal forces. The British were at first driven in con* 

fusion from the field, but at length rallying in a favoiv 

able position, they withstood all the eflbrts of the Amer* 

icans, and after a sanguinary conflict, of nearly four 

hours. General Greene drew ofC his troops, and returned 

to the ground he had occupied in the morning. During 

the night. Colonel Stewart abandoned his position, and 

b. N.p. 260. retired to Monk's Corner.** *The Americans lost, in 

the ioswi%f this battle, in killed, wounded, and missing, about 300 

each party i ^^^^ ^pi^g loss sustained by the enemy was somewhat 

greater. 
8. whatu 24. ^Shortly after the battle of Eutaw Springs, the 
eJiose%^j^ British entirely abandoned the open country, and re- 
^ihScaro- ^^^^^ ^o Charleston and the neighboring islands. These 
Unas? events ended the campaign of 1781, and, indeed, the 
«. Qfthe revolutionary war, in the Carolinas. 'At the com- 
ehSImatan- menccment of the year, the British Were in possession 
^^£i^ of Georgia and South Carolina ; and North Carolina 
^^^veSi^ was thought to be at their mercy. At the close of the 
year. Savannah and Charleston were the only^posts in 
their possession, and to these they were closely" confined 
by the regular American troops, posted in the vicinity, 
and by the vigilant militia of the surrounding country. 
7. What i» 25. 'Though General Greene was never decisively 
**S5n«nai^ victorious, yet he was still formidable when defeated, 
QrecneJ ^^j every battle which he fought resulted to his ad- 
vantage. To the great energy of cKaracter, and the 
fertility of genius which he displayed, is, principally, 
to be ascribed tlie successful issue of tlie southern 

%, Give an campaign. . ^„ ^ . . . ,. J 

f^j^^ ^ 2d. *Havmg followed, to its termination, the order 
menteqf of the cveuts which occurred in the southern depart- 
inS^lpru. ment, we now return to the movements of Cornwailla, 
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who, late in April, left Wilmington,' with the avowed l'y§l. 
object of conquering Vn-ginia. Marching north by the a.seep.8?i 
way of Halifax,* and crossing, with little opposition, 
the large and rapid rivers that flow into Roanoke and 
Albemarle Sounds, in less than a month he reached^ b. May so. 
Petersburg,! where he found the troops of General 
Philips, who had died a few days before his arrival. ^ 

*The defence of Virginia was at that time intrusted i. To whom 
principally to the Marquis de Lafayette, who, with a ^nce 'if 
fcrce of only three thousand men, mostly militia, could ^muSm 
is little more than watch the movements of the enemy, *»^'^'«'' 
at a careful distance. 

27. ^Unable to bring Lafayette to an engagement, «. ir^ar 
Cornwallis overran the country in the vicinity of James cormoauu 
River, and destroyed an immense quantity of public ***^'^ 
and private property. 'An expedition under Tarleton j. nTnuu 
penetrated to Charlottesville,J and succeeded in making Tariet^'t 
prisoners of several members of the Virginia House of ^vtduian\ 
Delegates, and came near seizing the governor of the 

state, Thomas JefTerson. *After taking possession of i.whyiem 
Richmond and Williamsburg, Cornwallis was called SSiea'iftM 
to the seacoast by Sir Henry Clinton ; who, apprehen- •*<«»"'' 
sive of an attack by the combined French and Amer- 
ican forces, was anxious that Cornwallis should take a 
position from which he might reinforce the garrison of 
New York, if desirable. 

28. 'Proceeding from Williamsburg to Portsmouth, ^.whatoe- 
when on the point of crossing James River he was at- ^^g tiu 
tacked* by Lafayette, who had been erroneously in- cSriwiiSL 
formed that the main body had already crossed. Gen- c. juiy 6. 
eral Wayne, who led the advance, on seeing the whole 
British army drawn out against him; made a sudden 
charge with great impetuosity, and then hastily re- 
treated with but little loss. Cornwallis, surprised a 

this bold maneuver, and perhaps suspecting an ambus* 
cade, would not allow a pursuit 



• Haliftiz, In N. Carolina, is situated on the W. bank of Roanoke River, at the hca* 
of sloop navi^tion, aitout 150 miles N. from Wilmington. 

t Petersburg, Virginia, is on the S. bank of Appomattox River, twelve miles aboTt 
Its entrance into James River. 

X CharlottesviUe is about sixty-five miles N.W. from Richmond. It Is the seat of the 
University of Virginia, an institution planned by Mr. Jefferson. The residence of Mr 
JeffersonwM»t^oiit(.;c//o. three miles S.E. from CharlottesviUe. 
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17§1> 29, 'After crossing James River be proceeded to 
■j^P^^ Portsmouth ; but not liking the situation for a perma- 
Aui. 1-21. nent post, he soon evacuated the place, and concen- 
'■JK«r' (rated' his forces at Yorldown,' on the south side of 
™^f5!«J. York River, which he immediately commenced forti- 
tchBc°Sdiii fy'^S- Gloucester Point, on the opposite side of the 
a^MJicMt '■'"^r, was held by a small force under Colonel Tarleton. 
forati SO.- sjn the mean lime, General Washington had 
lian'ini formed the plan of attacking Sir Henry Clinton ; and ' 
J^^g^'™ late in June, the" French troops from Rhode Island, 
i*»™™ under Count Rochambeau, marched to the vicinity oi 
wAii Wk. New York, for the purpose of aiding in the enterprise. 
mau 6;, at 'The intention was abandoned, however, in August, in 
J^J; consequence of large reinforcements having been re- 
''ilu%aa' ceivea by Clinton, — the tardiness with which the con- 
atas^Ticd? tinenlal troops assembled, — and the fairer prospect of 
success which was opened by the situation of^ Com- 

4. Wham 31. *A French fleet, commanded by the Count do 
JJ^jjJ'j^ Grasse, was expected soon to arrive in the Chesapeake; 
'Thiati^ and Washington, having effectually deceived Clinton 
wruior. until the last moment, with the belief that New York 
- was the point of attack, suddenly drew off the com- 
bined French and American army, and, after rapid 
sepL so. marches, on the 30th of September appeared before 

Yorktown. 
o,Aiw.a5o. 32. iThe Count de Grasse had previously entered* 
'imteirm the Chesapeake, and, by blocking up James and York 
^i.'n«^' Rivers, had effectually cut off" the escape of Corn wal lis 
tai^umi/ ^y ^^ i while a force of two thousand troops, under 



the Marquis St Si 




ided from the fleet, and joined 
Lafayette, then at Williamsburg, with 
the design of effectually opposing the 
British, should they attempt to retreat 
upon the Southern Stales. 'A British 
fleet from New York, under Admiral 
Graves, made an attempt 'to relievo 
Comivallis,and to intercept the Frencb 
fleet bearing the heavy artillery and 

• yurtiam. ihe cHpllHl of Twk County, V]x 
ginia.l^oR IlieS. tide ur Votk Rlvar. aboal 'eiva 
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military stores, from Rhode Island. A partial action 1T81. 
took- place* off ihe capes, but the French avoided a „ aept \~ 
general battle, and neither patty gained any decided t. whiuh 
advantage. Tbe object of the British, however, was SS^iw 
defeated. "wauST* 

33. 'After General Clinton had learned the destina , ^y^^ 
tion of the army of Washington, hoping to draw off a ^^^ 
pari of his forces, he sent Arnold on a plundering ex- '".^^ 
pediiion against Connecticut. "Landing' at the mouih wiyi 
of the river Thames, Arnold proceeded in person ^'^^^'■ 
against Port Trumbull, a short distance below New \rmid(ic- 
Londotl,* which was evacuated' on his approach. '*^mi™ 
New London was then burned,' and public and pri- 
vate property to a large amount destroyed. 

34. 'In the mean lime a party had proceeded against ». oiw'm 
Fort Griswold, on the east side of the river, which, isfS^/ur. 
after an obstinate resistance, was carried by assault' '''^aaS!^'' 
When Colonel Ledyard, the commander of the fort, tseju.* 
surrendered his sword, it was immediately plunged 

into his bosom ; and the carnage was continued until 
the greater part of the garrison was killed or wounded. 
*Thi3 barbarous inroad did not serve the purpose of ^^^,^ 
Clinton in checking the advance of Washington against ^g^J^ 

Cornwallis. ' outiaraaii 

35. 'In the siege of Yorktown the, French were b. ho„ ,„„, 
posted in front, and on the right of the town, extending '^ti%?^ 
from the river afflve, to the morass in the centre, where "J^,^" 
they were met by the Americans, who extended to the Yoriaaimi 
river below.' 'On the evening of the ninth of Octo- ^ ^^ 
ber, the batteries were opened against the town, at a «. if"^ 
distance of 600 yards ; and so Tieavy was the fire, that bamut 
many of the guns of the besieged were soon dismount- "Suii !c%m 
ed, and silenced, and the, works in many places de- '^'^' 
molished. Shells and red hot balls reached the British mS%™ 
ships in the harbor, several of which were burned. ™^ti™'^ 
'On the evening of the 11th the besiegers ad- 
vanced to within three hundred yards of tl 
British lines. 




la. (S^a^np.) - 
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I7§1* 36. *0n the 14th, two redoubts, in advance and on 
Q^j^,^ " the left of the besieged, were carried by assault; the 
Livhatoe- one by an American, and the other by a French de- 
Sm«a7 tachment. These were then included in the works of the 
"Sold^*//*? besiegers. On the 1 6th, nearly a hundred pieces of heavy 
^vStiZ^ ordnance were brought to bear on the British works, 
and with such effect that the wails and fortifications 
were beaten down, and almost every gun dismounted. 
9. Of the 37. *No Longer entertaining any hopes of effectual 
S2*S?rwf resistance, on the evening of the same day Cornwallis 
fo rerrMt; attempted to retreat by way of Gloucester Point; 
hoping to be able to break through a French detach- 
ment posted in the rear of that place, and, by rapid 
s. Of the marches, to reach New York in safety. ^Frustrated 
*SmSSn{ iJi this attempt by a violent storm, which dispersed his 
boats after one division had crossed the river, he was 
reduced to the necessity of a capitulation ; and, on the 
Oct 19. 19th, the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester, containing 
more than seven thousand British soldiers, wer« sur- 
rendered to the army of Washington, and the shipping 
/ in the harbor to the fleet of De Grasse. _ 
d. Oct. 24. 88. *Five days afler the fall of Yorktown, Sir Henry 
*iuxrStfixe ^i^ton appeared* at the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
^^nSrtri ^^^ ^^ armament of 7000 men ; but learning that 
der7 Comwallis bad already surrendered, be returned to 
New York. The 'victorious alliei^separated soon 
5^im/«»- ^^^^'^ ^^ surrender. The Count de flrrasse sailed^ for 
flositionjoai the West Indies ; Count Rocbambeau cantoned his 

mode of the n. .•• .. .-rT... j ,» . 

allied for- army, during the winter, m Virginia; and the main 
^^ body of the Americans returned to its former posi- 
tion on the Hudson, while a strong detachment under 
General St. Clair was despatched to the South, to re- 
inforce the army of General Greene. 
^^^ 39. 'By the victory over Cornwall is the whole coun- 
t'he effect qf try was, in effect, recovered to the Union — the British 
ariv^twyi powcrwas reduced to merely defensive measures — and 
was confined principally to the cities of New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah. At the news of so im- 
portant a victory, transports of exultation broke forth, 
7. What re- and triumphal celebrations were held throughout the 
^^v^imnt Union. ^Washington set apart a particular day foi 
^^nguw' t^® performance of divine service in the army ; recom- 
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mending that "all the troops should engaee in it with IMl. 
seriou3deportment,and that sensibility ofheart which •ulkmi 
the surprising and partJculM* interposition of Provi- •w>S^lir 
dence in their favor claimed." i. maiH> 

40. 'Congress, on receiving the oiKcial intelligence, ^^i^SS 
went in procession to the principal church in Phil- "»■'*" 
adelphia, "To return thanlcs to 
Almightv God for the signal suc- 
cess of the American arms " and 
►ppointed the 13th of December 
IS a day of public thanksgiving 
and prayer. 



CHAPTER VIIL 




1. *Wheh intelligence of ihe defeat and capture of ». HMdM 
. Cornwallis reached London the king and ministry a5!f^SS- 

evinced a delennination slill to continue the war for St„^^ 
the reduction of the " rebellious coloniea but, fortu ^^cwnwo? 
nately, the war had become almost universally un- "■' 

gipuiar with the British nation. 'From the 12th-of tBTNut™ 
ecember to the 4th of March, repealed motions were ^^^^ 
made in the House of Commons for lerminaiing the cm'»»'"'t 
war; and on this latter day* the House resolved, that "82. 
those who should advise the king to continue ihe war •■"*'^'' 
on the continent of North America, should be declared 
Enemies of the sovereign and of the country. 

2. *0n the 20th of March the administration ofLord Mmt,». 
North was terminated, and the advocates of peace im- eiJ^.^^ 
mediately came into power. Early in May, Sir Guy 'p°,jj^ 
Cnrleton, who had been appointed to succeed Sir Henry ^^^^^ 
Clinton in the command ofall the British forces, arrived ^^f 
\i New York, with instructions to promote the wishes 

if Great Britain for an accommodation with the United 
Stales, In accordance wilh these views, offensive war 
mostly ceased on the part of the British, and Washing- 
ton made no attempts on the posts of the enemy. The 
. year 1782 consequently passed without furnishing any 
military operations of importance ; although the hostile 
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17§2« array of armies, and occasional skirmishes, still denotetf 
' ~" the existence of a state of war. 

Nov. 30. 3. iQn tlje 30th of November, 1782, preliminary 
\iSaand articles of peace were signed at Paris, by Mr. Oswald, 
^m^^in^ a commissioner on the part of Great Britain, and John 
^thi'foiioio- Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry 
ingyeari Laurens, on the part of the United States. Prelimi- 
nary articles of peace between France and England 
1783. were likewise signed on the 20th of January folic w- 
Jan. 20. yj^ff . ahd on the 3d of September, of the same year, 
definitive treaties of peace were signed by the com- 
missioners of England, with those of the United States, 
France, Spain, and Holland. 
t.whKtv>ere 4. 'By the terms of the treaty between England and 
^^the%eMy^ the United States, the independence of the latter was 
^ffiami acknowledged, in its fullest extent ; ample Jjoundaries 
Vniied^ woro allowcd them, extending north to the great lakes, 
State*? and west to the Mississippi, — embracing a range of ter- 
ritory more extensive than the states, when colonies, 
had claimed ; and an unlimited right of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland was conceded. *The two 
' w«T* Floridas, which had long been held' by England, 
a.sincei763. were restored to Spain. 

April 19, 5. <0n the 19th of April, the eighth anniversary of 
i.whatioere the battle of Lexington, a cessation of hostilities was 
'fn/eSiS proclaimed in the American army ; and on the 3d of 
^°im7^ November, the army was disbanded by general orders 
of congress. Savannah was evacuated by the British 
troops in July, New York in November, and Chailes- 
ton in the following month. 
l'jy!!r^fii 6. •Notwithstanding; all had lookeH forward with 
^'f^i^ joyful hope to the termination of the waY, yet the di» 
vg^isband- banding of the American army had presented difficul- 
anny? ties and dangers, which it required all the wisdom of 
congress and the commander-in-chief to overcome. 
Neither officers nor soldiers had, for a long time, re- 
ceived any pay for their services ; and although in 
1 780 congress had adopted a resolution promising half 
pay to the officers, on the conclusion of peace, yet the 
state of the finances now rendered the payment impos- 
sible. The disbanding of the army would, therefore^ 
throw thousands out of the service, without compen- 
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done with 
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sation for the past, or substantial provision for the 1783* 

future. ' 

- 7. *In this situation of affairs, it was feared that an ^};^^^*J^ 
open insurrection would break out, and that the army affatn what 
would attempt to do itself the justice which the country ""** **^* 
was slow to grant. *In the midst of the excitement, an 2. what u 
anonymous address, since ascertained to have been SSdrua^ 
written by Major John Armstrong, — composed with ttvotSS^tnA 
great ingenuity, and recommending an appeal to the «wy? 
fears of congress, and the people, was circulated' through »• March u. 
the army ; calling a meeting of the officers, for the pur- 
poj 3 of arranging the proper measures for obtaining re- 
dress. Such was the state of feeling in the army, that 
a war between the civil and the military powers ap- 
peared inevitable. 

8. 'The firmness and prudence of Washington, how- 3. wiMttom 
ever, succeeded in averting the danger. Strong in the \htinfiu!- 
lov^ and veneration of the people and the army, and waSling- 
possessing an almost unbounded influence over his of- '*^' 
fleers, he succeeded in persuading the latter to disre- 
gard the anonymous call, and to frown upon all dis- 
orderly and illegal proceedings for obtaining redress. 

*In a subsequent meeting, called by Washington him- A.whatwM 
self. General Gates presiding, the officers unanimously sutsegMnt 
declared, that " No circumstances of distress or danger SSied% 
should induce a conduct that might tend to sully the ^^^^^ • 
reputation and glory which they had acquired at the 
price of their blood, and eight years faithful services," 
and that they still had " unshaken confidence in the 
justice of congress and their country." 

9. 'Not long after, congress succeeded in making the s/ivhatar- 
proper arrangements for granting the officers, accord- *;;?^*5^3J" 
ing to their request, five years full pa}'-, in place of half ^v con- 
pay for life ; and four months full pay to the army, in 

part payment for past services. •Their work com- «. wjuuit 
p'.eted, — their country independent, — the soldiers of the 'refu^'^ 
revolution returned peaceably to their homes ; bearing ^^^}^^ 
with them the public thanks of congress, in the name hmnea? 
of th 3ir grateful country. ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

10. ■'Washinofton, having taken leave of his officers arcwmtan- 

, -^ 1 A i« 1 stances of 

and army, repaired to Annapolis, where congress was washing- 
then ill session ; and there, on the 23d of December, ^luliaiu^ 
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.1783* before that august body of patriota and &ages, and a 
' large concourse of spectators, — in a simple and affec- 

tionate acldress, after commending the interests of his 
country to the protection of Heaven, he resigned his 
commission as commander-in-chief of the American 
army. 
I. Whaii* 1 1. * After an eloquent and affecting reply by Gen- 
^wt£S? eral Mifflin, then president of the congress, Washing- 
ton withdrew. He then retired to his residence at 
Mount Vernon,* exchanging the anxious labors of the 
camp, for the quiet industry of a farm, and bearing 
with him the enthusiastic love, esteem, and admiration 
of his countrymen. 
1. TGiohat 12. 'Independence and peace being now established, 
^tentton ftf the public mind, relieved from the excitement incident 
tmodurZt- ^0 ^ State of War, was turned to examine the actual 
^^ condition of the country. In addition to a foreign 
debt of eight millions of dollars, a domestic debt of 
more than thirty millions, due to American citizens, 
and, principally, to the officers and soldiers of the rev- 
olution, was strongly urged upon congress for payment. 
t.Why could sguj \yy the articles of confederation concfress had not 
. discharge the power to discharge debts mcurred by the war ; it 
could merely recommend to the individual states ta 
raise money for that purpose. 
For what 13. *The States were therefore called upon for funds 



4. 



were the 



ttatea called to discharge, in the first place, the arrears of pay due 
5 whMpre- ^° ^^® soldiers of the revolution. «The states listened 
^*^'^i^^% to these calls with respect, but their situation was em- 
barrassing; — each' had its local debts to provide for, 
and its domestic government to support, — the country 
had been drained of its wealth, and taxes could not be 
collected ; and, besides, congress had no binding power 
•. What to compel the states to obedience. 'Some of the states 
iSHSy^^n attempted, by heavy taxes upon the people, to sup- 
^*^25 port their credit, and satisfy their creditors. In Massa- 
chusetts, an insurrection was the consequence, and an 
armed force of several thousand men was necessary to 

a. In 1787. suppress it.* 

» ^— ^— ^— ^— ^— ^-^— ^— — ^-^^— ^— ^■^— ^— ^— ^^^^^^— ^— ^— — — — — — ^— 

• Mount Vernon^ In Virginia, the former residence of Washington, is on the W. ban* 
of the Potomac, six miles below Alexandria. It contains the mansion and the tomb of 
*hc Father of his coantry, and many a citizen and travellor hav« made a pilgrimay ts 
ttiis tialli w»d spot 
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^ 14. *With evils continually increasing, the neces- 1786. 
sity of a closer union of the states, and of an efficient J^IJ^T^ 
general government, became more and more apparent, ^^^^^f 
*A convention of commissioners, from six states, held ^whatcon^ 
at Annapolis, in September, 1786, for the purpose of K'o?JiT 
establishing a better system of commercial regulations, '***f^^j*^* 
led to a proposition for revising the articles of confed- 
eration. Accordingly, a convention of delegates, from jygy' 
all the states, exu'3pt Rhode Island, met* at Philadel- a. May! 
phia for this purpose in 1787. 'Finding the articles 3. whatu 
of confederation exceedingly defective as a form of Ss^entun 
government, the convention rejected their former pur- it^^^pj^i. 
^ose of revising them, and proceeded to the consider- ^'^{^^^^^^ 
ation of a new constitution. — *In July of this year, a 4. whatneu> 
large extent of territory north of the Ohio River was ^^(Kjormti 
formed into a territorial government by the general <'»-^«'y' 
congress, and called the Northwestern Territory.* 

15. 'After four months' deliberation a constitution b. septir. 
was agreed** on, which, after being presented to con- s Y^^^u 
gress, was submitted to conventions of the people in n«u>cow»rt- 
the several states for their ratification. Previous to, ^H»aS^ 

uring the year 1788, majorities of the people in I'-rQo 
eleven of the states adopted the constitution, although 
not without strong opposition ; as many believed that 
the extensive powers, which the new government gave 
to the rulers, would be danger6us to the liberties of the 
people. 

16. 'The supporters of the constitution, who advo- :whatvar 
cated a union of the several states under a strong gov- t^oZ'^i 
ernment, were denominated Federalists^ and their op- 
posers anti-Federalists. ''Provision having been made e:eetion of 
for the election of officers under the new government, maSeund^ 
George Washington was unanimously elected* Presi- 'e^tSmantT 
dent of the United States for the term of foijr years, «• votet 
and John Adams Vice-president ^Aprils. 

* The M'orthioutem Territory then embraced the present states of Ohio, [udiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin Territory. See chart, p. 10, for the several changes 
•ince made In the N.W. Territory. 
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noil iFsn. 80, 1T8I>, to Xiton 4, IIDT wuHuienH 

1. 'On the 30th of April, 1789, Washinglon ap- 17S». 
peared before congress, ihen assembled in the tily of , btmubhj 
New York, and lokins the oaih of office required bv .i?*??'"^ 
Ihe conslituiion, was proclaimed I'residenl of the Uni- mwupon 
led Stales.* *In an impressive address to both houses qr^itliina 
of congress, he expressed his distrust in his own (juali- ^^2?^ 
ficaliona for the important office to which the partiality «" ''^'^.^ 
of his country had called him, — offered his " stipplica- «as»i™i 
tions to that Almighty Being; who rules over the uni- 
verse, and presides in the councils of nations," that He 

would " consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the people of the United States a government instituted 
by themselves," — and that He would enable all " era- 
" ployed in its administration, to execute, with success, 
the functions allotted to their charge." 

2. 'Adhering to the principles upon which he had s. TatrMt 
acted while commander-in-chief, he now likewise de- JTis^ww 
dined al! pecuniary compensation for his presidential '^/^la^ 
dutiSs,«nd closed by requesting congress to accompany ^^^i 
him, in humble supplication, to the benign Parent of 

the human race, for the divine blessing on all those 
measures upon which the success of the government 

• W<nhln»lnn WM InatiBumlerl In tho rillnry of Iheold fUy [lull, which tVwd ». 
Ihr liw or Uw muBi Cunam Haoio. In WsU Bunt 
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1. 'On the 30lli of April, I789,_ Washinglon ap- 1T8». 
peared before congress, ihen assembled in the city of Tm^T^ 
New York, and taking the oath of office required by i^^jgjj^ 
the constitution, was proclaimed President of the Uni- tmirvpoa 
led Stales.* *ln an impressive address to both houses affrixoicna 
of congress, he expressed his distrust in his own (juali- ^„"^^ 
fications for the important office to which the parimlity '« s/'*" j* 
of his country had called him, — offered his "supplica- naalmi 
tions to that Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse, and presides in the councils of nations," that He 

would " consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the people of the United States a government instituted 
by themselves," — and that He would enable all " em- 
' ployed in its administration, to execute, with success, 
the functions allotted to their charge." 

2, 'Adhering to the principles upon which he had a, Taw*« 
acted while commnoder-in-chief, he now likewise de- Suj^vui 
dined all pecuniary compensation for his presidential ^^"wJ? 
d,utitfs,«nd closed by requesting congress lo accompany f^^^ 
him, in humble supplication, to the benign Parent of 
the human race, (or the divine blessing on all those 

s upon which the success of the government 
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1789. depended. 'Immediately after the address, both houses 

1. What it of congress, with the president, attended divine service; 
Baidqfthe and with ihis public acknowledgment of a Supreme 
which the Bemg as the ruler of the universe, and controller of 

ernnienrrnas human actious" and human destiny, the g^ovemment 
under the new constitution was commenced. 
scpt*^' 3. *The legislature, during its first session,** wns 

2. imohae principally occupied in providing revenues for the long 
iMu%%- exhausted treasury ; in organizing the executive de- 

in§%i^t partments; in establishing a judiciary ; and in framing 

§ession? amendments to the constitution. ^For providing a 

nieasuna revenue; duties Were levied on the tonnage of vessels, 

^or'jvovT and likewise on foreign goods imported into the Uni- 

Jnue?afS ^^^ States. For the purpose of encouraging American 

%^^mer- ^^^PP^"?7 thcsc dutics Were made unequal ; being the 

icon' ship- heaviest on the tonnage of foreign vessels, and on goods 

^ ^ , introduced by them. ^ 

i.whafde- 4. 4To aid the president in the management of the 

wercMtah- affairs of government, three executive departments were 

t/ie preH' established, — styled department of foreign affairs, or of 

^^^ state ; department of the treasury, and department of 

5. What dw ^^^ ) ^ith a Secretary at the head of each. 'The 

guiredqfthe ^^^^s of these departments had special duties assigned 

t/iMeM ait- ^^^^ j '^^^ ^^^^y ^vere likewise to constitute a council, 

tnentKf which might be consulted by the president, whenever 

he thought proper, on subjects relating to the duties of 

9. Who had their offices. 'The power of removing from office the 

'^^vaif heads of these departments, was, after much discussion, 

i.whatajh 1^^^ ^v^^^ ^^® president alone. ''^Tho'mas Jefferson was 

SSl'ln^^ appointed secretary of state, Hamilton of the treasury, 

and Knox of the war department. 

9.whati9 5. *A national judiciary was also established during 

natti^jjt- this session of congress ; consisting of a supreme court, 

%^ZIiinS^ having one chief justice, and several associate judges ; 

mental to the and circuit and district courts, which have jurisdiction 

ttonf over certain cases specified m the constitution. John 

Jay was appointed chief justice of the United States 

and Edmund . Randolph attorney-general. Several 



* A Sestion of Congress is one sitting, oi the time daring which the togislature roeett 
daily for business. Congress has bat one session annually ; but as the existence of each 
eoiigress continue! during two years, tfach coiigf^ss has two sessions. Thus %d «pMk . 
.{ the 1st stistiion of the 90th congress ;^the td session of the 9dth onngress. Itc 
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aniendraents to the constitution were proposed by con- 1789. 
gress, ten of which were subsequently ratified by the ' 

constitutional majority of the states. *In November ^ y^j^g^^ 
North Carolina adopted the constitution, and Rhode JjJ'g^'*J^ 
Island in the May following, thus completing the num- oo/wnp*- 
ber of the thirteen original states. 

6. *Early in the second session, the secretary of the 1790. 
treasury brought forward ,• at the request of cono^ress, a *• ^^' *'• 
plan for mamtainmg the public credit. He proposed, sauqfHtun 
as a measure of sound policy and substantial justice, *j>*,Ja/jt'* 
that the general government should assume, not only ^iS'S-lSl^ 
the public foreign and domestic debt, amounting -to 

more than fifty-four millions of "dollars, but likewise 
the debts of the states, contracted during the war, and 
estimated at twenty-five millions. 

7. ^Pro vision was made for the payment of the for- a. whatioM 
eign debt without opposition ; but respecting the as- ^thepiSi 
sumption of the state debts, and also the full payment 

of the domestic debt, — in pther words, the redemption 
of the public securities, then, in a -great measure, in 
the hands of speculators who had purchased them for 
a small part of their nominal value, much division pre- 
vailed in congress ; but the plan of the secretary was 
finally adopted. 

8. ^During this year a law was passed, fixing the A.whatto— 
seat of government, for ten years, at Philadelphia ; and ^^ung^oa 
afterwards, permanently, at a place to be selected on iSAofeSi- 
the Potomac. »In 1790, the " Territory southwest of the ^rnnitno 
Ohio," embracing the present Tennessee, was formed fuHriSgov 
into a territorial government. weuMmed 

9. •During the same year, an Indian war broke out *JJ,]J2°Ic. 
on the northwestern frontiers; and pacific arrange- ctyuntu 
mehts having been attempted in vain, an expedition, ^ndSmwar 
under General Harmar, was sent into the Indian coun- ®",i£/2r»'* 
try, to reduce the hostile tribes to submission. Many f^ontun» 
oJt the Indian towns were burned, and a large quantity 

of corn destroyed ; but in two battles,*'' near the con- k oct. ii 
fluence of the rivers St. Mary's* and St Joseph's in In- *°**^ 
diana, between successive detachments of the army 



* The 8t. Marv'$ from the S. and St. Joseph*s fVom the N. tinite at Fort Wayne, hi 
^N S. p6ti of Uidliina, tad form tha JITaiiaMtf, which fkuwt into the # est •tul of Uh» 



• 
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1790. and the Indians, the former were defeated with con 
siderable loss. 



0, 



1791. 10. *Early in 1791, in accordance with a plan pro- 

midofthe P^^ed by the secretary of the treasury, an act was 

mem^t^'^' P^^^^^ ^Y congress, for the establishment of a national 

national yha,nk^ Called the Bank of the United States; but not 

without the most strenuous opposition ; on the ground, 

principally, that congress had no constitutional right to 

charter such an institution. 

a. Feb. 18. 11. ^During the same year, Vermont,* the last set' 
£r^rifit% ^^^^ of the New England States, adopted the constitu- 
>f Vermont? tion, and was admitted* into the Union. The territory 

of this state had been claimed both by Nqw York and 
New Hampshire; — each had made grants of land 
within its limits; but in 1777 the people met in con- 
vention, and proclaimed Vermont, or New Connecticut j 
an independent state. Owing to the objections of 
New York, it was not admitted into the confederacy ; 
nor was the opposition of New York withdrawn until 
1789, when Vermont agreed to purchase the claims of 
New York to territo^'y and jurisdiction by the payment 
of 30,000 dollars. 
mr^^ajttr l^. ^ After the defeat of General Harmar in 1790, 
^df^omerii another expedition, with additional forces, was planned 
ifflj^2«p» against the Indians, and the command given to Gen- 
eral St. Clair, then governor of the Northwestern 

b. Sept and Territory. <In the fallof 1791, the forces of St Clair, 
4 ^vean ^^"i^bering about 2000 men, marched** from Fort 
gccM^wjsT Washington,! northward, about eighty miles, into the 
tion and the Indian couutry, where, on the 4th of November, they 
Gfe/jfrSsr. were surprised in camp,J and defeated with great 

^^^' slaughter. Out of 1400 men engaged in the battle, 
nearly 600 were killed. Had not the victorious In- 

* VERMONT, one of the Eastern or New England States, contains 4n area of about 
8000 square miles. It is a hilly country, and is traversed throughout nearly its whole 
length by the Green Mountains, the loftiest points of which are a little more than 4000 
ftreL high. * The best lands in the state are W. of the mountains, near Lake Champlain ; 
bat the soil generally, throughout the state, is better adapted to grazing than to tillage. 
The trrst settleinent in the state was at Fort Dummer, now Brattlcboro*. A fort was 
erectc 1 here in 1723, and a settlement commenced in the following year. 

t Fcrt fVashinffton was on the site of the present Cincinnati, situated on the N. side 
of Ihi' Ohio River, near the S.W. extremity of 'the state of Ohio. The city is near the 
eastern extremity of a pleasant valley about twelve miles in circumference. 

t The camp of St. Clair wa^ in the westero part of Ohio, at the N.W. angle of Dark 
-County. Port Recovery was oHierwards built' there. DarlT Coaoty received .ite-name 
flpom 0t4<}nel Dark, An officer iii St. OlUlr's anny. 
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dians been called from the pursuit to the abandoned 1791» 

camp in quest of plunder, it is probable that nearly the 

whole army would have perished. 

13. >0n the 1st of June, 1792, Kentucky,* which 1792. 
had been previously claimed by Virginia, was admit- i.wfuuu 
ted into the Union as a state. The first settlement in Ir^S^Jy 
the state was made by Daniel Boone and others, at a ^^Mwkyt 
plate called Boonesboro',t in the year 1775. During 

the early part of the revolution, the few inhabitants 
suffered severely from the Indians, who were incited 
by agents of the British government; but in 1779 
General Clarke, as before mentioned,' overcame the a.SMp.951. 
Indians, and. laid waste their villages ; after which, the 
inhabitants enjoyed greater security, and the settle- 
ments were gradually extended. 

14. ^In the autumn of 1792 General Washington election torn 
was again elected president of the United States, and ^\mi**' 
John Adams vice-president. 'At this time the revolu- s. what 
tion m r ranee was progressmg, and earJy in 1/93 attMBthm 
news arrived in the United States of the declaration of uiFmnM? 
war by France against England and Holland. ^About 1 793. 
the same time Mr. Genet arrived "^ in the United States, ^- J?/^*''"* 
as minister of the French republic, where he was aufdqfMr. 
warmly received by the people, who remembered with ^the^rat- 
gratitude the aid which France had rendered them in ^AmenciiS 
their struggle for independence, and who now cher- to France i 
ished the flattering expectation that the French nation 

was about to enjoy the same blessings of liberty and 
self-government. 

15. ^Flattered by his reception, and relying on the 5. wiua 
partiality manifested towards the French nation, Mr. JJJSJ^S 
Genet assumed the authority of fitting out privateers in ^J/Jj^' 
the ports of the United States, to cruise against the ves- ^^^/^„g 
sels of nations hostile to France ; and likewise attempt- Scuwed? 
ed to set on foot expeditions against the Spanish settle- 

• KENTUCKY, one of the Western States, contains an area of about 42,000 square 
■liles. The country in the western parts of tlie state is hilly and mountainous. A nar- 
low tract along the Ohio River, through the whole length of the state, is hilly and bro 
ken, but has a good soil. Between this tract and Greene River is a fertile region, fre 
fuently denominated the garden of the state. The country in the S.W. part of the 
state, between Greene and Cumberland Rivers, is called ''The Barrens," although U 
proves to be excellent grain land 

t B0ant§b§nl' |is on the 8 ikle of Kentucky River, about eichte«n mllei S.R firom Lii- 

18 
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I'ydS. ments in Florida and on the Mississippi, although the 
"ZlaaylT president had previously issued* a proclamation, de- 
claring it to be the duty and interest of the United 
States to preserve the most strict neutrality towards the 
contending powers in Europe. 
\.TVhjjdid 16. *As Mr. Genet persisted in his endeavors, in 
ient request Opposition to the efforts and remonstrances of the pres- 
md^S^u ident, and likewise endeavored to excite discord and 
iMc^saifl distrust between the American people and their gov- 
b. July, ernment, the president requested** his recall ; and in 
the following year his place was supplied by Mr. Fau- 
iiounwd. chet,« who was instructed to assure the American gov- 
Fo-sba. ernment that France disapproved the conduct of his 
predecessor. 
A See p. 288. 17. 2After the defeat of St Clair in 1791,^ General 
events'dc' Wayne was appointed to carry on the Indian war. In 
thiVo^t^df- ^h.e autumn of 1793 he built Fort Recovery near the 
%}%%. ground on which St. Clair had been defeated, where 
^1791)'* he passed the winter. In the following summer he 
1794 advanced still farther into the Indian country, and 
built Fort Defiance;* whence he moved down the 
e. N. p. 287. Maumee/ and, on the 20th of August, at the head of 
Aug. 20. about 3000 men, met the Indians near the rapids,t 

completely routed them, and laid waste their country. 

]roubi^^ 18. ^An act, passed in 1791, imposing duties on do- 

tarosefrom mestic distilled spirits, the first attempt at obtaining a 

revenue from internal taxes, had, from the beginning 

been highly unpopular in many parts of the country 

and especially with the anti-federal or democratic party. 

During this year, the attempts to enforce the act led to 

open defiance of the laws, in the western counties of 

*• gJ*J^"** Pennsylvania. After two ineffectual proclamations' 

by the president, the display of a large military force 

was necessary in order to quell the insurgents. 

iaui^t% 1^- *Since the peace of 1783, between Great Britain 

Snolunllt ^"^ ^^^® United States, each party had made frequent 

^tjitiP'^ai cof^P^a*^^ ^^^^ ^^^ other had violated the stipulations 

stateai contained in the treaty. *The former was accused of 

Jf^rt Defiance was situnted at the confluence of the River An Glaize with the Maq ' 
mee. in the N.W. part of Ohio, and at the S.E. extremity of Williams Co mty. 

t The rapids of the Maumee are about eighteen miles fVom the mouth of the rival 
The British then occupied Fort Maumee, at the rapids, on the N*. side of 6^o r*«rBr. A 
•hort distaaee eUIMb which, in the present town of vraMncafidd, (he battle m m Aram. 

• . ' . .. : ' V: 
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having carried away negroes at the close of the war, 11'94. 

of making illegal seizures of American pFoperty at sea, "T^mwi 
and of retaining possession of the military posis on the 'Xt'^^ 
western frontiers. 'The latterwas accused of prevent- i^' 
ing the loyalists from regaining possession of their '■'^j^ 
estates, and British subjects from recovering debts con- 
tracted before the commencement of hostilities. 'To iwimiw 
such an extent had the complaints been carried, thai, %Hwrr 
by many, another war between the two countries was 
thought to be inevitable. 

20. 'For the purpose of adjusting the difficulties, and mtaiwt 
preventing a war, if possible, Mr. Jay was sent I 
England ; where he succeeded in concluding- a treaty, * ,„ , 
which, early in the following year, was laid before the b-hov. h. 
senate for ratiiicatioQ. *Aftcr a long debate, and a U95. 
violent opposition by the democratic parly, and the Jiy'??',^ 
friends of France throughout the country, the treaty rnfWauio™ 
was ratified'' by the senate, and signed by the president, ty.a-uiinitia 
By the terms of the treaty, the western posts were to ^^^i , 
be surrendered" to the United States; compensation '^■•''^ 
was to be made for illegal captures of American prop- 
erty; and the United Slates were to secure to British 
creditors the proper means of collecting debts, which 

had been contracted before the war of the revolution. 

21. 'During the same year, a treaty was concluded' *■ ^^*- 
at Fort Greenville,t with ihe western Indians; by niiiit/'iju 
which the various tribes ceded to the United States a ?('Soi™ 
hirge tract of country in the vicinity of Detroit, and ^S?* 
west of Ohio. 'In October, a treaty was concluded «. (yi*, 
with Spain ; by which the boundaries between the ''^"J'* 
Spanish possessions of Louisiana and Florida, and (he 
United States, were settled; the right of navigating 

the Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, was se- 
cured to the United States ; and New Orleans! was 
granted to them, as a place of deposit, for ten years. J 
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22. * Peace was also established* with Algiers ; and 
American captives were redeemed by the payment of 
an annual tribute to the dey, in accordance with the 
long established practice of European nations. *la 
June, 1796, the " Territory southwest of tne Ohio" was 
erected into an independent stale, by the name of Ten- 
nessee,* and admitted into the Union. 

23. 'As the second term of Washington's adminis- 
tration would expire in the spring of 1797, Washington 
previously made known his intention to retire from 
public life. His farewell address,^ on that occasion, to 
the people of the United States, abounds with maxims 
of the highest political importance, and sentiments of 
the warmest affection for his country. *0n the retire- 
ment of the man on whom alone the people could unite, 
the two great parties in the United States brought for- 
w^ard their prominent leaders for the executive office 
of the nation. 

24. ^The federalists, dreading the influence of French 
sentiments and principles, — attached to the system of 
me-asures pursued by WasWlngton, and desiring its 
continuance in his successor, made the most active ef- 
forts to elect John Adams ; while the republicans, be- 
lieving their opponents too much devoted to the British 
nation, and to British institutions, made equal exertions 
to elect Thomas Jefferson. 'The result was the elec- 
tion of Mr. Adams as president, and Mr. Jefferson as 
vice-president. The inauguration of the former took 
place on the 4th of March, 1797. " 



ef the city \n from three to nine feet beloto the level of the river, at the highest water. 
To protect it from inundation, an enibanlcinent, called the Levee, has been raised ok 
the bonier of the river, extending from forty-three miles below the city, to 130 iiiile« 
above it. (See Mnp, previous page.) 

* TENNESSEE, one of the Western States, contains an area of about 43,000 square 
miles. The Cnmberland Mountains, crossing the state in the direction of N.E. and 
fl.W., divide it into two parts, called East Tennessee and West Tennessee. The western 

«rt of the state has a black, rich soil : in the eastern part the valleys only are fertile. 
to first seUlement in Tennessee was made at Fcurt Loudon (see Note, p. ISS\ in 175)1 
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ADAUS'S ADUINISTBATION, 

1. 'During the administration 
of Washington, the condition of 
the country had been gradually 
improving. A sound credit had 
been established, funds had been 
provided for the gradual payment 
of the national debt, treaties had been concluded with ITOT. 
the western Indian tribes, and with England, Spain, i. mi^iaj 
and the Barbery powers, and the agricultural and JiwuS*! 
oommercialwealthof the nalion had increased beyond j^^^ii 
all former example. 'But, in the mean time, difficul- ""^^T 
ties with France had arisen, which threatened to in- z mat <«f 
volve the country ia another war. *l^iZi?' 

■i. "On ihe breaking out of the war between France j. m^nnt 
and England, conseifcent upon the French revolution, "^^'^ 
the anti-federal or r«ublican party warmly espoused „J^„'^ 
the cause of the Freiwll ; while the government, then ^^^^ 
in the hands of the federal party, in its attempts to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality towards the contending powers, 
was charged with an undue partiality for. Eng^land. 
•The French ministers, who succeeded Mr. Genet, i. nTtcd 
finding themselves, like their predecessor, supported '^^J^ 
by a numerous party attached to their nalion, began ^^^„5i 
to remonstrate with the government, and to urge upon nttnmeni 
it the adoption of measures more favorable to France. 

3. 'The French Directory, failing in these measures, t.vnatram 
and highly displeased on account of the treaty recently '^^of 
concluded between England and the United States, ta«v> 
adopted regulations highly injurious to American com- 
merce ; and even authorized, in certain cases, the cap- 
ture and confiscation of American vessels and their 
cargoes. 'They likewise refused to receive the Amer- «. fft»tMi 
ican minister, Mr. Pinckney, until their demands ^MiSSSi 
against the United Stales should be complied with. "™'«'' 
Mr. Pinckney was afterwards obliged, by a written ^^^"^^ 
mandate, to quit tlie territories of the French republic, ""j^"'- 

4. ^In this state of affairs, the president, by procia- mH^ 
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IT W. mation, convened congress on the 15th of June; and, 
in a firm and dignified speech, stated the unprovoked 
. What ad' Outrages of the French government. 'Advances wete 
*«S to^* again made, however, for securing a reconciliation ; 
^mcdia^'^' ^^^J ^^'* ^^^^^ purpose, three envoys, at the head of whom 

timj was Mr. Pinckney, were sent to France. 
1 whativoM 5. ^But these, also, the Directory refused to receive^ 
UicfnibM- although they were met by certain unofficial agents 
'"^ of the French minister, wno explicitly demanded a 
large sum of money before any negotiation could be 
opened. To this insulting demand a decided negative 
was given. Two of the envoys, who were federalists, 
were finally ordered to leave France ; while the third, 
who was a republican, was permitted to remain. 
1798. 6. ^These events excited general indignation in the 
)}Se events United States ; and vigorous measures were immedi- 
wXSfpV??? ately adopted* by congress, for putting the country in 
orations a proper state of defence, preparatory to an expected 
forioar? war. Frovision was made for raising a small standmg 
•.In May. army, the command of which was given •» to General 
b. July. Washington, who cordially approved the measures of 
the government. A naval armament was decided upon, 
captures of French vessels were authorized, and all 
treaties with France were declared void. 
4. Hmofar 7. *The land forces, however, were not called into 
dt^cuuut action ; and after a few encounters at sea, in which an 
^lwimS£ American armed schooner was decoyed into the power 
YtAenM °^ ^^^ enemy, and a French frigate captured, the French 
*J^w?f Directory made overtures of peace. The president. 
• 1799 therefore, appointed* ministers, who were authorized 
to proceed to France, and settle, by treaty, the difficul- 
ties between the two countries, 
ft. What ia 8. • Washington did not live to witness a restoration 
'dfatV^ of peace. After a short illness, of only a few hours, 
^7on?^' ^® ^^^^ ^t ^^s residence at Mount Vernon, in Virginia 
Dec. 14. on the 14th of December, at the age of sixty-eigh 
dons^am- V^^^^- 'When intelligence of this event reached Phii 
^^i^in- ^^<^lp^i*> congress, then in session, immediately ad? 
uiiiginM Y jouTxied. On assembling the next day, the house of 
representatives resolved, "That the speaker's chair 
should be shrouded in black, that the members should 
wear black during the session, and that a joint com- 
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mittee, from the senate and the house, should be ap- 1799, 
pointed to devise the most suitable manner of paying 
honor to the memory of the nmiK first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts ofhis countrymen." 

9. *In accordance with ihe report of the committee, i. imphat 

1 ^, . I r /• I public manr 

and the unanimous resolves of congress, a luneral pro- ner did can- 
cession moved from the legislative hall to the German Suveapie 
Lutheran church, where an impressive and eloquent ^r^jrS'n^i 
oration was delivered by General Lee, a representative occ<^^^ 
from Virginia. The people of the United States were , 
recommended to wear crape on the left arm, for thirty 
dajs. This recommendation was complied with, and 
a whole nation appeared in mourning. In every part 
of the republic, funeral orations were delivered ; and 
the best talents of the nation were devoted to an ex- 
pression of the nation's grief 

10. ^Washington was above the common size; his ^Describe 
frame was robust, and his constitution vigorous, and '^ea7anM, 
capable of enduring great fatigue. His person was cmScharat- 
fine ; his deportment easy, erect, and noble ; exhibit- ^^^JC,^^ 

' ^, ,. . •''•11 '.111* tngton 

ing a natural dignity, unmmgled with haughtiness, 
and conveying the idea of great strength, united with 
manly gracefulness. His manners were rather re- 
served than free ; he was humane, benevolent, and 
conciliatory ; his temper was highly sensitive by na- 
ture, yet it never interfered with the coolness of his 
judgment, nor with that prudence which was the 
strongest feature in his character. His mind wels 
great and powerful, and though slow in its operations, 
was sure in its conclusions. He devoted a long life to 
the welfare of his country ; and while true greatness 
commands respect, and the love of liberty remains on 
the earth, the memory of Washington will be held in 
veneration. 

1 1. ^During the summer of 1800, the seat of gov- 1800. 
ernment was removed from Philadelphia to Washino-- s ^^^a*, 
ton, in the District of Columbia.* During the same curved in 
year the territory between the western boundary of isoS'i 
Georgia and the Mississippi River, then claimed by . 

m ■— I » III! ^M^-— I ■ ■■ ■ MM ■ ■■! II — ^^■^^.^^^M^M^i^^.M I ■ ■■» ■■ ■— — ^— ■ ■ I M. »■ ■ III ^^^^M^.^^— ^ 

* The District o/Columbia was originally a tract of country ten miles squAre, on both 
•ides of the Potomac river, about 120 iniles from its mouth, by the river s course. In 
1790 it was ceded to the United States by Virginia and Marvland^ for the i irpose of bo- 
coming the seat of government It included the cities of Washington, Alexandria, and 
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ISOO. Georgia, and called the Georgia western territory, 

was erected into a distinct government, and called the 

Mississippi Territory. Two years later, Georgia ceded 
totbe United Slates all her claims to lands within those 
1. sspLK. limits. 'In September,* a treaty was concluded at 
lisi'Tiie P*'''^ between the French government, then in the 
truavvrun hands of Bonaparte, and the United States ; hy which 
Franc' jj^g difficulties between the two countries were happilv 
terminated, 
) 3. Qfiia 12. »As the term of Mr. Adams's administration drew 
j^S^ towards its close, each of the great parties in the coun- 
"S^!?^ try made the moat strenuous efforts. — the one to retain, 
^mi'aia't^ and tlie other to acquire the direction of the govern- 
iioai rnent. *Mr. Adams had been elected by the predom- 
imp^H^r- inance of federal principles, but many things in his 
*^^^ administration had lendea to render the party to which 
runt' he ivaa attached unpopular with a majority of the 
nation. 
i.imariHn 13. *The people, ardently attached to liberty, had 
»»( ™'il«, viewed with a jealous eye those measures of the gov- 
iS^un't) ernment which evinced a coldness towards the French 
revolution, and a partiality for England ; because ihey 
believed that the spirit of liberty was here contending 
against the tyranny of despotism. The act for raising 
a standing army, ever a ready iiistrumenl of oppression 
in the hands of kings, together with the system of di- 
rect taxation by internal duties, had been vigorously 
opposed by the democratic party ; while the Alien and 
ScdUion, laws increased the popular ferment to a degree 
hitherto unparalleled, 
twwm 14. 'The "alien law," authorized the president to 
w« o|/pi order any foreigner, whom he should judge dangerous 
(arm."™ to the pcacc and safety of the United Slates, to depart out 
nuTMFT oj mn-MBn. of ihe country, upon penalty of imprison- 
^ "ttC I ^ ! "1^"'- The"sedilionla(v "•■■-■ — -■ ' 




ceded buk to VligiiiU. (Se* Uiip.) 
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posed ft heavy fine and impriaonment for " any false, 
scandalous, and malicious writing against the govern- 
ment of the United States, or either Louse of congress, 
or the president." 'These Jaws were deemed, by the 
democrats, highly tyrannical ; and their unpopularity 
contributed greatly to the overthrow of tiie federal 

15. 'In the coming election, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Burr were brought forward as the candidates of the 
democratic party, and Mr. Adams and Mr. Plnckney 

by the federalists. Jefferson and Burr received an 
equal number of votes ; and as the constitution pro- 
vided that the person having the greatest number 
should he president, it became the duty of the house 
of representatives, voting by states, to decide be- 
tween the two. After thirty-five 
ballotings, the choice fell upon Mr. 
Jefferson. Mr. Burr, being then 
the second on the list, was conse- 
quently declared to be elected 
vice-president. 






CHAPTER III 

JEFFERSON'S ADJUNISTRATIOH, 




nm Mooi *. 1901, «. nam 4. IBM iboku jiTrituo* 

1. 'On the accession of Mr Jefferson to the presi J^^*^ 
dency, the principal offices of government were irans- Jbiimed 
ferred lo the republican parly. The system of internal .ion^fS^. 
duties was abolished, and several unpopular laws, pass- 'i'^^"^ 
ed during the previous administration, were repealed, "^ifw* 

2. *[n 1802, Ohio," which had previously formed a kiih^^ 
pa.t of the Northwestern Territory, was erected into a "tjlmi^ 
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1§02. State,* and admitted into the Union. Dtiring the same 
a. constitu- Y^^h ^^^ Spanish governor of Louisiana, in violation 
tionudoptec of a recent treaty, »> closed'^ the port of New Orlearw 

inNuvem« . i tt • i rM rt^, ■ ^ 

ber. agamst the united States. J hjs caused great excite. 
inir^. "see ment, and a proposition was made in congress, r: take 
p^y^^' possession of all Louisiana. 

i.Bytohat 3- ^-A. more pacific course, however, was adopted. 

'eourae^oS' ^^ 1800, Louisiana had been secretly ceded to France j 

obiaiwid? ^^^ ^ negotiation was now opened with the latter 

1 803 po^v^^j which resulted in the purchase** of Louisiana for 

d April 30. fifteen millions of dollars. In December,' 1803, pos- 

«. Dec. 80. session was taken by the United States. ^Xhat por- 

^u^diviSSL ^^0^ o^ ^^® territory embracing the present state of 

and named f Louisiana, was called the " Territory of Orleans ;" and 

the other part, the "Dist. of Louisiana," embracing a 

large tract of country extending westward to Mexico 

and the Pacific Ocean. 

Jkndiy the ^' ^^^^^^ ^^Ol War had existed f between the United 

Baahaw. States and Tripoli, one of the piratical Barbary powers. 

1801. ' In 1803, Cmnmodore Preble was sent into the Medi- 

8. w?uu terranean, and after humbling: the emperor of Morocco, 

eventt are i 'i r m • i- • i r i • j ^ 

related in appeared before Tripoli with most of his squadron. 
THpoih The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridge^ 
being sent into the harbor to reconnoitre, struck upon 
'Sw'*' ^ rock, and was obliged to surrender^ to the Tripoli- 
tans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were "treated as slaves. This capture 
caused great exultation with the enemy ; but a daring 
explbit of lieutenant, afterwards Commodore Decatur, 
somewhat humbled the pride which they felt in this 
accession to their navy. 
1804. 5. *Early in February** of the following year. Lieu- 
fa. Feb. a. tenant Decatur, under the cover of evening, entered 
icSimt^^ the harbor of Tripoli in a small schooner, having on 
lurecf^Ihe board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroy- 
^Se/lwo" ^^S ^^® Philadelphia, which was then moored near the 
castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By the aid of 
his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan languages, De- 
catur succeeded in bringing his vessel in contact with 
the Philadelphia ; when he and his followers leaped 
on board, and, in a few minutes, killed twenty of the 
Tripolitans, and dro'^e the rest into the sea. 
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6. Under a heavy raunonade from the surrounding 1§04« 
vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire. 

and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; 
when Decatur and his gallant crew succeeded in get- 
ting out of the harbor, without the loss of a single man. 
^During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedly i. continue 
bombarded by the American squadron under Commo- 'JtS^mIt 
dore Preble, and a severe action occurred* with the ^^^^J^^^ 
Tripolitan gun-boats, which resulted in the capture of a.Au«. s. 
several, with little loss to the Americans. 

7. *In July, 1804, occurred the death of General 2. H7iof a 
Hamilton, who fell in a duel fought with Colonel Burr, "^^f{^ 
vice-president of the United States. Colonel Burr had Hamilton! 
lost the favor of the republican party, and being pro- 
posed for the office of governor of New York, was 
supported by many of the federalists, but was openly 
apposed by Hamilton, who considered him an unprin- 
cipled politician. A dispute arose, and a fatal duel^ b. July 11. 
was the result.* 'In the fall of 1804, Jefferson was t^l^f 
re-elected president. George Clinton, of New York, 1804? 
was chosen vice-president. 

8. '•At the time of Commodore Preble's expedition ,J)J^^jJi. 
to the Mediterranean, Hamet, the legitimate sovereign ^^^'IfJJ* 
of Tripoli, was an exile : having been deprived of his planned by 
government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton? 
Mr. Eaton, the American consul at Tunis, concerted,® 1805. 
with Hamet, an expedition against the reigning sov- ^ ^«^- ^• 
ereign, and obtained of the government of the United 

States permission to undertake it. 

9. •With about seventy seamen from the American 5. oivean 
squadron, together with the followers of Hamet and that^^ppM- 
some Egyptian troops, Eaton and Hamet set ouf^ from ^^^^1$, 
Alexandriaf towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand 

mil 3S, acro.ss a desert country. After great fatigue and 
mfiering, they reached* Derne,J a Tripolitan city on the e. apHI 28. 
Mediterranean, which was taken*" by assault. After ^- ^^""^ ^' 

» E MH7 18 

two successful engagements* had occurred with the and June 10. 



* Hamilton fek «•, Iloboken, on the New Jersey side of the Hadson River, opposite 
the city of Nev York. 

t Alexandria the ancient capital of Egypt, founded by Alexander the Great in the 
year 3.11, A. C, Is situated at the N.W. extremity of Egypt, on a neck of land betweei 
the Mediterranean Sea and Lake Mareotis. 

X Dtrnt is about 650 miles E. from Tripoli. 
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1S05. Tripolitan army, the reigning' bashaw offered terms 
' of peace ; which being considered much more favor- 

able than had before been offered, they were accept- 
concluded ed» bv Mr. Lear, the authorized agent of the United 

June 3. 1806. g^^^gg 

midXiSir ^^" ^^^ 1805, Michigan became a distinct territorial 

igan government of the United States. Previous to 1802 it 

formed, under th*^ name of Wayne County, a part of 

the Northwestern Territory. From 1802 until 1805, 

it was under the jurisdiction of Indiana Territory. 

/ 806. 11- ^^^ 1806 Col. Burr was detected in a conspiracy, 

f. Of the the desiffn of which was to form, west of the Alleffhanv 

and trial Mountains, an independent empire, of which he was to 

Bi*rr? be the ruler, and New Orleans the capital ; or, failing 

in this project, it was his design to march upon Mexico, 

and establish an empire there. He was arrested, and 

brought to -trial in 1807, on the tiharge of treason, but 

was released for want of sufficient evidence to convict 

him. 

9. or the 12. ^The wars produced by the French revolution 

"cS'&jT?^" still continued to rage, and at this time Napoleon, cm- 

'tlSrtoSr* peror of France, triumphant and powerful, had acquired 

4. Of the control over nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. *Eng^- 

reiativepa- land alono, unsubdued and undaunted, with unw;tver- 

ntiomqf . » ? , . 

Sdfi 7 ^^^ purpose waged mcessant war agamst her ancient 
rival; and though France was victorious on land, the 
6. Theport- navy of England rode triumphant in every sea. 'The 
^^nited^ destruction of the ships and commerce of other nations 
staieBi ^as highly favorable to the United States, which en- 
deavored to maintain a neutrality towards the contend- 
ing powers, and peaceably to continue a commerce 
with them. 
f. whatwaa 13. •In May, 1806, England, for the purpose of in 
E^aJlin juring the commerce of her enemy, declared*' the con 
b. i^'ie. ^^^^"t from Brest* to the Elbef in a state of blockade, 
although not invested by a British fleet ; and numerous 
T. Hoto did American vessels, trading to that coast, were captured 
rePtSmef ^"^ Condemned. 'Bonaparte soon retaliated, by de- 
c Nov. '21. daring* the British isles in a state of blockade ; and 

* Brett is a town at the northwestern extremity of France. 

t The Elbe^ a large river of Germany, enters the North Sea cr Geiman Ocean b« 
tween Hanover and Denmark, 750 miles N E. from Brest 
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American vessels, trading thither, became a prey to 1§0T. 
French cruisers. 'Early in the following year, the TwhauHen 
coastinsf trade with France was prohibited* by the didEngicmd 

T> V i_ ^ mi- I'll • • • do,andiDhat 

iSritish government Ihese measures, hiffhlv miuri- was the ef- 
ous to American commerce, and contrary to the laws f/*«^re«? 
of nations and the rights of neutral powers, occasioned "• ^^- '• 
great excitement in the United States, and the injured 
merchants loudly demanded of the government redress 
and protection. 

1 4. ^In June, an event of a hostile character occur- 2. what u ' 
red, which greatly increased the popular indignation if^emimi 
against England. That power, contending for the S^^h? 
principle that whoever was bom in England always ^'JJJT^ 
remained a British subject, had long claimed the right, 

and exercised the power of searching American ships, 
and taking from them those who had been naturalized 
m the United States, and who were, therefore, claimed 
as American citizens. 

15. ^On the 22d of Tune, the American frigate Ches- juneaa. 
apeake, then near the coast of the United States, having s. cave an 
refused to deliver up four men claimed by the English f^attadl 
as deserters, was fired upon by the British ship of war °mTc^ 
Leopard. Being unsuspicious of danger at the time, ^***** 
and unprepared for the attack, the Chesapeake struck 

her colors, after having had three of her men killed, 
and eighteen wounded. The four men claimed as de- 
serters were then transferred to the British vessel. 
Upon investigation it was ascertained that three of 
them were American citizens, who had been impressed 
by the British, and had afterwards escaped from their 
service. *• what u^ 

16. *This outrage upon a national vessel was fol- lattonto 
lowed by a proclamation of the president, forbidding ^ragVf' 
British ships of war to enter the harbors of the United "j^J^^JfJ^ffi 
States, until satisfaction for the attack on the Ches- ffapranu 
apeake should be made by the British government, and and Eng- 

'^ . . . r '^ '.T-xT land adopt 

secunty given against future aggression. *ln JNovem- against laa 
bor, the British government issued'' the celebrated %hai%oaM 
" <rder$ in council,^^ prohibiting all trade with France o^^«^ 
and her allies ; and in December following, Bonaparte ^^^*5*,f 
issued* the retaliatory Milan decree,* forbidding all cdw.it*. 

* 80 Mlled fh>Bi Milan, a city in the N. of Italy, wh«nc« the decree was issotd 



1§0T. trade- with England or her colonies. Thus almost 

every American vessel on the ocean was liable to be 

captured by one or the other of the contending powers. 
■.Dec, a. 17. 'In December, congress decreed* an embarg'O, 
liwoif'ta '^^ design of which was, not only to retaliate upon 
j™^™^ France and England, but also, by calling home and 
a™ ""^ detaining American vessels and sailors, to ptit the coun 
fuHftaii try in a better posture of defence, preparatory to an ex 
pected war. The embargo failing to obtain, from 
France and England, an acknowledgment of Amer- 
ican rights, and being likewise ruinous to the com- 
1809. merce of the country with other nations, in March," 
k Marcbi 1809, congress repealed it, but, at the same time, inter- 
dicted all commercial intercourse with France and 
England. 
lOme 18. 'Such was the situation of ihc country at the 
finm-Z-i- close of Jefferson's administration. Following and 
1'iSkT^i confirming the example of Washington, after a term 
"tiiaSaf of eight years Jefferson declined a re-election, and waa 
a.Mtnbi, succeeded' in the presidency by James Madison. 
Ku ' Gleorge Clinton was re-elected vice-preaidenL 




CHAPTER IV. 

MADISON'S ADMINISTRATIOir, 
nou KAMii i 18W, TO uxtck 4, laa 

SBcnOB L — EvEsia OP isob, "lo; li. 
1. 'Soon after the accession of Mr. 
Madison to the presidency, he was 
assured by Mr. Erskine, the Brit- 
ish minister at Washington, that the British "orders in 
r. cotmcil,"'' BO far as they affected the Uiited States, 
■ should be repealed by the lOtb of June, The presi- 
1. dent,thcrefore, proclaimed thai: commercial TCterctiurse 
would be renewed with England on that day. The 
British government, however, disavowed the ac^ts of ita 
minister ; the orders in council were not repealed ; and 
non-tiU«rOOursa with England waa again proclaimed," 
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2. *In March, 1810, Bonaparte issued* a decTee of a 
decidedly hostile character, by which all American 
vessels and cargoes, arriving in any of the ports of 
France, or of countries occupied by French troops, 
were ordered to be seized and condemned ; but in No- 
vember of the same year, all the hostile decrees of the 
French were revoked, and commercial intercourse was 
renewed between France and the United States. 

2 *Er§i ind, however, continued her hostile decrees ; 
ant for the purpose of enforcing them, stationed before 
the principal ports of the United Stales, her ships of 
war, which intercepted the American merchantmen, 
and sent them to British ports as legal prizes. On one 
occasion, however, the insolence of a British ship of 
war received a merited rebuke. 

4. ^Commodore Rogers, sailing in the American 
frigate President, met,** in the evening, a vessel on the 
coast of Virginia. He hailed, but instead of a satis- 
factory answer, received a shot, in return, from the un- 
known vessel. A brief engagement ensued, and the 
guns of the stranger were soon nearly silenced, when 
Commodore Rogers hailed again, and was answered 
that the ship was the British sloop of war Little Belt, 
commanded by Captain Bingham. The Little Belt 
had eleven men killed and twenty-one wounded, while 
the President had only one man wounfled. 

5. •At this time the Indians on the western frontiers 
had become hostile, as was supposed through British 
influence; and in the fall of 1811, General Harrison, 
then governor of Indiana Territor}'^,* marched against 
the tribes on the Wabash. On his approach to the 
town of the Prophet, the brother of the celebrated Te- 
cumseh, the principal chiefs came out and proposed* a 
conference, and requested him to encamp for the night. 
Fearing treachery, the troops slept on their arms in 
order of battle. Larly on the following morning'* the 
camp was furiously assailed, and a bloody and doubtful 
contest ensued ; but after a heavy loss on both sides, 
the Indians were finally repulsed. -j 
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* Hdiana Territurv, separated from the Northwe>uem Territory in 1800, embraeed 
the jrareseat states of Indiana and Illinois. 

t TtiLi battle, called the Battle of Tippecanoe, was fought near the W. bank of Tip* 
pecanoe River. hJL Its jancttan with the Wabash, in tho northern part %>t TipiieooiMM 
County, Indiana 
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I Declaration op Wah, add 
Events in thk West. — 1. 'Karly 
ooHKODOD Dwii™. in April, 1812, congress passed' an 

• i^S, "•'* laying an emlDargo lor ninety days, on aU yessels 
*i^fflid within the jurisdiction of the United States. On tlte 
Himtf'^r. 4th of June following, a bill declaring war againsl 
dnnng™ Great Britain passed the house of representatives; and_ 
ixi'Mou™ on the 17th, the senate; andjon the 19th, thepresident 

a. mat 2. 'Exertions were immediately made to enlist 25,000 
•^{SS* men; to raise 50;000 volunteers; andlocallout 100,000 
'ofiftoiMn-; milJHa for [he defence of the seacoast and frontiers 
Henry Deatboru, of Massachusetts, an officer of the 
revolution, was appointed major-general and command- 
er-in-chief of the army. 
). Oitpj <m 3' '-^^ 'l*^ ^f"*^ °f t**^ declaration of war, General 
^J™^JJ^ Hull, ihen governor of Michigan Territory, was on his 
om^H^i "^^■'*^'' f''"™ Ohio to Detroit, with a force of two thou- 
sand men, with a view of putting an end lo the Indian 
hostilities on the northwestern frontier. Being vested 
with an authority to invade the Canadas, " if consistent 
with the safely of his own posts," on the 12ih of July 
(WtaiioM- he crossed the river Detroit* and encamped at Sand- 
laincdbi/ wieh,t with the professed object of marching upon the 
""a^V' British post at Maiden. J 

vicinTT or DiTHoiT. 4. 'In the mean time, the American 

post at Mackinaw^ was surprised, and ■ 

•er li Iha chg 

llie__E.la 

l bnnk at Dstroll Rlrar. 
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surrender demanded ; which was the first intimation of 
the declaration of war that the garrison had received. 
The demand was precipitately complied with,' and 
the British were thus put in possession of one of the 
strongest posts in the United States. Soon after, Ma- 
jor Van Home, who had been despatched by Gen- 
ral Hull to convoy a party approaching his camp 
with supplies, was defeated** by a force of British and 
Lidfms near Brownstown.* 

5. 'General Hull himself, after remaining inactive 
nearly a month in Canada, while his confident troops 
were daily expecting to be led against the enemy, sud- 
denly recrossed, in the night of the 7th of August, to 
the town and fort of Detroit, to the bitter vexation and 
disappointment of his officers and army, who could see 
no reason for thus abandoning the object of the ex- 

Sedition. ^He now sent* a detachment of several hun- 
red men, under Colonel Miller, to accomplish the ob- 
ject previously attempted by Major Van Home. In 
this expedition a large force of British and Indians, the 
latter under the famous Tecumseh, was met** and rout- 
ed with considerable loss, near the ground on which 
Van Home had been defeated. 

6. »0n the 16th of August General Brock, the Brit- 
ish commander, crossed the river a few miles above 
Detroit, without opposition, and with a force of about 
700 British troops and 600 Indians, immediately march- 
ed against the American works. While the American 
troops, advantageously posted, and numbering more 
than the combined force of the British and Indians, 
were anxiously awaiting the orders to fire, great was 
their mortification and rage, when all were suddenly 
ordered within the fort, and a white flag, in token of 
submission, was suspended from the walls. Not only 
the army at Detroit, but the whole territory, with all 
its forts and garrisons, was thus basely surrendered* to 
the British. 

7. *The enemy were as much astonished as the 
Amencans, at this unexpected result General Brock, 
in writing to his superior officer, remarked, " When I 
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* Brownatovn Is situated at the mouth of Brownstown Creek, a short distsace N. 
flrom the mouth of Huron River, about twenty miles S.W from Detroit (Map, p. 304. t 
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119. detail my good fortune you will be astonished." 'Giea- 
^^^„ etal Hull was afterwards exchanged for thirty British 
^"Sj prisoners, when his conduct was investigated by a court- 
martial. The court declined giving an opinion upon 
the charge of treason, but convicted him of cowardice 
and un office rli lie conduct He was sentenced to death, 
but was pardotied by the president ; but his name was 
ordered to be struck from the rolls of the army. 
•eMip. II. Events ON THE Niagara Frontier.' — 1. *Du- 
UTan ring the summer, arrangements were made for the in- 
trc^- i^ssion of Canada from another quarter. A body of 
^f" troops, consisting mostly of New York militia, was 
nail, collected on the Niagara frontier, and the command 
a^m given to General Stephen Van Rensselaer. Earlyoa 
m" the morning of the 13th of October, a detachment of 
two hundred and Iwenty-five men, under Col, Solomon 
Van Rensselaer, crossed the river, gained possession 
of the heights of Gueenstown,* and took a small bat- 
tery near lis summit. Van Rensselaer was wounded 
at the landing, and the assault was led by Captains 
Ogilvie and Wool. 
^aeritit 2. 'At the very moment of success, the enemy re- 
iccnu ceived a reinforcement of several hundred men under 
'^'" General Brock, These attempted to regain possession 
JSST of the battery, but ivere driven back by an inferior 
force under Captain Wool, and their leader, General 
Brock, was killed. In the afternoon, the British re- 
ceived a strong reinforcement from Fort Georgc,t while 
ail the exertions of General Van Rensselaer, during 
the day, could induce only about one thousand of hii 
troops to cross the river. These were attacked by a 
far superior force, and nearly all were killed or taken 
prisoners, in the very sight of twelve or fif- 
teen hundred of their brethren in arms on 
the opposite shore, who positively refused 
to embark, 

3. 'While these men asserted that the_ 
were willing to defend their country when 

Kln^arA River, el the fool uriluHiislnwn H«i(bu, hvm 

t FtH Oargi wna on ihp W. bnnk nf Ningsn Bivtf 
nearly a mila uuni L^kka Ontaili), (tjea Map.) 
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attacked, they professed to entertain scruples about 18 Id. 
carrying on offensive war by invading the enemy's Tu^oTw 
territory. * Unfortunately, these principles were en- 5^^^°*,^ 
tertained, and the conduct of the militia on this occa- nienfor re- 
gion defended by many of ♦he federal party, who were, enttark? 
generally, opposed to the war. umSt^'^t 

4. *Soon after the battle of Clueenstown, General thMtwinck- 
Tan Rensselaer retired from the service, and was sue- %\vhat 
ceeded* by General Alexander Smyth, of Virginia, ^^fs^ 
•This fffHcer issued an address,^ announcing his resolu- ^^fjf^ 
tior. of retrieving the honor of his country by another ». oct. u. 
attack on the Canadian frontier, and invited the young ^ ^'®^* *°* 
men of the country to share in the danger and glory ahcaiMt cf 
of the enterprise. But after collecting between four u^^qfoen. 
and QyQ thousand men, sending a small party across* ^^^\^ 
at Black Rock,* and making a show of passing with a 
large force, the design was suddenly abandoned, to the 
great surprise of the troops. Another preparation for 
an attack was made, and the troops were actually em- 
barked, when they were again withdrawn, and ordered 
to winter quarters. Dec 

III. Naval Events. — I. *Thus far the events of 4. ir/m//* 
the war, on the land, had been unfavorable to the SlmfofiL 
Americans; but on another element, the national ^J^r^ 
honor had been fully sustained, by a series of unex- 
pected and brilliant victories. *0n the 19th of August, j^^^ ,, 
the American frigate Constitution, of forty-four guns, 5. what i» 
commanded by Captain Isaac Hull, engaged the Brit- IhtcmSti- 
ish frigate Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, commanded giim^jS-e'? 
by Captain Dacres ; and after an action'^ of thirty min- ^ q^^^^ 
utes, compelled her to surrender. The Guerriere was ^^^^Jj^j*; 
made a complete wreck. Every mast and spar were 
shot away, and one-third of her crew was either kill- 
ed or wounded. 

2. "In October, an American sloop of war, the Wasp, e. of the, 
of eighteen guns, Captain Jones commander, while off vu^StA 
the coast of North Carolina, captured* the brig Frolic, ^, oct is 
of twenty-two guns, after a bloody conflict of three 
quarters of an hour. On boarding the enemy, to the 
surprise of the Americans, only three officers and one 

* Black Rock is on the E. bank of Niagara River, two and a half miles N from Buf 
bio, of which it may lie considered a suburb. (Seo Map, p. 306.) 
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1§12. seaman were found on the forecastle ^Ude the other 

" decks, slippery with blood, were covei*;d with the dead 

and the dying. The loss of the Frolic was about eighty, 
in killed and wounded, while that of the Wasp was 
only ten. On the same day the two vessels were cap- 
tured by a British seventy-four, 
a. Oct ». 3. ^ A few days later,* the frigate Unitea States, of 
fruaut ^o'^y*^®^'^ guJ^s, commanded by Commodore Decatur, 
United engaged^ the British frigate Macedonian, of forty-nine 
MwaSfh guns. The action continued nearly two hours, when 
b.'westof ^^® Macedonian struck her colors, being greatly in- 
'^liiSS?^ jured in her hull and rigging, and having lost, in killed 
and wounded, more than 100 men. The United States 
was almost entirely uninjured. Her loss was only five 
killed and seven wounded. The superiority oi the 
American gunnery in this action was remarkably con- 
spicuous. 
% Of the 4. *In December, the Constitution, then commanded 
^djava? ^y Commodore Bainbridge, achieved a second naval 
c. Dec. 2». victory ; capturing* the British frigate Java, carrying 
forty-nine guns and 400 men. The action occurred 
off St. Salvador,* and continued more than three hours. 
Of the crew of the Java, nearly 200 were killed and 
wounded ; of the Constitution, only thirty-four. The 
Java, having been made a complete wreckjjWas burned 
after the action. 
8. whatiB 5- ^^^ addition to these distinguished naval victories, 
'na^Vt^ Others, less noted, were frequently occurring. Nuraer- 
««^««^ ous privateers covered the ocean, and during the year 
1812, nearly three hundred vessels, more than fifty of 
which were armed, were captured from the enemy, 
and more than three thousand prisoners were taken. 
Compared with this, the number captured by the en- 
emy was but trifling. The American navy became 
the pride of the people, and in every instance it added 
to the national renown. 

* St. StUvador Is a large city on the eastern coast of BraxU. 
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1. EvEHTB in THE West and 
South.— 1. In the beginning of 
1813, the pnnoipal American forces 
ware arrarged in three diviaions. oojmooaBc psaar 
Tht army of the West was commanded by General 1818. 
Harrison ; Ike anny of the centre, under General Dear- i. wm iHr* 
bom, was on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, and on ^'aIH^ 
the Niagara frontier ; and fA« army o/McJVor/A, under ^W^U 
General Hampton, on the shores of Lake Champlain. ^"' 

2. *Shortly after the disnster which befell the army ^ tnuioe- 
under General Hull, the militia of the Western Slates, X^eS 
promptly obedient to the calls of their country, assem- ^^I'n^ 
bled in great numbers at different and dialani points, rendtri 
for the defence of the frontier, and the recovery of the 

lost territory. »lt was the design of General Harrison aiFium 
lo colled these forces at some point near the head of Tiwn/jS^ 
Ijake Erie, from which a descent should be made upon **■' 
the British posU at Detroit and Maiden. 

3. On the lOlh of January, General Winchester, Jui-u 
with about 800 men, an'ived at the rapids' of the Man- "- \!^J^ 
mce. Learning'' that a body of British and Indians '^Pv 
waa about to concentrate at the village of French town," an.<«^^ 
thirty miles in his advance, on the river Raisin ;t at the 'J^'j„, ,^ 
earnest solicitation of the inhabitants he detached' a s. ju w. 
small party under Colonels Lems and Allen for their 
protection. This parly, finding the enemy already in 
possesaionof the town, successfully attacked'' and routed i.ju, n. 
them ; and having encamped on the spot, was soon 

after joined' by the main body under General Win- cjun, 
cheater. 
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* 

1813« 4. 'Here, early on the morning of the 22d, the 

1. Give an Americans were attacked by General Proctor, who 

vSmii'af ^^^ marched suddenly from Maiden with a combined 

rrtnch- force of fifteen hundred British and Indians. The 

Americans made a brave defence against this superior 

force, and after a severe loss on both sides, the attack 

on the main body was for a time suspended ; when 

General Proctor, learning that General Winchester 

had fallen into the hands of the Indians, induced him^ 

by a pledge of protection to the prisoners, to surrender 

the troops under his command. 

a. Jan. 22. 5. a^he pledge was basely violated. General Proc- 

J^t?!S/ndJS tor marched back* to Maiden, leaving the wounded 

Fre^dbu without a guard, and in the power of the savages, who 

thtindiami wantonly put to death* those who were unable to travel, 

.Jan. aa. __^^fj.jg(j some, to Detroit for ransom at exorbitant 

prices, — and reserved others for torture. If the British 

officers did not connive at the destruction of the wound 

ed prisoners, they at least showed a criminal indifier 

ence about their fate. 

2.whaxwere 6. ^Greueral Harrison, who had already arrived at 

menS^$ the rapids of the Maumee, on hearing of the fate of 

^SnS^hii' General Winchester, at first fell back,® expecting an 

jan*23 ^^^^^^ iroT[i Proctor, but soon advanced** again with 

AFei). 1. about 1200 men, and began a fortified camp; which, 

in honor of the governor of Ohio, he named Fort 

May 1. Meigs.* <0n the first of May the fort was besieged by 

4. Of Gen. General Proctor, at the head of more than 2000 Bril- 

Proctor? . |_ J T !• 

ish and Indians. 

Mays. 7. fiFive days afterwards, Greneral Clay, advancing 

reia^^ to the relief of the fort, at the head of 1200 Kentuck- 

Gen, Clay? [^^^^ attacked and dispersed the besiegers ; but a Jargo 

body of his troops, while engaged in the pursuit, were 

May a themselves surrounded and captured. •On the eighth 

flio^oif- of May, most of the Indians, notwithstanding the eti- 

fr^l <ifif^ treaties of their chief, Tecumseh, deserted their allies : 

Mays, and on the following day. General Proctor abardoned 

the siege, and again retired to Maiden. 

doneby^ 8. ^In the latter part of July, about 4000 British and 

* Fbrt Mdffs was erected at the rapids of the Manmee, on the S. side of the river, 
nearly oppopite the fbrmer Bdtuh post of Naoineei ftuif % abort diftaaco ljf.W. ftovi tfat 
praaentvUliicBOfPerrysbaii. ^.^■- 
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Indians, the former under General Froctor, and the 1813* 

latter under Tecumseh, again appeared* befcre Fort ^^,^^ ^^ 
Mei^s, then commanded by General Clay. Finding '"^i^JJ*" 
the garrison prepared for a brave resistance, General a. juiysL 
Proctor, after a few days' siege, withdrew** his forces, b. July ss. 
and with 500 regulars and 800 Indians, proceeded 
against the fort at Lower Sandusky,* then garrisoned 
by only 150 men under Major Croghan, a youth of 
twenty- one. ^A summons demanding a surrender, ^ ^^f^^ 
nd accompanied with the usual threats of indiscrimi- tauoftfie 
ate slaughter in case of refusal, was answered by the nurender? 
young and gallant Croghan, with the assurance that 
he should defend the place to the leist extremity. 

9. *A cannonade from several six-pounders and a 2. Qf the at- 
howitzer was opened upon the fort, and continued un- 'sanduaky, 
til a breach had been effected, when about 500 of the ^S^enMi 
enemy attempted to cany the place by assault.* They ^ ^yg. ^ 
advanced towards the breach under a destructive fire 

of musketry, and threw themselves into the ditch, when 
the only cannon in the fort, loaded with grape shot, 
and placed so as to rake the ditch, was opened upon 
them with terrible effect. The whole British force, 1 

panic struck, soon fled in confusion, and hastily aban- 
doned the place, followed by their Indian allies. The 
loss of the enemy was about 150 in killed and wound- 
ed, while that 01 the Americans was only one killed 
and seven wounded. 

10. *In the mean time, each of the hostile parties 3. wtor^- 
was striving to secure the mastery of Lake Erie. By ^SS/oT/J* 
the exertions of Commodore Perry, an American squad- ]^*U^ 
ron, consisting of nine vessels carrying fifty-four guns, 

had been prepared for service ; while a British squad- 
ron of six vessels, carrying sixty-three guns, had been 
built and equipped under the superintendence of Com- 
modore Barclay. 

1 1. ^On the tenth of September the two squadrons sept w. 
met near the western extremity of Lake Erie. In the Jijc^wn/*^ 
beginning of the action the fire of the enemy was di- 52» J^JJ* 
rected principally against the Lawrence, the flag-ship ^^ 
of Commodore Perry, which in a short time be.',ame 

* Lamer Smdu$k» if tUoaled on Um W> bank of SandiMky Rlvar, about flilMii iiiU<n 
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U13* an unmanageable wreck, having all her crew, except 
four or five, either killed or wounded. Commodore 
Perry, in an open boat, then left her, and transferred 
his flag on board the Niagara ; which, passing through 
the enemy's line, poured successive broadsides into five 
of their vessels, at half pistol shot distance. The wind 
favoring, the remainder of the squadron now came up, 
and at four o'clock every vessel of the enemy had sur- 
rendered. 
I. What 12. ^Intelligence of this victory was conveyed to 
jtwedtktt Harrison in the following laconic epistle: " We have 
**''^ met the enemy, and they are ours." The way to Mai- 
den being now opened, the troops of Harrison were 
A. Sept. ST. embarked,' and transported across the lake ; but Gen- 
eral Proctor had already retired with all his forces. 
Oct c He was pursued, and on the 5th of October was over- 
taken on the river Thames,* about eighty miles from 
Detroit 
i.mvean- ^^- *His forces were found advantageously drawn 
tS^atlieoT ^P ^c^oss a narrow strip of woodland, having the river 
the ThoMM. on the left, and on the right a swamp — occupied by a 
large body of Indians under Tecumseh. On the first 
charge, the main body of the enemy in front was bro- 
ken ; but on the left the contest with the Indians raged 
for some time with great fury. Animated by the voice 
and conduct of their leader, the Indians fought with 
determined courage, until Tecumseh himself was slain. 
The victory was complete ; nearly the whole force of 
Procter being killed or taken. By a rapid flight Proc- 
tor saved hin\self, with a small portion of his cavalry. 
%.whatwer6 ^^- 'This important victory effectually broke up the 
S^hiv^' §freat Indian confederacy of which Tecumseh was the 
toryi head; recovered the territory which Hull had lost; 
4. What had ^ud terminated the ^var on the western frontier. *But 
hy'tt^St' before this, the influence of Tecumseh had been ex- 
ioSawSi? ®^^^^ "P°^ ^^^ southern tribes, and the Creeks had 
taken up the hatchet, and commenced a war of plun- 
der and devastation. 
». Aug 10. 15. 'Late m August,** a large body of Creek Indians 

• The Thamfs, a river, of Upper .Canada, flows S.W., and enters the southeastern ex 
tremlty of Lake St Cl&tr. The battle at fhe TfajuMs \vas foqght near a place €alli# 
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eurprised Fort MimSj'and massacred nearly three hun- 1813. 
dred persons ; men. women, and children. On the , vnuuii 
receipt 0/ this intelligence, General Jackson, at the ^^'^ 
head of a body of Tennessee militia, marched into the ForiMtau; 
Creek country. A detachment of nine hundred men S^Sw 
under General Colfee surrounded a body of Indians at ^"^f 
Tallushatchee,t east of the Cooaa River, and killed" ■-«"'■* 
■bout two hundred, not a single warrior escaping;. 

16. 'The battles'' of Talladega, J Au lessee,^ Emucfau,|j b. no», 1, 
■nd others, soon followed; m all which the Indians j'^'^.'iJi't 
were defeated, although not without considerable loss !i„"|53J,M 
to the Americans. The Creelis made their last stand tainttn im 
at the great bend of the Tallapoosa ; called by the In- and the f*- 
dians Tohopeka,T and by the whites Horse Shoe Bend. *"'"' 

17. *Herc about one thousandof their ivarrjors, with i oimim 
their women and children, had assembled in a fort S^t!^\^ 
strongly fortifietl. To prevent escape, the bend was ^J^'^J? 
encircled by a strong detachment under General Cof- s»o«»nit 
fee, while the main body, under General Jackson, ad- 
vanced against the works in front These were car- 
ried by assault; but the Indians, seeing no avenue of 
escape, and disdaining to surrender, continued to fight, 

with desperation, until nearly all were slain. Only 

two or three Indian warriors were taken prisoners. In 

this battle' the power of the Creeks was broken, and e. Attirci.tr, 

their few remaining chiefe soon after sent in their sub- ""■ 

■nission. 

18. 'With the termination of the British and Indian ^^^*^ 
war in the West, and the Indian war in the South, the tvmniuni 
latter extending into the spring of 1814, we now re- 
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1813j turn to resume the narrative of events on the northern 

frontier. 
i.whatex- II. Events in the North. — 1. 'On the 25th of 
tot^iinder' April, General Dearborn, with 1700 men, embarked 
Qm^iear- ^^ Sackett's Harbor,* on board the fleet of Commodore 
^Aprui Chauncey, with the design of making an aitack on 
Yorkjt the capital of Upper Canada, the gieat depos- 
itory of British military stores, whence the western 
2.whato(i- posts Were supplied. ^On the 27th the troops landed, 
^UMdingi^ although opposed at the water's edge by a large force 
of British and Indians, who were soon driven back to 
the garrison, a mile and a half distant 
8. Give an 2. ^Led on by General Pike, the troops had already 
^"wnt carried one battery by assault, and were advancing 
ItitZd The against the main works, when the enemy's magazine 
^orkf^ blew up, hurling immense quantities of stone and tim- 
ber upon the advancing columns, and killing and 
wounding more than 200 men. The gallant Pike 
was mortally wounded, and the troops were, for a mo- 
ment, thrown into confusion ; but recovering from the 
shock, they advanced upon the town, of which they 
soon gained possession. General Sheaffe escaped with 
the principal part of the regular troops, but lost all his 
baggage, books, and papers, and abandoned public 
property to a large amount 
^'mtf^^ 3. *The object of the expedition having been at- 
tquadron taincd, the squadron returned to Sackett's Harbor, bu* 
6. Give an ^oou after Sailed for the Niagara frontier. •The Brit- 
^^aaaX ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Opposite Canadian shore, being informed of 
^Sackett's the departure of the fleet, seized the opportunity of 
making an attack on Sackett's Harbor. On the 27th 
of May, their squadron appeared beiore the town, and 
May 29. On the moming of the 29th, one thousand troops, com- 
manded by Sir George Prevost, effected a landing. 

4. "While the advance of the British was checked 
by a small body of regular troops, General Brown ral- 
lied the militia, and directed their march towards the 
landing ; when Sir George Prevosit, believing that his 



• Sackett's Harbor is on the S. side of Black River Bay, at the mouth of Black River, 
and at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario. 

t York, which has now assumed the early Indian name of TVronto, is situated »■ 
Ihe N.W. shore of Lake Ontario, about thirty-five miles N. fronj Miagara. 



$.T^ result 
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retreat was about to be cut off^ re-embarked his troops 1§18« 
so hastily, as to leave behind most of his wounded. 

. 5. *0n the very day of the appearance of the British i. what 
before Sackett's Harbor, the American fleet and land ^SiZiwi 
rroops made an attack on Fort George, on the Niagara ^^mlSS^ 
frontier ; which, after a short defence, was abandoned* "*2m//** 
by the enemy. The British then retreated to the a.MaysT. 
heights at the head of Burlington Bay,* closely pur- 
sued by Generals Chandler and Winder at the head 

f a superior force. In anight attack** on the Amer- D.Jiiiief. 
can camp, the enemy were repulsed with consider- 
able loss; although in the darkness and confusion, 
both Generals Chandler and Winder were taken 
prisoners. 

6. ^During the remainder of the summer few events s. ivhatm 
of importance occurred on the northern frontier. Im- ^uunSS 
mediately after the battle of the Thames, General Har- Sr^a^'^ 
rison, with a part of his regular force, proceeded to J^^^'S? 
Buffalojt where he arrived on the 24th of October. 

Soon after, he closed his military career by a resig- 
nation of his commission. General Dearborn had 
previously withdrawn from the service, and his com- 
mand had been given to General Wilkinson. 

7. 'General Armstrong, who had recently been ap- , i^^^ ^ 
pointed secretary of war, had planned another invasion '^^^^ 
of Canada. The army of the centre, under the im- &n. Arm- 
meditite command of General Wilkinson, and that of 

the North, under General Hampton, were to unite at 
some point on the St. Lawrence, and co-operate for the 
reduction of Montreal. 

8. *After many difficulties and unavoidable delays, oMimbiiig 
late in the season the scattered detachments of the army §^^^cMion 
of the centre, comprising about 7000 men, embarked* (iftfietroopd 
from French Creek,t down the St. Lawrence. 'The ^:aiJean 
jprogress of the army being impeded by numerous par- ^gJ^^J.^ 
lies of the enemy on the Canada shore. General Brown anoresuu 
was landed and sent in advance to disperse them. On duion. 



* Burlington Bay is at tho western extremity of Lake Ontario, thirty -five mites W 
from Nia|(t.ra. 

t Buffalo City, N. Y., is situated at the northeastern extremity of Lalce Erie, nea; 
the outlet of the ialce, and on the N. side of Buffalo Creeic, which constitutes its harbor 

X n^neh Creek enters the St Lawrence from the 8. in Jeflerson County, twenty 
miles N. from SftUtett't Harbor 
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1§13« the 1 1th an engagement occurred near Williamsburg,* 

^■"^ in which the Americans lost more than 300 m killed 

and wounded. The British loss was less than 200. 

On the next day the army arrived at St Regis,t when 

General Wilkinson, learning that the troops expected 

from Plattsburg:|: would be unable to join him, was 

forced to abandon the project of attacking Montreal 

He then retired with his forces to French Mills,^ where 

he encamped for the winter. 

I. What 9. *ln the latter part of the yea^r, a few events de- 

^Sredmi Serving notice occurred on ,the Niagara frontier^ In 

^j^wSlrin December, General McClure, commanding at Fort 

firt^cftle Greorge, abandoned* that post on the approach of the 

ytarJ British ; havmg previously reduced the Canadian vil- 

b nee. 10^ lage of Newark || to ashes. •» A few days later, a force 

c Dec 19. of British and Indians surprised and gained possession* 

of Fort Niagara ; and in revenge for the burning of 

Newark, the villages of Youngstown,^ Lewiston,** 

Manchester,ttand the Indian Tuscarora village;}::!: were 

reduced to ashes. On the 30th, Black Rock and Buf- 

Dcc 30. falo were burned. 

s. whatu ' ni. Naval Events, and Events on the Seacoast, 
niiaftSit- — 1- 'During the year 1813, the ocean was the theatre 
^year%m ^^ niany sanguinary conflicts between separate armed 
8 Give an "^^^sels of England and the United States. "On the 
iu^untqf 24th of February, the sloop of war Hornet, commanded 
^tioeenthe by Captain Lawrence, engaged** the British brig^Pea- 
he^peacocki, cock, of about equal force. After a fierce conflict of 
d. off^the only fifteen minutes, the Peacock stpuck her colors, 
marara. displaying, at the same time, a signal of distress. She 

* JVilliamsburg is on the northern shore of the St. Jjawrence, ninety miles ftom 
Lake Ontario, and about the same distance S.W. from Montreal. 

t 5^. Rejps is on the S. I>ank of the St. Lawrence, at the northwestern extremity of 
Franklin County, N. Y., twenty-five miles N.E. from WiDiamsbui^. 

t Platttbur^, the capital of Clinton County, N. Y., is situated mostly on the N. side 
of Saranac Kiver, at its entrance into Cumberland Bay, a small branch of Lake Chimi 
pfein. It is about 145 miles, in a direct line, from Albany. 

$ The place called Freiuh Mills, since named Fort Covington^ from General Coving 
ton, who fell at the battle of Williamsbni^, is at the fork of Salmon River, in Frank- 
liu County, i ine miles E. from St. Regis. 

II J^ewark now called J^iagara, lies at the entrance of Niagara River into Lake Oo 
lario, ophite Fort Niagara. (See Map, p. 306.) 

IT Youv^gtfivon is one mile S. from Fort Niagara. 
. ** Levaiston is seven miles S. from Fort Niagara. (See Map, p. 308.) 
' t^ The village of Manchester, now called Jfiagara Falls, is on the Amertnan side of 
tie'** Great Cataract,** fourteen miles from Lake Ontario. (Map, p. 300, and p. 319.) 

XX The TuMcarora Viilags is three or four miles B. fromLeii tston. (See MaiN- p. 308^^ 
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was found to be sinking rapidly, and although the 1§18* 
greatest exertions were made to save her crew, she — 
went down in a few minutes, carrying with her nine 
British seamen, and three brave and generous Amer^ 
icans. 

2. *The tide of fortune, so long with the AmericansL i. uTtof m* 
now turned in favor of the British. On the return of gSenVtm 
Captain Lawrence to the United States, he was pro- JgJSJJS 
moted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, then ^^^JJJ^JJf* 
lying in Boston harbor. With a crew oi newly en Bfumnont 
listed men, partly foreigners, he hastily put to sea on 

the ist of June, in search of the British frigate Shan- 
non ; which, with a select crew, had recently appeared 
off the coast, challenging any American frigate of equal 
force to meet her. On the same day the two vessels ju* l 
met, and engaged with great fury. In a few minutes 
every officer who could take command of the Ches- 
apeake was either killed or wounded ; the vessel, 
greatly disabled in her rigging, became entangled with 
ihe Shannon ; the enemy boarded, and, after a short, 
but bloody struggle, hoisted the British flag. 

3. *The youthful and intrepid Lawrence, who, by s. ivfuu it 
his previous victory and magnanimous conduct, had cSt^imo- 
become the favorite of the nation, w^ mortally wound- IJSSnSS 
ed early in the action. As he was carried below, he ^^**'^*owfi 
issued his last heroic order, " DonH give up the ship ;" 

words which are consecrated to his memory, and which 
have become the motto of the American navy. The 
bodies of Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow — 
the second in command — were conveyed to Halifax, 
where they were interred with appropriate civil and 
military honors ; and no testimony of respect that was 
due to their memories was left unpaid. 

4. 'On the i4th of August, the American brig Ar- Am. t*. 
gus, after a successful cruise in the British Channel, in a. whatia 
which she captured more than twenty English vessels, ^^^& 
was herself captured, after a severe combat, by the brig KScSft 
Pelican, a British vessel of about equal force. *In 4. Qftj^ 
September following, the British brig Boxer surren- ^f^'^Jf* 
dered* to the American brig Enterprise, near the coast ^^. ^^ 
of Maine, after an engagement of forty minutes. The mandSwf 
commanders of botn vessels fell in the action, and were •• ^^^ ^ 
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i813< interred beside each other at Portland, with militaiy 

' honors. 

I, iwbu* 5. 'During the summer, Captain Porter, of the frig- 
Sj^'fSL aie Essea, after a long and successful cruise in the 
'"y^au Atlantic, visited the Pacific Ocean, Where he captured 
^™*' a great number of British vessels. Eariy in the fol- 
•.Mirekst lowing year, the Essex was captured' in the harbor of 
""■ Valpaxaiso,* by a British frigate and sloop of superior 
1 miaisf force. "The numerous privateers, which, during this 
^j^^Sf year, as well as the former, visited all parts of the 
wortd, and seriously annoyed the British shipping, ia 
g^eneral sustained the high character which ibe Amer^ 
loan flag bad already gained for daring and intrepidity, 
and generous treatment of the vanquished. 
*. atrx en & 'Meanwhile, on the seacoast, a disgraceful war of 
"^air^ havoc and destruction was carried on by large detach- 
""aawt*" '"^'''3 ftoxn the British navy. Most of the shipping in 
Delaware Bay was destroyed. Early in ihe season, a 
British squadron entered the Chesapeake, and plun- 
dered and burned several villages. At Hampton,t thn 
inhabitants were subjected to the grossest outrages from 
the brutal soldiery. The blockade- of the northern 
ports fell into the handa of Commo- 
dore Hardy, a brave and honorable 
otScer, whose conduct is pleasingly 
contrasted with that of the comman- 
der of the squadron'in the Cliesapeakei. 

SECTION IV. 

FKtMCIPAL EVENTS OF 1814, 

DmsroNS, 

1. Xtmtt m tJie Sfagara FTmaiBf.~n. gtentt At 
lAt BiciTutyaf Late CAomplafti.— /W. Beenit 
m tfi* AtlajUfc CbMt.— /F. «»Bft(H (ft« aoWA, 
and Clou o/ tlu War. 

TffB Niagara Frontier. — 1. *A fe* 

- -.n warfare, which occurred in the early 

p.aii part of this year, have already been narrated'' .n th« 

•Fo!j«7«lw, thepriodpslportofChm, iion ■bsjartbaPaddiiOaiu, •IxtjpmM 

_t Bamplm, In ViT^nI&, lo dtutad Dsrtb ot June* Ktrer, new tU mouHi, ud on Dm 
W, tfdi tf BunpUm Biyer, ■boat ■ mlla from Iti aaaaoM into BuipUii Budi. 
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previous section. lEarly in the season, 2000 men, 1814. 
under General Brown, were detached from the army ' j ij^Iik" 
. of General Wilkinson, arA marched lo Sackelt's Hat- ^f^"S 
bor, but were soon after ordered to the Niagara fron- sroani 
tier, in contemplation of another invasion of Canada. 

2. *Early on the morning of the 3d of July, Gen- JiUrs. 
erals Scott and Ripley, at the head of about 3000 men, \^^^ 
crossed the Niagara River, and surprised and took pes- '^j'^" 
session of Fort Erie" without opposition. On the fol- I^'S!"^ 
lowing day, General Brown advanced with the main ahufj^ 
body of his forces to Chippeway ;t where the enemy, 

jnder General Hiall, were intrenched in a strong po- 
Btion. On the morning of the 5th, General Riall ap- jiiiyt 
peared before the American camp, and ihe two armies 
met in the open field ; but after a severe battle, the 
enemy withdrew lo their tntrencbments, with a loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing, of about 500 men. I'he 
total American loss was 338. 

3. Kjeneral Riall, after his defeat, fell back upon i.q/'"u 
Q,ueenslown,and thence to Burlington Heights, J where ("SKlftS 
he was strongly reinforced by General Drummond, ^^{f^^ 
who assumed the command. The Americans ad- ^|^* 
vanced and encamped near the Falls of Niagara.^ 

About sunset on the evening of the 25lh, the enemy juirn 
again made their appearance, and the two armies en- 
gaged at Lundy's L^ne,[| within a short distance of the 
Fall?, where was fought the most obstinate bailie tha 
occurred during the war. 



* Fort Erie !■ on Ibe Canada alile at MeiBA 
(B» Hap. p. 300.) 

t Ck^imv ym-v' 1» ™ ih* W. Imiik or Nlauum Rlt 

U tbe moalL of Chippeway Creeli. Iwo niilea a. "^ 

fUla, »«! ■l;:l«n mile. N. fnini Pun Erie. The 
3ilt\ 5lb wa* ToiiEblla tho plaLo od Itw B. aLiIoon 
{9« Map ; alia ,S):.p. p. 30iJ.) 

t Bnrlagim Heigku lie W. ami B. ol BarilDE 



UaUdavBTi pntcljilce 
of thander. wblcb inay 
of fideta or twor'" '"^ 
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1814* 4 'General Scott, leading the advance, first engaged 

1 Qivean ^^ enemy, and contended Tor an hour against a force 

«e^^^<^ greatly his superior ;, when both parties were rein- 

part qfthe forced by the main bodies of the two armies, and the 

battle was renewed with increased fury. Major Jes- 

sup, in the mean time, had fallen upon the flank and 

rear of the enemy ; and, in the darkness, General Riall 

and his suite were made prisoners. As the British 

artillery, placed on an eminence, sorely annoyed the 

* Americans in every part of the field, it became evident 

that the victory depended upon carrying the battery. 
% Of the 5. ^Colonel Miller was asked if he could storm the 
^Rntith battery. " I can try, sir," was the laconic answer. 
battery. Placing himself at the head of his regiment, he ad- 
vanced steadily up the ascent, while every dis- 
charge of the enemy's cannon and musketry rapidly 
thinned his ranks. But nothing could restrain the 
impetuosity of his men, who, in a desperate charge, 
gained possession of the battery ; and the American 
line was immediately formed upon the ground pre- 
viously occupied by the enemy. 
tAVhatfur- 6. 'The attention of both armies was now directed 
iagiSSi^!f to this position ; and three desperate and sanguinary 
and^^i^ efforts were made by the whole British force to regain 
eaSiluSi 1^ but without success. In the third attempt Greneral 
Drummond was wounded, when his forces, beaten back 
with a heavy loss, were withdrawn ; and the Amer- 
icans were left in- quiet possession of the field. The 
British force engaged in this action was about 5000 
men, nearly one-third greater than that of the Amer- 
ican. The total loss of the former was 878 men, of 
the latter 858. 
4 What ^' *^6"6^*^ls Brown and Scott having been wound- 
c^^«ir^- ed, the command devolved upon General Ripley, who 
place, and deemed it prudent to retire to Fort Erie ; where, on 
foiiowedUm the 4th of August, he was besieged by General Drum? 
%nt'^Zp "lond, at the head of 5000 men. Soon after, General 
{///£a^ Gaines arrived at the fort, and being the senior officer, 
p«*f*^^ took the command. Early on the morning of the 15tlu 
, the enemy made an assault upon the fort, but were 

repulsed with a loss of nearly a thousand men. 

8 On the 1 7th- of September, General Brown haying 
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previously resumed the command, a successful sortie III14. 
was made from the fort, and the advanced works of the ' 

besiegers were destroyed. The enemy soon after re- 
tired to Fort George, on learning that General Izard 
was «i^proaching from Plattsburg, with reinforcements 
for :he American army. In Novemoer, Fort Erie was 
abandoned* and destroyed, and the American troops, «.Nov.i. 
recrossing the river, went into winter quarters at Buf- 
£[ilo,»» Black Rock,« and Batavia.* h.N.i).iii. 

II. Events in the Vicinitt of Lake Champlain. — ^^^,^ 
. *Late in February, General Wilkinson broke up 'thATMnt- 
ais winter quarters at French Mills,** and removed his oSi^mi' 
army to Plattsburg. In March, he penetrated into Can- ^St^lS? 
ada, and attacked* a body of the enemy posted at La ^^^^ ^^^ 
Colle,t on the Sorel ; but being repulsed with consid- «. Marck m 
crable loss, he again returned to Plattsburg, where he 
was soon after superseded in command by General 
Izard. 

2. *In August, General Izard was despatched to the «.H7Utt 
Niagara frontier with 5000 men, leaving General toSSfSf 
Macomb in command at Plattsburg with only 1500. ^^"^ 
The British in Canada having been strongly reinforced o«»- *«^' 
by the veterans who had served under Wellington, in 
Europe, early in September Sir George Prevost ad- 
vanced against Plattsburg, at the head of 14,000 men, 

and at the same time an attempt was made to destroy 
the American flotilla on Lake Champlain, commanded 
by Commodore MacDonough. 

3. •On the 6th of September, the enemy arrived at i. Qio^ m 
Plattsburg. The troops of General Macomb withdrew SKSyf 
across the Saranac ;' and, during four days, withstood ^^S^'a^ 
all the attempts of the enemy to force a passage. About pJJ^JJJ^Jf 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 11th, a general iN.p.sti! 
cannonading^ was commenced on the American works; ^^^ "• 
and, soon after, the British fleet of Commodore Dow- 

nie bore down and engaged that of Commodore Mac- 
Donough, lying in the harbor. After an action of two 



* B4tte9M, the capital of Genesee Ckranty, N. Y., ts situated on Tonawanda Oreeki 
About forty miles N.E. from Builklo. 

> t La ColUy on the W. bank of the Sorel, is the first town in Canada N of the Can- 
ada line. l<n Colle Mill, where the principal battle occurred, was three cilles N. fma 
llMvillag« TOdeltown. . 

14* 
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1814. hoxiTs, the guns of the enemy's squadron wore silenced, 
' and most of their vessels captured. 

V^rStS ^' *'^'^^ ^^^^^® ^" the land continued until nightfall. 
tht progren Three dcsoerate but unsuccessful attempts were made 

Und remit i ^i t-» • • i i i i * 

Q/" the ao- by the British to cross the stream, and storm the Amer- 
tenS? _ ican works. After witnessing the capture of the fleet, 
the efforts of the enemy relaxed, and, at dusk, they 
commenced a hasty retreat ; leaving behind their sick 
and woi^nded, together with a large quantity of military 
stores. The total British loss, in killed, wounded, pria> 
oners, and deserters, was estimated at 2500 men. 
' i,whai III. Events on the Atlantic Coast. — 1. *0n the 
SrrS wi return of spring the British renewed their practice of 
'iherSurn V^^^Y plundering on the waters of the Chesapeake^ and 
qftprine^^ made frequent inroads on the unprotected settleffiCnte 
Aug. i». along its borders. 'On the 19th of August, the British 
iaid^d S^^^^^^j Ross, landed at Benedict, on the Patuxent,* with 
umdingani 5000 men, and commenced his march towards Washing- 
^bjuwi ton. *The American flotilla, under Commodore Bar- 
AmeriSm ^^7) ^Y i°g farther up the river was abandoned an d burned. 
jumua? 2. 'Instead of proceeding directly to Washington, 
icS^^ the enemy passed higher up the Patuxent, and ap- 
S?^ty^ preached the city by the way of Bladensburg.f Here 
*v^m»"tLt ^ stand was made,* but the militia fled after a short 
^ttdM^ resistance ; although a body of seamen and marines. 
Hj:^«d « under Commodore Barney, maintained their ground 
ten. until they were overpowered by numbers, and the 
a. Aug. M. commodore taken prisoner. The enemy then proceed- 
ed 10 Washington, burned the capitol, president's house, 
and many other buildings, after which they made a 
hasty retreat to their shipping. 
J- w^<gjj 3. 'In the mean time, another portion of the fleet as- 
meantime, ceuded the Potomac, and, on the 29th, reached Alex- 
poS^tSn^ andria;Jthe inhabitants of which were obliged to pur- 
the/teet ^^^g^^ the preservation of their city from pillage and 
^ burning, by the surrender of all the merchandise in the 
town, and the shipping at the wharves. 



• The Patnment Kiver enters the Chesapeake from the N. W., twenty miles N. from 
the mouth of the Potomac. Benedict Is on the W. bank of the Pataxent, twenty-flw 
foiles from it£ mouth, and thirty-five miles S.£. from Washington, 
t Blad^nshurg Is six miles N.E. from Washinsrton. (See Map, p. 296.) 
t AUeM/ndriou, inclnded in the District of (Columbia until 184d, is on the W. buk of 
die Potomac, seven miles below Washington. (See Map, p. 296.) 
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4. 'After the successful attack on Washington, Gen- 1814> 
eral Ross sailed up the Chesapeake ; and, on the 12th i. mai/a,' 
of September, landed at North Point,' fourteen miles '^^^^ 
from Baltimore ; and immediately commenced his h™< ••^ 
march towards the city. In a slight skirjnish General fiimi^im 
Ross was killed, but the enemy, under the command of ». bmm«p 
Cdonel Brooke, continued the inarch, and a battle of '*'"*■ 
one hour and twenty minutes was fought with a body 

of niilitia under General Strieker. The militia then 
reirealed in good order to ihe defences of the city, 
where ihe enemy made their appearance the next 

5. *By this time, the fleet had advanced up the Pa- a aivim 
tapsco," and commenced a bombardment on Fort "^alaM 
McHenry,t which was continued during the day, and ^"tHnrg. 
mostof the following night, but without making any eoBt is. h, 
unfavorable impression, either upon the strength of the 

work, or the spirit of the garrison. 'The land forces a ^vKm u 
of the enemy, after remaining all day in front of the 'f^fj/' 
American works, and making many demonstrations of 
attack, silently withdrew early the next morning,' and c. aepLii. 
during the folloiving night, embarked on board their 
- shipping. 

6. 'In the mean time, the coasts of New England ' 'i'^*' 
Jid not escape the ravages of war. Formidable squad- iin fooron 
rons were kept up before ihoports of New York, New 'seS'Si^ 
London, and Boston ; and a vast quantity of shipping '''^' 
feH into the hands of the enemy. In August, Sloning- 

tonj was bombarded'' by Commodore Hardy, and sev- d. Am. >, a, 
era! attempts were made to land, which were success- i.b7i«im™ 
fully opposed by the militia. niwra?™ 

IV. Events in the South, and Close of the War. "Q^,^^- 
— 1. 'During the month of August, several British 5""''fg- 
jhips of war arrived at the Spanish port of Pensacola, imt 
took possession of ihc forts, with the 
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1814* consent of the authorities, and Atted out an expedition 

• ^~^ against Fort Bowyer,* commanding the entrance to 

the bay and harbor of Mobile. t After the loss of a 

ship of war, and a considerable number of men in 

a. Port at- killed and wounded,' the armament returned to Pen 

tacked Sep- ^^^^l^ 
t«mber 16. sacoia. 

. What woM 2. ^General Jackson, then commanding at the South 
g^MT^^ after having remonstrated in vain with the governoi 
of Pensacola, for affording shelter and protection to th« 
enemies of the United States, marched against ^ht 
•. Nov. 7 place, stormed** the town, and compelled the British to 
o.njv.9 evacuate* Florida. Returning to his head-quarters at 
Mobile, he received authentic information that prep- 
arations were making for a formidable invasion ol 
Louisiana, and an attack on New Orleans, 
a. Dec. «. 3« *He immediately repaired*^ to that city, which he 
2. What i» found in a state of confusion and alarm. By his ex- 
arHvai in ortions. Order and confidence were restored ; the militia 
j«Sm, and were organized ; fortifications were erected ; and, final- 
fMoSarn ly? martial law was proclaimed; which, although a 
"^m?^ violation of the constitution, was deemed indispensable 
for the safety of the country, and a measure justified by 
necessity. 
8. Of the 4. ^On the 5th of December a large British squad- 
theBritish TOTi appeared off the harbor of Pensacola, and on the 
Sldmeen- 10th entered Lake Borgne,} the nearest avenue of ap- 
^an'Se p^oach to New Orleans. Here a small squadron of 
Borffne? American gun-boats, Under Lieutenant Jones, was «Lt 
tacked, and after a sanguinary conflict, in which the 
killed and wounded of the enemy exceeded the whole 
e. Dec. 14. number of the Americans, was compelled to surrender.* 
i.whatoe- 5. ^On the 22d of December, about 2400 of the 
the day and enemy reached the Mississippi, nine miles below New 
SJassST? Orleans, § where, on the following night, they were 
surprised by an unexpected and vigorous attack upon 
their camp, which they succeeded in repelling, after a 
loss of 400 men in killed and wounded. 

* Fort Bowyer^ now called J«brt Morgan^ Is on Mobile Point, on the E. side <if thi 
ntrance to Mobile Bay, thirty miles 8. from Mobile. 

t Mobile, in Alabama, is on the W. side of the river of the same name, near its en 
trance into Mobile Bay. (See Map, p. 313.) 

t The entrance to this lake or bay is about sixty miles N.E. froiK Now Orleans 
|Bee also Notes on p. 193.) 

I For a description of JVew OrfMn« see Note page 391. 
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6. 'Jackson now withdrew his troops to his intrench- 
ments, four miles below the city. On the 28th of De- 
cember and 1st of January, these were vigorously can- 
nonaded by the enemy, but without success. On the 
morning of the 8th of Januarj', General Packenham, 
the commander-in-chief of the British, advanced against 
the American intrenchments with the main body of his 
army, numbering more than 12,000 men. 

7. ^Behind their breastworks of cotton bales, which 
o balls could penetrate, 6000 Americans, mostly mi- 
itia, but the best marksmen in the land, silently await- 

ad the attack. When the advancing columns had ap- 
proached within reach of the batteries, they were met 
by an incessant and destructive cannonade ; but clos- 
ing their ranks as fast as they were opened, they con- 
tinued steadily to advance, until they came within 
reach of the American musketry and rifles. The ex- 
tended American line now presented one vivid stream 
of fire, throwing the enemy into confusion, and cover- 
ing the plain with the wounded and the dead. 

8. 'In an attempt to rally his troops. General Pack- 
enham was killed ; General Gibbs, the second in com- 
mand, was mortally wounded, and General Keene 
severely. The enemy now fled in dismay from the 
certain death which seemed to await them ; no one 
was disposed to issue an order, nor would it have been 
obeyed had any been given. General Lambert, on 
wlwm the command devolved, being unable to check 
the flight of the troops, retired to his encampment, 
leaving 700 dead, and more than 1000 wounded, on 
the field of battle. The loss of the Americans was only 
seven killed and six wounded. The whole British 
army hastily withdrew and retreated to their shipping. 

9. *This was the last important action of the war on 
the land. The rejoicings of victory were speedily fol- 
lowed by the welcome tidings that a treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain had been 
concluded in the previous December. A little later 
the war lingered on the ocean, closing there, as on the 
land, with victory adorning the . aurels of the republic. 
In February, the Constitution captured the Cyane and 
the Levant off the Island of Madeira ;* and in March, 
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1815. the Horiet captured the brig Penguin, off the coast of 
Brazil. The captured vessels, in both cases, were 
stronger in men and in guns than the victors. 
1814. ^^- *^^he opposition of a portion of the federal party 
a. See p. 307. to the War has already been mentioned.* The dissat- 
iiSd^\hR isfaction prevailed somewhat extensively throughout 
TSuifed- ^^^ New England States ; and, finally, complaints were 
erai party made, that the general governnfent, looking upon the 
andJ'the New England people with uncalled-for jealousy, did 
tf^manyS ^^t afford them that protection to which theii burthen 
SnJtarZi of the expenses of the war entitled them. 1 hey like- 
peopui ^igg complained that the war was badly managed ; 
and some of the more zealous opponents of the admin- 
istration proposed, that not only the militia, but the 
revenue also, of the New England States, should be 
retamed at home for their own defence. 
%whatcon- 11. ^Finally, in December, 1814, a convention of 
^aSsembioT delegates appointed by the legislatures of Massachu- 
*'S}&'^^' setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and a partial 
^^^f' representation from Vermont and New Hampshire, 
assembled at Hartford, for the purpose of considering 
the grievances of which the people complained, and 
for devising some measures for their redress. 
t.Hmotoas 12. ^The convention was denounced in the Severest 
Sonregard- terms, by the friends of the administration, who branded 
/HenM^qf it with odium, as giving encouragement to the enemy, 
fyfrtuioni' ^^^ ^^ bei«g treasonable to the general government 
i.what is *The proceedings of the convention, however, were not 
^oatedi^a as objectionable as many anticipated ; its most import- 
%enti^T ant measure being the recommendation of several 
amendments to the constitution, and a statement of 
grievances, many of which were real, but which ne- 
ts. Of party cessarily arose out of a state of war. *As the news of 
feeiingB? peace arrived soon after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, the causes of disquiet were removed ; but 
party feelings had become deeply embittered, and, to 
this diy, the words, " Hartford Convei don," are, with 

ivhat A ^^"y> ^ t^^^ ^^ reproach. 
'aUqfthA 1 3. ^In the month of Augfust, 1814, commissioners from 

peoM 1 Great Britain and the United States assembled at Ghent,* 

* Qhtn.u the capital of E. Flanders, In Belgium, is on the River Scheldt, about thutv 
jdlM M.W. from Brussels. Numerous canals divide the city into about thirty iy' A n^t 
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in Flanders, where a treaty of peace was conclu- IS 14. 
ded, and signed on the 24th of December following, ^ec m. 
HJpon the subjects for which the war had been pro- i. of the 
fessedly declared, — the encroachments upon American uato'the 
commerce, and the impressment of American seamen ^'^ 
under the pretext of their being British subjects, the 
treaty, thus concluded, was silent. The causes of the 
former, however, had been mostly removed by the ter- 
mination of the European war ; and Great Britain had 
virtually relinquished her pretensions to the latter. 

War with Algiers. — 1. ^Scarcely had the wbi %whatua 
with Enorland closed, when it became necessary for xouh ai- 
the United States to commence another, for the pro- ' 
tection of American commerce and seamen against 
Algerine piracies. *From the time of the treaty with 3. uoio had 
Algiers, in 1.795, up to 1812, peace had been preserved ^2S4ed? 
to the United States by the payment of an annual 
tribute. *In July of the latter year, the dey, believing \.\vhatad- 
that the war with England would render the United *?i?DfJ1? 
States unable to protect their commerce in the Medi- ^^Jiifya'iA. 
terranean, extorted from the American consul, Mr. l^n^^nd? 
liear, a large sum of money, as the purchase of his 
freedom, and the freedom of American citizens then 
in Algiers, and then commenced a piratical warfare 
against all American vessels that fell in the way of his 
cruisers. The crews of the vessels taken were con- 
demned to slavery. 

2. *In May, 1815, a squadron under Commodore 1815. 
Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean, where the naval ^ifS^^Mcou 
force of the dey was cruising for American vessels. On ^^^^j 
the 1 7th of June, Decatur fell in with the frigate of the 
admiral of the Algerine squadron, of forty-six guns, and 
after a running fight of twenty minutes, captured her, 
killing thirty," among whom was the admiral, and 
taking more than 400 prisoners. Two days later, he 
captured a frigate of twenty-two guns and 180 men, 
after whi2h he proceeded^ with his squau^on to the a. Amred 
bay of Algiers. Here a treaty** was dictatt; \ to the b"Treary 
dey, virho found himself under the humiliating neces- ^juf,e"^** 
gity of releasing the American prisoners in his po^es- 
lion ; and of relinquishing all future claims to tribute 
lirom the United State* 
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* Ghent, the capital of E. Flanders, in Belgium, is on the River Scheldt, about thurtv 
^•ff N.W. from Brussels. Nomeroos canals divide the city into about thirty i»y»i4|s 
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in Flanders, where a treaty of peace was conclu- IS 14. 
dod, and signed on the 24th of December following, ^ec. 24. ~ 
*Upon the subjects for which the war had been pro- i. of the 
fessedly declared, — the encroachments upon American ^iSuo'tht 
commerce, and the impressment of American seamen "'^^^ 
under the pretext of their being British subjects, the 
treaty, thus concluded, was silent. The causes of the 
former, however, had been mostly removed by the ter- 
mination of the European war ; and Great Britain had 
virtually relinquished her pretensions to the latter. 

War with Algiers. — 1. ^Scarcely had the war i. what tea 
with England closed, when it became necessary for withAi- 
the United States to commence another, for the pro- *^^'^*' 
tection of American commerce and seamen against 
Algerine piracies. *From the time of the treaty with 3. fjow had 
Algiers, in 1.795, up to 18 12, peace had been preserved ir'Sei^i 
to the United States by the payment of an annual 
tribute. *In July of the latter year, the dey, believing i.whatad- 
that the war with England would render the United ""tTmV^ 
States unable to protect their commerce in the Medi- J^tqfvie.. 
terranean, extorted from the American consul, Mr. ^^i^j 
liear, a large sum of money, as the purchase of his 
freedom, and the freedom of American citizens then 
in Algiers, and then commenced a piratical warfare 
against all American vessels that fell in the way of his 
cruisers. The crews of the vessels taken were con- 
demned to slavery. 

2. *In May, 1815, a squadron under Commodore 1815. 
Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean, where the naval ^i/S^^Sxcou 
force of the dey was cruising for American vessels. On ^^^^j 
the 1 7th of June, Decatur fell in with the frigate of the 
admiral of the Algerine squadron, of forty-six guns, and 
after a running fight of twenty minutes, captured her, 
killing thirty,^ among whom was the admiral, and 
taking more than 400 prisoners. Two days later, he 
captured a frigate of twenty-two guns and 180 men, 
after whi^h he proceeded^ with his squau^on to the a. Amred 
bay of Algiers. Here a treaty** was dictatti \ to the b.^rreaiy 
dey, who found himself under the humiliating neces- ^ jS,*;e"^** 
eity of releasing the American prisoners in his posses- 
ion ; an d of relinquishing all future claims to tribute 
from the United State* 
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3. 'Decatur then proceeded to Tunis, and thence to 

Tripoli, and from both of these powers demanded and 
obtained the payment of large sums of money, for vio- 
lations of neutrality during the recent war with Eng- 
land. "The exhibition of a powerful force, and the 
prompt manner in which justice was demanded and 
enforced from the Barbary powers, not only gave future 
security lo American commerce in the Mediterranean, 
but increased the reputation of the A merican navy, and 
elevated the national character in the eyes of Europe. 

4. »The charter of the former national bank having 
expired in 1811, early in 1816 asecond national bank, 
ceiled ihe Bank of the United Stales, was incorporated,* 
with a capital of ihirly-five millions of dollars, and a 
charier to continue in force twenty years. 'In De- 
cember, Indiana* became an independent state, and 
was admitted into the Union. In the election held in 
the autumn of 1813, James Monroe, of Virginia, was 
chosen president, and Daniel D. Tompkina, of New 
York, vice-piesiJent of the United States. 




MOSROE'3 ADUraiSTRATION, 



1 During the war, the prices 
of commodities had been high, 
and numerous manufacturing es* 
tablishments had sprung up ; but 
at the close of the war the coun 
try was inundated with foreign 
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goods, prices fell, and the ruin of most of the rival 18 IT* 
establishments in the United States was the conse- 
quenoew 

2. *But although the return of peace occasioned i. w^^«* 
these serious embarrassments to the mercantile interests, 'cuitvreand 
't at once gave a new impulse to agriculture. Thou- w2Jr*§''& 

ands of citizens, whose fortunes had been reduced by ^ountm^ 
he wai^ sought to improve them where lands were 
cheaper and more fertile than on the Atlantic coast ; 
the numerous emigrants who flocked to the American 
shores, likewise sought a refuge in the unsettled re- 
gions of the West ; and so rapid was the increase of 
population, that within ten years from the peace with 
England, six new states had grown up in the recent 
wilderness. 

3. »In December, 1817, the Mississippi Territory* a.8wp.«i. 
was divided, nnd the western portion oi*it admitted j^^SS^ 
into the Union, as the State of Mississippi.* The east- ISSSiS?, 
em portion was formed into a territorial government, wwi 
and called Alabama Territory. During the same 
month, a piratical establishment that had been formed 

on Amelia Island,! by persons claiming to be acting 
under the authority oi some of the republics of South 
America, for the purpose of liberating the Floridas 
irom the dominion of Spain, was broken up by the 
United States. A similar establishment at Galveston,J 
on the coast of Texas, was likewise suppressed. 

4. ^In the latter part of 1817, the Seminole Indians, ^{Jjyj* 
and a few of the Creeks, commenced depredations on given of 
the frontiers of Georgia and Alabama. General Gaines ^wuH^the 
was first sent out to reduce the Indians ; but his force ^aSSnSm 
being insufficient. General Jackson was ordered** to 
take the field, and to call on the governors of the ad- 
jacent states for such additional forces as he might 
deem requisite. 



in 1817) 
b.Dee.«. 



* MISSISSIPPI, one of the Sonthera States, contains an area of about 48,000 iqiian 
DiUos. The region iMitlering on the Gulf of Mexico is mostly a sandy, level pine forest 
Farther north the soil is rich, the country more elevated, and the climate (,'enerallf 
healthy. The margin of the Mississippi River consists of inundated swamps coverei 
with a large growth of timber. The first settlement in the state was formed at Natchea, 
by the French, in 1716. ^ 

t Amelia Island is at the northeastern extremity of the coast of Florida. 

± Oalvetion is an island on which is a town of the same name, lying at the mritt 
M Galveston Bay, seventy-flve miles S.W« firom the mouth of ths Sabine River. 
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181 S. 5. ^General Jackson, however, instead of calling on 
I. oirxi an ^^® govemors, addressed a circular to the patriots of 
vuSS,M ^^^^ Tennessee ; one thousand of whom immediately 
gfc^fftifty joined hiin. At the head of his troops, he then marched 
Km, M» in- into the Indian territory, which he overran without op- 
the^tan position. Deeming it necessary to enter Florida for 
SS^Srt'^f the subjugation of the Seminoles,'he marched upon St. 
^idihtfiU Mark's,* a feeble Spanish post, of which he took pos- 
%M^nd session, removing the Spanish authorities and fcroops 
Ambruter. to Pensacola. A Scotchman and an Englishman, 
A. N. p. 24. Arbuthnot and Ambrister, having fallen into his hands, 
were accused of inciting the Indians to hostilities, tried 
by a court-martial, and executed, 
b. May 34. 6. *He after wards seized** Pensacola itself; and, 
\^t^ having reduced* the fortress of the Barancas,* sent the 
^pturecf Spanish authorities and troops to Havanna. •The pro- 
i. Hmo loere ceedings of General Jackson, in the prosecution of this 
gyj^*; w(jir, have been the subject of mu^h animiid version. 
"^^dSdT '^^® subject was extensively debated in congress, da 
ring the session of 1818-19, but the conduct of the 
general met the approbation of the president ; and a 
resolution of censure, in the house, was rejected by a 
large majority. 
^id^im- 7. *In August, 1818, Illinoist, which had been 
"**•' taken from Indiana Territory in 1809, adopted a state 

constitution, and in December was admitted into the 
- rt- Q Union. In the same year, Alabama J became a State. 
6. o/Ec^ *^^ February, 1819, the United States obtained from 
|S^^*^ Spain a cession of East and West Florida ; but the 
treaty was not finally ratified by the King of Spain 
.o/Jfa<n«f ujitil October, 1820. "Early in 1820, the province 
lo/iU. Q^ Maine,i which had been connected with Massa- 
chusetts since 1652, was separated from it, and be* 
came an independent State. 

* This fortress is on the west side of the entrance into Pensacola Bay. 

t ILLINOIS, having the "Mississippi Eiver on her western border, the Ohio on tbt 
•onthern, the Wabash on the east, and Lake Michigan on the north-east, is very 
fliTorably situated for internal trade; and in agricnltnral capabilities she is not but* 
passed by any state in the Union. 

X ALAJ5AMA. The southern part of the state, ^hich bor^lers on the Gulf of 
Mexico, is low and level, santly and barren ; the middle portions are somewhat hilly, 
Interspersed with fertile praiiics ; the* north is broken, and somewhat moontainona. 

I For a description of Maiiie, see Note, p. 81. 
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8.. ^Missouri had previously applied for admission. 1§30. 
A proposition in congress, to prohibit the introduction ^ ^^^^ ^ 
of sla^ry into the new state, arrayed the South against '^ *J JJf 
the North, the slaveholding against the non-slavehold- ^ Mtnowi 
ing states, and the whole subject of slavery became the ^"^^ 
exciting topic of debate throughout the Union. «The 1821. 
Missouri question was finally settled by a compromise, jJ^'^JSJ 
which tolerated slavery in Missouri, but otherwise pro- •«''«*' 
hibited it in aU the territory of the tFnited States north 
ftnd west of the northern limits of Arkansas ; and in 
August, 1821, Missouri* became the twenty-fourth 
state in the Union. 

9. 'At the expiratfoh of Mr Alonroe's terra of office, ■JW* 
he was re-elected with great unanimity. Mr. Tomp- preaidenti^ 
kins was again elected vice-president. *An alarming *^8m?**^ 
system of piracy having grown up in the West Indies, J^J^ 
during the year 1822 a small naval force was sent wegtin- 
there, which captured and destroyed upwards of twenty ig22 
piratical vessels, on the coast of Cuba. In the follow- 
ing year. Commodore Porter, with a larger force, com- 1823. 
pletely broke up the retreats of the pirates in those 

seas ; but many of them sought other hiding places, 
whence, at an after period, they renewed their dep- 
redations. 

10. 'The summer of 1824 was distinguished by the 1824. 
arrival of the venerable Lafayette, who, at the age of e- Give an 
nearly seventy, and after the lapse of almost half a cen- the visu qf 
tury irom the period of his military career, came to re- ^£^S^iued 
visit the country of whose freedom and happiness he ^'^^^ 
had been one of the most honored and beloved found- 
ers. His reception* at New York, his tour through all a. auc . ism. 
the states of the Union, embracing a journey of more 

than five thousand miles, and his final departure** from b.sepLi8a8. 
Washington, in an American frigate prepared for his 
accommodation, were all signalized by every token of 

* MIBSOURI, one of the Western States, contains an area of abont 64,000 square 
Biiles. This state presents a great variety of surface and of soil. The southeastern 
part of the state has a very extensive tract of low, marshy country, abounding in lakes 
and liable to inundations. The hilly country, N. and W. of this, and south of the Mis 
•ourl River, is mostly a barren region, but celebrated for its numerous miueral treas- 
nres, particularly those of lead and of iron. In the interior and western portions at 
the state, barren and fertile tracts of hill and |>rairie land, with heav>' forests and na 
merous rivers, present a diversified and beautiful landscajie. The country N. of the 
Missouri is delightfully rolling, highly fertile, and has been emphatically styled **tlie 
lardenoftheWest.** 
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1885.' respect tiat could be devised for doing honor to the 

" Nation's Guest." 
•^li^i^ 11. 'The election of a successor to Mr. Monfce was 
r!jM„ai^ attended with more than usual exeitement, owing to 
iMi! the nuniberof candidates in tlie lield.. Four were pre- 
sented for the suffrages of the people : Adama in the 
Ebsi, Crawford in the South, Jackson and Clay in the 
West As no candidate received a majority of the 
electoral votes; the choice of president devolved upon 
the bouse of representatives, whicli decided in favor of 
Mr. Adams. Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, bad 
l>eea chosen vice-preaideut, by thf people. 



CHAPTER VI. 
;. Q. ADAUS'S ADMINISTRATION. 




1. 'During the period of Mr. 
Adams's administration, peace was 

5 reserved with foreign nations ; 
omestic quiet prevailed ; the 
country rapidly increased in pop. 
% What iHi ulation and wealth ; and, like every era of peace and 
(jkianni^ prosperity, few events of national importance oc- 
^'^adt' curred, requiring a recital on the page of history. 
s wtai u 2- 'A controversy between the national government 
SSS-^nTy "'"^ '■'"^ state of Georgia, in relation to certain lands 
""2*^°" '"''*' '^y ''''^ Creek nation, at one time occasioned soma 
anxiety, but was finally settled without disturbing the 
peace of the Union. After several attempts on the 
part of Georgia, to obtain possession of the Cioek ter^ 
rilory, in accordance with treaties made with portions 
of the tribe, the national government purchased the 
residue of the lands for the benefit of Georgia, wLich 
1826. settled the controversv, 

. BTi.! 3. 'Ontlie4thofJuly, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary 
T^^m of American independence, occurred the deaths of the 
?X!jliit two vGDerablc ex-prestdenbi, John Adams fuid Thomw 
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Jefferson. 'Both had heen among the- firet to resist 
the high-handed measures of Great Bntain ; both 
were members of the early colonial congresses; the 
former nominated Washington as the commander-in- 
chief of the army, and the latter drew up the cele- 
brated Declaration of Independence. 

4. Each had served his country in its highest sta- 
tion ; and although one was at the head of the federal, 
and the other of the anti-federal party, both were equally 
sincere advocates of liberty, and each equally charita- 
ble towards the sentiments of the other. The peculiar 
circumstances of their death, added to their friendship 
"while living, and the conspicuous and honorable parts 
which they acted in their country's history, would seem 
to render it due to their memories, that the early ani- 
mosities, and now inappropriate distinctions of their 
respective parties, should be buried with them, 

6. *The presidential election of 1828 was attended 
with an excitement and zeal in the respective parties, 
to which no former election had furnished a parallel. 
The opposing candidates were Mr. Adams and Gen- 
eral Jackson. In the contest, which, from the fii'st 
was chiefly of a personal nature, not only the public 
acts, but even the private lives of both the aspirants 
were closely scanned, and every error, real or sup- 
posed, placed in a conspicuous view. ''The result of 
the contest was the election of General Jackson, by a 
majority far greater than his most sanguine friends 
had anticipated. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
was a second time chosen vice-president. 

6. 'Our warmly contested presidential elections are 
often looked upon by foreigners, just arrived in the 
country, with much anxiety for the consequences. As 
the crisis of the election approaches, the excitement 
becomes intense ; but, tempered by reason, it seldom 
rises beyond a war of words and feelings ; and a scene 
of strife,^ which, in Europe, would shake a throne to 
its foundation, is viewed with little alarm in the Amer- 
ican republic. A decision of the controversy at once 
allays the angry elements of discord, and the waves of 
party strife again sink back to their ordinary level, 
again to rise and again subside, at every .new election* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JACKSON'S ADMISISTRiTrON, 



I. "The first distinguishing feature 
* in Jackson's administration, was die 
' numerous removals from office, and 
the appointment of the political fricncia 
of the president to fill the vaoanciea 
thereby oecaaioned. This measure, 
l§aft. in direct opposition to the policy of the previous ad- 
1. maUt ministration, excited some surprise, and was violently 
Hmu/K- assailed as an unworthy proscriptioa for opinioa'a 
^JaEfrM sake ; but was defended by an appeal to the preced- 
'*"' ent afToi'ded by Mr. Jefferson, who pursued a similar 

course, though to a much smaller extent. 
1832. 2. »Early in 1832, a bill was brought forward in 
uJmnuS congress for rechailering the .United Slates Bank. 
UT^^ur -A-fter a long and animated debate, the bill passed both 
**'(S^T*' ''""ses of congress, but was 'returned by the president, 
with his objections, and not being repassed by ihe con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds, the bank ceased to be , 
a national institution on the expiration of its charter 
in 1836. 
t.iFftiim- 3. >In the spring of 1832, a portion of the Sace, 
rnpPqf'aii ^o^^s, and Winnebagoes, in Wisconsin Territory, 
fttasm' "^onimenced hostilities, under the famous chief Blac"k 
in^'eia* Hawk. After numerous skirmishes, most of the In- 
goeti dians were driven west of the Mississippi. Black 
Hawk surrendered himseif a prisoner, and peace was 
concluded by a treaty.^ — the Indians relinquishing a 
i. icAot K large tract of their territory. 'Black Hawk and a few 
"S^^ other chiefs, after having visited Washington, were 
HawtJ taken through several other cities, on their way home- 
ward, in order to convince them of the vast power and 
resources of their white neighbors. 
» Hovi tnu 4. 'A tariff bill, imposing additional duties on foreign 
i^TeBM- goods, having passed congress during the session which 
'i^ terminated in the summer of 1832, caused, ns on sev^ 
eral previous occasions, great excitement in ihe south- 
ern portions of the Union. 'In South Carolina, whero 
«£!&™ the excitement was the greateel, a state convpntion de- 
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dared* that the tariff acts were unconstitutional, and 1§39. 
therefore null and void ; that the duties should not be ^^ convenr 
paid; and that any attempt on the pitrt of the general '^oi^^^f 
government to enforce the payment, would produce the a. nof. si. 
withdrawal of South Carolina from the Union, and the 
establishment of an independent government 

5. *This novel doctrine of the right of a atate to de- x,Hmotoa% 
clare a law of congress unconstitutional and void, and j^^^f^ 
to withdraw from the Union, was promptly met by a ^thepre^- 

1 ' ^ r \ ' ^ • I'll '"^i ident 7 

proclamation^ of the president, m which he seriously b. Dec it. 
warned the ultra advocates of " State rights" of the con- 
sequences that must ensue if they persisted in their 
course of treason to the government. He declared that, 
as chief niagistrate of the Union,- he could not, if he 
would, avoid the performance of his duty; that the 
laws must be executed ; and that any opposition to 
their execution must be repelled ; by force, if necessary. 

6. *The sentiments of the proclamation met with a 2. note torn 
cordial response from all the friends of the Union, and ^twngen- 
party feelings were for the time forgotten in the gen- *J2J'^*' 
eral determination to sustain the president in asserting 

the supremacy of the laws. ^South Carolina receded 1833. 
from her hostile position, although she still boldly ad- ^;"j5'j, 
vanced her favorite doctrine of the supremacy of state stowr/i cot' 
rights, and, in the person 01 her distinguished senator, pttraueJ 
Mr. Calhoun, who had recently resigned the office of 
vice-president, asserted it even in the halls of congress. 

7. ^Fortunately for the public peace, this cause of 4. Hmo w* 
discord and contention between the North and the 'd/«Sn?r^ 
South was in a great measure removed, by a " Com- "*^''^' 
promise bill," introduced** by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. ^ p^,, j^ 
This bill provided for a gradual 'reduction of duties ,^®^"e* 
until the year 1843, when they were to sink to the 
general level of twenty per cent. *0n the 4th of 5 ji^;^ ^c. 
March, 1833, General Jackson entered upon the sec- .^gJiSrisSi 
end term of his presidency. Martin Van Buren, of 

New York, had been chosen vice-president. 

8. 'In 1833, considerable excitement was occasioned ^^whatu 

on account of the removal, by the president, from the J.^^{^ 

Bank of the United States, of the government funds ^^JpV*^ 

deposited m that institution, and their trans/er to cer- J^^^^ 

ain state Vanks. ''The opponents of the administration S. statn i 
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1833« censured this measure as an unaufhorized and danger- 
^/oft^ ous assumption of power by the executive, and the 
difirent want of Confidence which soon arose in the moneyed in- 

9iew$ taken .. -, -,, ii, ••'i* 

Qfthumem- stitutioDs 01 Uie country, followed by the pecuniary dis- 
^^ tresses of 1836 and 1837, were charged upon the hos- 
tility of the president to the Bank of the United States. 
On the other hand, these distresses were charged to the 
management of the bank, which the president declared 
to have become " the scourge of the people." 
i. What 9. *A few events concerning the Cherokees, require 
mSSi^the notice in this portion of our history. These Indians 
iSwJf liad long been involved in the same difficulties as 
^SSJ^timi those which had troubled their Creek neighbors. They 
were the most civilized of all the Indian tribes,- -had 
an established government, a national legislature, and 
% What op- written laws. ^During the administration of Mr. 
mSlureM Adams, they were protected in their rights against the 
^infeiMSii claims of the state of Georgia, but in the following ad- 
tothemi ministration, the legislature of Georgia extended the 
laws of the state over the Indian territory, annulling 
the laws which had been previously established, and 
A.Dec.ao, among other things, declaring* that " no Indian or de- 
scendant of an Indian, residing within the Creek or 
Cherokee nations of Indians, should be deemed a com- 
petent witness or party to any suit in any court where 
a white man is a defendant." 
8. ^vhatu 10. ^Although the supreme court of the United States 
deciaion cf declared the acts of the legislature of Georgia to be un- 
^OTtSJfS* constitutional, yet the decision of that tribunal was dis- 
tefcSS^Se regarded, and the president of the United States in- 
preaidenti formed the Cherokees that he " had no power to oppose 
• the exercise of the sovereignty of any state over all who 

may be within its limits ;" and he therefore advised 
them " to abide the issue of such new relations without 
any hope that he will interfere." Thus the remnant 
of the Cherokees, once a great and powerful people, 
were deprived of their national sovereignty, and de* 
livered into the hands of their oppressors. 

\S?ii$^d ^^' *^®^ ^^® Cherokees were still determined to 
in relation remain in the land of their fathers. But at length, in 
r? 1835, a lew of their chiefs were induced to sign a treaty 
for a sale, of tb^ir. lands, and a removal west of tho 
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Mississippi. Although this treaty was opposed by a 1835* 
majority of the Cherokees, and the terms afterwards 
decided upon at Washington rejected by them, yet as 
they found arrayed against them the certain hostility 
of Georgia, and could expect no protection from th<* 
general government, they finally decided upon a re- 
moval ; but it was not until towards the close of the 
year 1838 that the business of emigration was com- 
pleted. 

12. ^Near the close of the year 1835, the Seminole IJf^^^ 
Indians of Florida commenced hostilities against the seminoie 
settlements of the whites in their vicinity. The im- cci»e»' 
mediate cause of the war was the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to remove the Indians to lands v/est of the 
Mississippi, in accordance with the treaty of Payne's 
Landing,* executed' in 1832, which, however, the In- a. Mays, 
dians denied to be justly binding upon them. *Mi- 2. of/A^Mn- 
canopy, the king of the nation, was opposed to the re- ^wcanovy 
moval ; and Osceola, their most noted chief, said he ^'^oiaf^' 
" Wished to rest in the land of his fathers, and his chil- 
dren to sleep by his side." 

13. ^The proud bearing of Osceola, and his rcmon- s. oftne. 
strances against the proceedings of General Thompson, osceoid.aud 
the government agent, displeased the latter, and he put tfedcfuS^i 
the chieftain in irons. Dissembling his wrath, Osceola 
obtained his liberty, gave his confirmation to the treaty 

of removal, and, so perfect was his dissimulation, that 
he dissipated all the fears of the whites. So confident 
was General Thompson that the cattle and horses of 
the Indians would be brought in according to the terms 
of the treaty, that he even advertised them for sale in 
December, but the appointed days'' passed, when it was b. Dec i.is. 
discovered that the Indians were already commencing 
the work of slaughter and devastation. 

14. <At this time. General Clinch was stationed i.wkatu 
\i Fort Drane,t in the interior of Florida. Being Major Dade 
Yupposed to be in imminent danger from the Indians, mcSiSnr? 
%nd also in great want of supplies. Major Dade was 
lispatched* from Fort Brooke, at the head of Tampa c Dec. 21. 

♦ Payne's Landfvff is on the Ocklawaha River, a bmnch of the St. John's, sbont 
forty-five miles S.Vv. from St. Augustine. (See Map, next page.) 
t jEVn-t Drane is about sevenry miles S.W. from St Augustine. ^See Map, next page > 
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1§35« Bay, with upwards of one hundred men,* to his assist- 

He had proceeded about half the distance, when 



ance. 



General 
Tfumpmn. 



flLDocas. 



a. 8 officers . 

Tdcc.^"" ^® ^^^ suddenly attacked** by the enemy, and he and 
all but four of his men were killed ; and these four, 
horribly mangled, afterwards died of their wounds. 
One of them, supposed to be dead, was thrown into a 
heap of the slain, about which the Indians danced, in 
exultation of their victory. 
I. cHvean ^^- ^^^ ^^® ^^^Y ^^"^® ®^ Dade's massacre, Osceolai 
SSdea4h% ^^^^ ^ Small band of warriors, was prowling in the 
vicinity of Fort King.* While General Thompson 
and a lew friends were dining at a store only 250 yarda 
from the fort, they were surprised by a sudden dis- 
charge of musketry, and five out of nine were killed.* 
The body of General Thompson was found pierced by 
fifteen bullets. Osceola and his party rushed m, scalped 
the dead, and retreated before they could be fired upon 
by the garrison. The same band probably took pari 
in the closing scene of Dade's massacre on the same 
d. Dec. 81. day. 

widKSir ^^' *Two days later. General Clinch engaged* the 
jj^ cwncft Indians on the banks of the Withlacoochee ;t and in 
1836. February of the following year. General Gaines wa« 
t. Feb. 29. attacked* near the same place. 'In May, several of the 
8-Mjiarac- Creek towns and tribes joined the Seminoles in the 
enqfthe war. Murders and devastations were frequent, — the 
^'creeka Indians obtained possession of many of the southern 
took^thu ^j^g^^ routes in Georgia and Alabama, attacked steam- 
boats, destroyed stages, burned sev 
eral towns, and compelled thou 
sands of the whites who had settled 
in their territory, to flee for their 
lives. ^A strong force, however, 
joined by many friendly Indians, 
being sent agamst them, and sev* 
eral of the hostile chiefs having 
been taken, the Creeks submitted ; 

* Fort King Is twenty miles S. W. fW>ai Payno*f 
Landing, and sixty-five miles fh>in Su Augos 
tine. (See Map.) 

t Withlacoochee River enters the Golf of MeX 
ico, on the west coast of Florida, alnrnt nin«9 
five miles N. fiom Tampa Bay. (See Map. 
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and during the Bummer several thoasands of them tS36. 
were transported west of the Mississippi. i.wi,aiii 

17. 'Id October, Giovemor Call took command of 7^„X^ 
the forces in Florida, and with nearly 2000 men S(^, 
marched into the interior. At the Wahoo swamp a i miai *» 
short distance from Dade a battle-ground, 550 of his oonfm^ 
Iroopa encountered a greater number ot the enemy, Sj m°3r 
who, after a fierce contest of half an hour, were d^ '*"-'*'*^' 
persed, leaving twenty five of their number dead on 
Ihe field. Id a second engagement, 
the whites lost nine men killed and 
sixteen wounded. In none of the 
battles could the loss of the Indians 
. be ascertained, as it is tlietr usual 
practice to carr^ olf their dead 



CHAPTER VIII 

TAK BUREN'S ADmSISTRATION 
noit Jtaaa 4, 183T, to nktea i, lUL 




1. *In the election of 1836, Marlm Van Buren, of '837 
New York, had been chosen president of the United liM^im 
States, and Richard M Johnson, of Kentucky, vice xi^^% 
president. As Mr Van Buren was a prominent leader fJl?%iii^ 
of the party which had secured (he election of General ^^|2i 
Jackson, no change in the general policy of Che gov- 
ernment was anticipated. »Soon after the accession of g (y,s,nm- 
Mr. Van Buren, the pecuniary and mercantile dis- ""^^S^if- 
tresses of the country reached their crisis. «w"i?" 

2. During the months of March and April the fail- uraui^ 
nres in the city of New York alone amounted to neurly ^wtcm- 
ono hundred millions of dollars. The great extent of «»"™" 
the business operations of the country at that lime, and 

their intimate connection with each other, extended Ihe 
e^il throughout all the channels of trade ; causing, in 
the first place, a general failure of the mercantile in- 
terests, — affecting, through them, the business of the iJJ^J^ 
mechanic and the farmer, nor stopping until it had re- ""^'iJ/t 
duced the wages of the humblest day laborer. ^^^IT 

3. *EarIy in May, a large and respectable committee IKnu 
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from the city of New York, solicited of the preesident 
his intervention for such relief as might he within his 
power ; requesting the rescinding of the " specie cir- 
cular," a delay in enforcing the collection of the rev- 
enue duties, and the call of an extra sassion of congress 
at an early day, that some legislative remedies might 
be adopted for the alarming embarrassments of the 
country. *The " specie circular" was a treasury order, 
which had been issued during the previous adminis- 
tration, the principal object of which was to require 
the payment of gold and silver, for the public lands, 
in place of bank bills, or other evidences of money. 

4. *To the second request the president accedea, but 
declined to repeal the specie circular, or to call an ex- 
tra session of Congress. ^Xwo days after the decision 
of the president became known, all the banks in the 
city of New York suspended specie payments, and this 
was followed by a similar suspension on the part of 
the banks throughout the whole country. *The peo- 
ple were not the only sufferers by this measure ; for as 
the deposit banks had likewise ceased to redeem their 
notes in specie, the government itself was embarrassed, 
and was unable to discharge its own obligations. 

5. *The accumulated evils which now pressed upon 
the country, induced the president to call an extra ses- 
sion of congress, which he had before declined doing. 
Congress met early in September, and during a session 
of forty days passed several bills, designed for the re- 
lief of the government ; the most important of which 
was a bill authorizing the issue of treasury notes, not 
exceeding in amount ten millions of dollars. *A bill 
called the SiibtreasurT/ hiWf designed for the safe keep- 
ing of the public funds, and intended as the prominent 
measure of the session, passed the senate ; but in the 
house of representatives it was laid upon the table, af- 
ter a iong and animated discussion. 

6. ''The Seminole war still continued in Florida, 
occasioning great expense to the nation, while the 
sickly climate of a country abounding in swamps and 
marshes, proved, to the whites, a foe far more terrible 
than the Indians themselves. After several encoun- 
ters in the early part of the season, in March a nuiB* 
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bep of chiefs came to the camp of General Jessup, and 1837« 
signed* a treaty, purportinff that hostilities should im- "^TaTpotT 
mediately cease, and that all the Seminoles should re- ^^^' 
move beyond the Mississippi. 

7. *For a time the war appeared to he at an end, i.whatit 
but the treaty was soon broken through the influence SSSu^wuif 
of Osceola. During the summer, several chiefs were ^J^J^^ 
captured, and a few surrendered voluntarily. In Oc- ij^7^^ 
tober, Osceola and several principal chiefs, with about ringr the ^ 
seventy warriors, who had come to the American camp faii? 
under protection of a flag, were seized^ and confined b. At port 
by the orders of General Jessup. ^'SiSf a?*" 

8. *This was the most severe blow the Seminoles «. uoio ha» 
had received during the war. By many, the conduct VoSmoS* 
of General Jessup, in seizing Osceola, has been se- "^^iZT 
verely censured ; but the excuse offered was, that the ^^'^'^^^ 
Indians had grossly deceived him on a former occa- 
sion, that Osceola wajs treacherous, that no blood was 

shed by the act, and that a very important service was 
thereby performed- ^Osceola was subsequently placed ^henthSa^ 
in confinement at Fort Mouhrie,« where he died of a ^^^ut/^ 
fever in January of the following year. c. in south 

9. *0n the 1st of I>ecember, the army in Florida, ^^^^rf^^^'i, 
stationed at the different posts, was estimated to num- »aidofthe 

, 1.1 1*^ ' -cr • 1 . continuance 

ber nearly nine thousand men. Yet against this nu- ofthevm, 
merous force the Indians still held out with hopes of hmit nenr 
effectual resistance. On the 25th of the month. Col- ^%^i^ 
onel Taylor, at the head of about six hundred men, 
encountered the Indians on the northern side of the 
Big Water Lake,* in the southern part of the penin 
sula. After a severe battle of more than an hour, in 
which twenty-eight of the whites were killed and one 
hundred and eleven wounded, the enemy was forced 
to retire, but with what loss is unknown. 

10. *During the years 1837 and 1838, frequent en- 1838. 
counters were had with the Indians, although but lit- ^.whatot- 
tie appeared to be accomplished towards bringing the "*i8m? 
war to a close. «In 1839, General Macomb, who had 1839 
received'* the chief command of the army, induced a **• ^p"'- 
number of the chiefs in the southern part of the penin- iaidt^the 

* The Indian name is Kee-cho-bee, or Okee^ho-bce. On some maps it is eaUed 
Like Jtfacaeo. 
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1§39. sula to sign* a treaty of peace. The Indians were to 
treaty con- I'Gmain in the country until they could be assured of 
(^nerail^a- ^^^ prospeious Condition of their friends who had emi- 
canibj grated. *The general then left Florida. But numer- 
. »r?^!'* ' ous murders, which occured immediately after the 
foiiotoedthu treaty, destroyed all confidence m its utility ; and m 
^^ June the government of the territory offered a reward 
of two hundred dollars for every Indian killed or taken. 
1840. 11. *The yef.r 1840 passed with numerous murders 
§aid!!ri^ by the Indians, and frequent contests between small 
i^^fndof V^^^^^^ ^^ them and the whites. In December, Colonel 
thaexvedi' Hamcy, who, by his numerous exploits in Indian war- 
^ameyi' fare, had become the terror of the Seminoles, pen- 
etrated into the extensive everglades in Southern 
Florida, long supposed to be the head-quarters of the 
enemy, where he succeeded in capturing a band of 
forty, nine of whom he caused to be executed for some 
previous massacre in which they were supposed to be 
engaged. 
z.whatftf' 1^- 'During the session of congress which termi- 
'^t^!St nated in the summer of 1840, the Sub-treasury bill, 
*^bai7^ which had been rejected at the extra session •of 1837, 
and which was regarded as the great financial meas- 
b. Jan. 23 ure of Mr. Van Buren's administration, passed *> both 
and June 30. [jouses of congress and became a law. 
4. Give an ^^' *'J^be presidential election of 1840 was probably 
«camj«j/ the most exciting election that had ever occurred in 
d^/tez elee- the United States. The trying scenes of financial em- 
barrassment through which the country was then pass- 
ing, together with what was called " the experiments 
of the government upon the currency," furnished the 
opponents of the administration with abundant exciting 
topics for popular party harangues, in the approaching 
political contest. During several months preceding 
the election, the whole country was one great arena 
of political debate, and in the numerous assemblages 
of the people the ablest men of both parties engaged 
freely in the discussion. 
I >4^Y«*t»^ 14 sThe whiffs concentrate»l their whole strength 
timecandu ipon William Henry Harrison, the "Hero of the 
whatwM Thames, and of Tippecanoe," while the administra- 
^ISZlimi don party united with equal ardor in favor of Mr. Van 
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Buren. Tlie result was a signal defeat of the latter, 2$^0. 
and a success of the whigs by a majority altogether 
unexpected by them. John Tyler of 
Virginia was elected vice-president 



CHAPTER IX. 

HARBISON'S ADMISISTRAriON, 




1. 'On the 4th of March, 18^1, 
William Henry Harrison, in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage of the peo- 
ple convened at the capito! in Washingtoi, took the i;3'L, ™ 
oath prescribed by the constitution, and entwed upon ,£;^^^ 
tte office of president of the United States. Barnm,r 

2. »His inaugural address was a plain, but able and a -jfna in- 
cotnnrehensivo document, expressing his approval of "fj^;"'' 
the leading' principles of the parly which had selec'ed 

him for the highest office in ihe gift of the people, and 
pledging his best endeavors to administer the goverir- 
ment according to the constitution, »s understood by 
its framers and early administrators. 

3. 'In conclusion, the president espre^scd his pTo-mT,„,Bt 
found reverence for the Chrisiian religion, and his ^^J^ 
thorough conviction that sound morals, religious lib- S,7^J^ 
erty, and a just sense of religious responsibility, are "^f^ 
essentially connected with all true and lasting happi- 
ness. " Let us unite then," said he, " in commending 

every interest of our beloved country to that good Be- 
ing who has blessed us by the gifts of civil and relig 
ious freedom ; who watched over and prospered the 
labors of our fathers ; and who has hitherto preserved 
to us institutions far exceeding in excellence those of 
any other people." 

4. 'The senate wa! immediately convened for the ,. b7,« 
purpose of receiving the usual nommations, and a new j^,''^^ 
and able cabinet was formed, at the liead of which was '*5^5^~ 
placed Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, as sccreiaiy "«' 
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IMl. of state, 'But while every thing promised an admin- 
j «,j^" isiratton honorable to the executive and useful to the 
5w£iwS7 •^u"^i rumors of the sudden illness of the president 
spread through the land ; and scarcely had they 
reached the limits of the Union, when they were fol- 
lowed by the sad mtelligence of his death. ., 
5. 'Just one month from the day of his inauguration, 
d president was a pallid corpse in the nationu' 
1. The event was calculated to make a deep 
impression upon the people, who had witnessed and 
taken part in the recent scenes of excitement which 
had preceded the elevation of one of their number to 
be the nation's rqjer. The hand, of Almighty power 
was acknowledged in the bereavement, teaching that 
" the Lord alone ruleth." 







TYLER'S ADMINISTB^aTION, 
mil AFBiL i, 1841, n mltoi 4, IHtL 

I, 'On the death of General Herri. 
'son, Mr. Tyler, the vioe-preaident 
became the acting president of the 
I. United States During an extra session* of congress 
, the sub treasury bill was repealed ; a general bankrupt 
law was passed , and two separate bills, chartering a 
■ bank of the United States, were rejected'' by the 
f executive veto The course pursued by the presi- 
dent caused him to be denounced generally, by the 
I whig party, which had elected him to office, and oo- 
casioned the resignation of his entire cabinet, with 

2. 'In 1842, an important treaty, adjusting the dis- 
pute in relation to the northeastern boundary of the 
United States was negotiatedil at Washington, between 
J Mr. Webster, on the part of the United States, and 
*■ Lord Ashburton on the part of Great Britain. The 
I. same year was signalized by the commencement of 
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domestic difficulties in Ehode Island, which at one 1§43« 
time threatened serious consequences. 

3. *A movement having been made to set aside the i. Give an 
ancient charter under which the government of the ^^'SJif- 
colony and state had so long been administered,* par- ^TS^ 
ties were formed with respect to the proper mode of ^ifSfe/J. 
adopting a new constitution. The " suffrage party," ^gj""g^gg, 
having formed and adopted a constitution, in a man- se« p. iis, 
aer declared by their opponents to be in violation of 1843. 

aw, chose*> Thomas W. Dorr governor, and elected a ^ ^^^^ ^ 
legislature. About the same time the "law and 
order party," as it was called, chose Samuel W. King 
governor. In May, 1 843, both parties ^met and or- c- May 3, 4 
ganized their respective governments. 

4. 'The adherents of the " law and order party" 2. whatvio 
then took active measures to put down what they de- w^^.' 
nominated the rebellion. Great commotion ensued, '^***' 
and several arrests were made. Dorr left the state, 

but soon returning,** a bloody struggle appeared in- d. May i«. 
evi table ; but his associates finally dispersed, on the 
appearance of the government forces, and Dorr,' to 
avoid arrest, fled from the state. 

6. 'In June, however, considerable numbers of the e. At dbe 

" suffrage party" made their appearance® under arms, ^ ^/^*^ 

and were joined*" by Dorr, but a body of troops being 3. what %» 

sent against them, they dispersed without any effectual ^^!i^ 

resistance. *Dorr again fled, but, returning afler a S^idiJ^- 

few months, was arrested, tried? for treason, convicted, ^/J^ 
and sentenced to be imprisoned during life. In the j'^'^v'* 
mean time a constitution for the state had been adopted a 044. 

according to the prescribed forms of law. In June, ,.%^^ 

1845, Dorr was released, although he had refused to %-£*',°-^ 
accept a pardon on conditioa. of taking the oath of 
allegiance to the state gr v^emment. 

6. *During the last year of Mr. Tyler's administra- 5. whMx* 

tion, considerable excitement prevailed on the subject j£Jy^r*^ 

of the annexation of Texas to the American Union, a ^Sr^ 
measure first proposed by the government of the for- '**^' 

mer country. 'Texas, formerly a province of Mexico, e. o/tt« 

but settled mostly by emigrants from the United States, ^jw ^f 
had praviously withdrawn from the Mexican Republic 

15* 
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and by force of arms had nobly siistained her independ- 
ence, although unacknowledged by Mexico. 

7. 'The proposition for annexation tc the United 
States was strongly resisted at the North, and by the 
whig party generally throughout the Union. The 
impolicy of extending our limits by accessions af for 
eign territory ; the danger of a war with Mexico ; th( 
encouragement given to slavery by the admission oi 
an additional slave state ; and the increase of power 
that the South and southern institutions would thereby 
gain in the national councils, were urged against the 



i. , 8. 'A treaty of annexation, signed"- by the president, 
was rejected by congress, but early in the following 

* year a bill was passed, authorizing the president, un- 
der certain restrictions, to negotiate with Texas the 

' terms of annexation. 'During the same sessions of 
congress bills were passed providing for the admission 

[!" of Iowa and Florida, as states, into the Union. 'The 
opposing candidates in the election of 1844 were Mr. 

■ Clay of Kentucky and James K. Polk of Tennessee. 
The contost resulted in the choice of the latter, who 
entered on the duties of his office on the 4th of March 
of the following year. 




CHAPTER XI. 

POLK'S jirMINISTRATIOH', 
nan UARCH 4, ISW, to ihmor i, 184>. 



1. 'Scarcely had Mr. Polk taken 

his seat as president of the United 

States, when decided indications 

with Mexico became apparent. *Mex- 

J viewed the conduct of the American 

t government, in relation to the acquisition of Texas, 

acceding jealousy and distrust; still ol^iming 
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that country as a part of her own territory, she had 18'15. 

declared that slie would regard annexation as a hostile " 

act, and that she was resolved to declare war as soon 
as she received intimation of the completion of the 
project. *In accordance with this policy, imme- ^vjf'^'^ 
diately after the resolution of annexation had passed Mex&an 
the American Congress, and received the sanction of AiiZmfl? 
the President, Mr. Almonte,* the Mexican Minister at a Pronoun 
Washington, protesting against the measure as an act ^ u!™"*" 
of warlike aggression, which he declared Mexico 
would resist with all the means in her power, demand- 
ed his passports and returned home. 

2. 'On the fourth of July following, Texas assented 'jj^'fr^ 
to the terms of the resolution of annexation, and two r***"' 
days later, fearing that Mexico would carry her threats 

of war into execution, requested the President of the 
United States to occupy the ports of Texas, and send 
an army to the defence of her territory. 'Accord- ^j^Jcm 
ingly, an American squadron was sent into the Gulf ^JJ^ 
of Mexico, and General Taylor, then in command at 
Camp Jessup,* was ordered by the American govern- 
ment to move with such of the regular forces as could 
be gathered from the western posts, to the southern 
frontier of Texas, to act as circumstances might re- 
quire. *By the advice of the Texan authorities he < //Jj^jg 
was induced to select for the concentration of his movemenu 
tioops the post of Corpus Christi,f a Texan settle- TayiSrf 
ment on the bay of the same name, where, by the 
bep;inning of August, 1845, he had taken his position^ 
and at which place he had assembled, in the Novem- 
ber following, an army of little more than four thou- 
sand men. 1846. 

3. *0n the 13th of January, 1846, when it was J;^^^ 
believed that the Mexicans were assembling troops orj ledtoth^. 
theiff northern frontiers with the avowed object of re- oerofnth 
conquering Texas, and when such information had li^^amS^tfu 
been received from Mexico as rendered it probable, jSS^S' 
if not certain, that she would refuse to receive the '^Taywn 

lamf Tessup is in thtfwcstern part of Louisiana, a few miles southwest from Natch 
tioe^es, (Natch-i-tosh.) 

t Corpus Ckristi is at the mouth of the Nueces River, on the western shore of Corpus 
Christi Bay, a branch of the Ai inzas Bay, about 100 miles from the Rio Grande. (Sem 
Map Car. p. 351.) 
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1S40. envoy* whom the United States had sent to negotiate 
a. Mr.siideiL ^ settlement of the difficulties betwee*. the two coun- 
tries, the American president ordered General Taylor 
to advance his forces to the Rio Grande,* the most 
southern and western limits of Texas, as claimed by 
herself: on the 8th of March following the advance 
column of the army, under General Twiggs, was put 
in motion for that purpose, and on the 28th of the 
same month General Taylor, after having established 
a depot at Point Isabel,f twenty-one miles in his rear, 
took his position on the northern bank of the Rio 
Grande, where he hastily erected a fortress, called 
Fort Brown, within cannon shot of Matamoras.ij: 
\.w?iatia 4. ^On the 26th of April, the Mexican general, 
notice given Ampudia, gave notice to General Taylor that he con- 
^AmpvSi sidered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute 
cSmunce- them ; and on the same day an American dragoon 
actual^' party of sixty-three men, under command of Captain 
tiiuiea? Thornton, was attacked on the east side of the Rio 
Grande, thirty miles above Matamoras, and after the 
loss of sixteen men in killed and wounded, was com- 
pelled to surrender. This was the commencement of 
actual hostilities — the first blood shed in the war. 
t.Qfthcfar- 5. *The movements of the enemy, who had crossed 
tnenttoftfie the river above Matamoras, seeming to be directed to- 
^Sm^ wards an attack on Point Isabel, for the purpose of cut- 
mS^and ting offthe Americans from their supplies, on the first 
'^J?Ai%f of May General Taylor marched to the relief of that 
place, with his principal force, leaving a small com- 
mand in defence of Fort Brown. After having gar- 
risoned the depot, on the 7th of May General Taylor 
set out on his return. At noon of the next day the 
Mexican army, numbering about six thousand men, 
with seven pieces of artillery, was discovered near 
Palo Alio, drawn up in battle array across the prairie 
through which the advance led. The Americans, el. 

* The Rio GrflTOrf«,(Ree-o-GrRhn-da,) or Rio del Norte, (Ree-o-del-Nor-ta), meaning 
Oreat River, or Rioer of the J^orth, rises In the Rocky MounUilns north of S mta Fe, 
and flowing southeast, a distance of nearly 1800 ndles, enters the Gulf of Mexico be- 
»ow Matamoras. (See Map.) 

t Point Isabel Is 21 miles N. E. of Matamoras, near the Gulf. The entrance to th6 
LagovHy on the shore of which the villn«re stands, is called lirazos Santiago 

I Matamoras is about 20 miles from the mouth of the Rio Grande, by the windlnff 
•f the stream. (See map. m.) 
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though numbering but twenty-three hundred, advanced t §4©t 
to the attack, and after an action of about five hours, 
which was sustained mostly by the artillery, drove the 
enemy from their position, and encamped upon the 
field of battle. The Mexican loss was about one hun- 
dred killed, — that of the Americans but four killed and 
forty wounded, but among those mortally wounded 
wafi the lamented Major Ringgold, of the artillery. 

6. *At two o'clock in the afternoon of the next day '^^Jj?5 
he American army again advanced, and afler a march the battle ot 
of two hours came in sight of the enemy, who had FtUmA 
taken up a strong position near a place called Resaca 

de la Pahna, three miles from Fort Brown, on the 
borders of a ravine which crossed the road. The ac- 
tion was commenced on both sides, by the artillery, 
but the Mexican guns, managed by General La Vega, 
were better served than on the former occasion, and 
their effect soon began to be severely felt. An order 
to dislodge them was gallantly executed by Captain 
May, at the head of a squadron of dragoons, which, 
charging through a storm of grape shot, broke the 
ranks of the enemy, killed or dispersed the Mexican 
artillerymen, and took General La Vega prisoner. 
The charge was supported by the infantry — the whole 
Mexican line was routed,, and the enemy fled in con- 
fusion, abandoning his guns and a large quantity of 
ammunition ; and when night closed over the scene, not 
a Mexican soldier was to be found east of the Rio 
Grande. *0n the day following the battle the Ameri- ,^'^^, 
can army took up its former position at Fort Brown, uroumi 
which had sustained, with little loss, an almost unin- 
terrupted bombardment of seven days from the Mexi- 
can batteries in Matamoras. VSr p/o^' 

7. 'The news of the capture of Captain Thornton's thr^^hmtt 
party produced the greatest excitement throughout the '^^"fj^jl 
Union ; it was not doubted that Mexico would receive the capture 
a severe chastisement ; and a war spirit, unknown be- ton'»party\ 
fore tc exist, heralded, in anticipation, a series of vie- 4. whatwat 
tories and conquests, terminating only in the " Halls ''jS^JieSt 
of the Montezumas."* *The President, in a message ^^SJ/J* 

* The expression, " Halls of the MontezumtUy** ig applied to the palace of the ancienl 
Mexican kings, of the race of the Montezumas. 
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1§46. to Congress,* declared that Mexico had " invaded our 
4 May nth, territory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on 
1846 our own soil," and Congress, adopting the spirit of the 
message, after declaring that war existed " by the act 
of the republic of Mexico," authorized the President 
to accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers, and 
whatut placed ten millions of dollars at his disposal. 'The 
'iffeti'^r^ news of the battles of Palo ^^Ito and Resaca de la 
tuced bj/ fhe Falmdiy arriving a few days later, fanned anew the 
hwi%of flame of war ; an anticipated march to the Mexican 
•nrf^RMeoi capital, in the ranks of a conquering army, seenied to 
^ma?*^ be viewed but as a pleasant pastinr.e, or a. holiday ex- 
cursion, and the call for volunteers was answered by 
the prompt tender of the services of more than three 
hundred thousand, men. 
i ifihiftr^ 8. 'Most of the summer of 1847 was occupied by 
t&r the inva- the government in preparations for the invasion of 
**°"<co?^*** Mexico, from several quarters at the same time. A 
force of about 23,000 men was sent intq^jthe field, the 
largest portion of which, placed under the command 
of General Tavlor, was to advance from Matamoras 
into the enemy's country in the direction of Mon- 
terey :* General Wool, at the head of about 2,900 
men, concentrated at San Antonio de Bexar^f was to 
march upon Chihuahua ;:t while General Kearney, 
with a force of about 1,700, was to march from Fort 
Leavenworth,§ in Missouri, upon Santa Fe,|| the 
capital of New Mexico. 
t. Of the for- 9. "Owing to the difficulties experienced jn trans* 
^f of Get porting supplies, and the necessity of drawing them 
aSdKr mostly from the United States,* by way of New Or- 
umureyf ^^aus. General Taylor was unable to commence a 
forward movement until the latter part of August ; 
and it was the 19th of September when he appeared 
before Monterey, with an army then numbering only 



• For th« situation of Monterey (Mon-ter-a; see Map, letter t 
t San Antonio de Bexar, the oldest Spanish town in Texas. (See Map. Bexar.) 
X C%iAttaAiiaA (Chee-ooah-ooah) is nearly 700 miles N. W. from the city of Mexico 
(See Map.) 

$ fbrt Leavenworth is a military post of the United States on the west side of Mis- 
souri River. (See Map.) 

I! Santa Fe, the capital of the former Mexican state of New Mexico. Is a town of 
alHMit 4000 inhabitants, 15 miles east of the Rio Grande, and about HOC miles N W 
fimm the city of Mexico. (See Map.) 
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1846. 6,600 men, after having garrisoned several tfiwns on 
1 situatum the Rio Grande, through which his route lay. *Mon- 
^tMu^ terey, the capital of New Leon, was at this time a 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants, strong in its natural 
defences, and garrisoned by seven thousand regular 
and about three thousand irregular troops, under the 
conimand of General Ampudia. 
^ocmSu^ 10. *0n the morning of the 21st of September the 
ihtattackon attack was Commenced, which was continued with 
conHnud- great spirit during the day, but without any important 
M^it, atid results, except the carrying of several fortified heights 
"fJ^Sdlrof in the rear of the town. The assault was continued 
thepuice. (juring the 22d, when the Bishop's Palace, a strong 
Sept sad. position, and the only remaining fortified height in 
the rear of the town, was gallantly carried by the 
troops under General Worth. On the morning of the 
Soot 23d. 23d the lower part of the city was stormed by Gen- 
eral Quitman, the troops slowly advancing by digging 
through the stone walls of the houses. In this way 
the fight continued during the day, and by night the 
enemy were confined chiefly to the Citadel, and the 
Plaza, or central public square of the city. Early 
Septs4th. on the following morning the Mexican general sub- 
mitted propositions which resulted in the surrender 
and evacuation of Monterey — and an armistice of 
eight weeks, or until instructions to renew hostilities 
should be received from either of the respective gov- 
ernments. 
\j^^lZee 11- 'On the 13th of October the War Department 
TayiSr^mid ^^^^^^^ General Taylor to terminate the armistice 
^mriwty and renew offensive operations ; and about the middle 
edfui of November, Salt'llo,* the capital of the state of 
Coahuila, was occupied by the division of General 
Worth ; and late in December General Patterson 
4 whatu took possession of Victoriajf the capital of Tamauli- 
''^aifw^ pas ; while, about the same time, the port of Tampico^ 
*^"neyf^' ^^^s captured by Commodore Perry. *In the mean 

* Saltillo is about 70 miles S. \V. from Monterey, in the southern part of the state of 
Cnahnila. 

t Victoria Is at the western extremity of Tamaulipas, (Tam-aw-le6-pas) near the 
boundary of San Luis Potosi, and on the northern bank of the river Santander. 

t Tampico (Tam-p6-co) Is at the southeastern extremity of Tjimaulipas, on the north 
side of the river Panuco. The old town of that name is on the south side of the river 
See Map.) 
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time General Wool, after crossing the Rio Grande, i 846> 
finding his march to Chihuahua, in that direction, im- * 

peded by the lofty and unbroken ranges of the Sierra 
Madre, had turned south and joined General Worth 
at Saltillo, while General Kearney, somewhat earlier 
in the season, after having performed a march of 
nearly a thousand miles across the wilderness, had 
made hiinself master of Santa Fe, and all New Mex- 
ico, without opposition. 

12. *After General Kearney had established a new *^*^^ 
government in New Mexico, on the 25th of Septeni- JJJJK^^ii 
bar he departed from Santa Fe, at the head of four 
hundred dragoons, for the California settlements of 
Mexico, bordering on the Pacific Ocean ; but after 
having proceeded three hundred miles, and learning 

that California* was already in possession of the 
Americans, he sent back three quarters of his force, 
and with only one hundred rnen pursued his way 
across the continent. 

13. "In the early part of December a portion of ^tic^nt^ 
General Kearney's command, that had marched with j^!S&9 
him from Missouri, set out from Santa Fe on a south- "^^"to'*' 
ern expedition, expecting to form a junction with 
General Wool at Chihuahua. This force, numbering 

only nine hundred men, was commanded by Colonel 
Doniphan, and its march of more than a thousand 
miles, through an enemy's country, from Santa Fe to 
Saltillo, is one of the most brilliant achievements of 
the war. During the march this lx)dy of men fought 
two battles against vastly superior forces, and in each ^ 
defeated the enemy. 'The Battle of Bracito,f fought to/d ofifu 
on Christmas day, opened an entrance into the town BraAto^ 
of El Paso,t while that of Sacramento,§ fought on s«^J^*«^ 
the 28th of February, 1847, secured the surrender 

* • _____^___^^^__ 

* Most of Upper or JVeio California, which is separated fVom New Mexico by the C<A 
orado river, is an elevated, dry, and sandy desert. The inhaliitabie portion extendi 
«long the shore of the Pacific about 500 miles, with an average breadth of 40 iniiei. 
(See Map.) 

t The Imttle of Bracito, so called from the " 1 Jttle Arm,** or bend in the river near 
the place, was fought on the east bank of the Rio Grande, about 200 miles north of 
Chihuahua. 

I The town of Ei Paso is situated in a rich valley on the west side of the Rio 
Grande, 30 miles south from the Rracito. 

^ The battle of Sacramento was fought near a small stream of that name, about 91 
miles north of the city of Chihuahua. 
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I§'ft6. of Chihuahua, a city of great wealth, and containing 

' a population of more than forty thousand inhabitanis. 

\. Of events 14. 'While these events were transpiring on the 

^MC(M8t7 eastern borders of the Republic, the Pacific coast had 

become the scene of military operations, less brilliant, 

^^\ngTof hut more important in their results. *In the early 

fvS^? part of June, 1846, Captain Fremont, of the Topo- 

graphical Corps of Engineers, while engaged at the 

hi?ad of about sixty men in exploring a southern 

route to Oregon, having been first threatened with an 

attack by De Castro, the Mexican governor on the 

California coast, and learning afterwards that the 

governor was preparing an expedition against the 

American settlers near San Francisco,* raised the 

standard of opposition to the -Mexican government in 

California. 

\vcr[tTu^' 15. 'After having defeated, in several engagements, 

minatingin ffreatly supcrior Mexican forces, on the 4th of July 

the ct/ri'/uatt 2, .*^ii. • ii ii-i j 

ufcaiifor- Jtremont and his companions declared the independ- 
ence of California. A few days later. Commodore 
Sloat, having previously been informed of the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the Rio Grande, hoisted 
the American flag at Monterey.f In the latter part 
of July, Commodore Stockton assumed the command 
of the Pacific squadron, soon afler which he took 
possession of San DiegOjif and, in conjunction with 
Captain Fremont, entered the city of Los Angelos§ 
without opposition ; and on the 22d of August, 1846, 
the whole of California, a vast region bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, was in the undisputed military 
curred^f^' P^^session of the United States. *In December fol- 
t/ie arrival lowing, soou after the arrival of General Kearney 
Kewrtuyj from his overland expedition, the Mexican inhabitants 
of California attempted to regain possession of the 
government, but the insurrection was soon suppressed. 

«/Jli&?SJ ^^' *^® ^*^® stated that after the close of th 
^General armistice which succeeded the capture of Monterey, 

* Sivt Francisco, situated on the bay of the same name, possesses probably the best 
barbar on the west coast of America. (See Map.) 

t Monterey, (Mon-ter-a) a town of Upper California, on a bay of the iame name, 80 
miles south of San Francisco, contained in 1847 a population of about JJOO inhabitants. 
@ee Map.) 

t San Diego is a port on the Pacific nearly west of the headof the Gulf of California 

% Loa Ar\gelo», or the city of the Angels, is about lOO'uiiles north of San Diego. 
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the American troops under General Taylor spread 1846. 
themselves over Coahuila and Tamaulipas. In the xayior'g^ 
mean time the plaa of an attack on Vera Cruz, the ^f^cSee 
principal Mexican post on the Gulf, had been matured 5^'^%^ 
at Washington, and Greneral Scott sent out to take the f^^v^^, 
chief command of the army in Mexico. By the with- my qftht 
drawal of most of the regulars under General Taylor's he'^aiedf 
command for the attack on Vera Cruz, the entire 
force of the Northern American army, extending 
firom Matamoras to Monterey and Saltillo, was re- 
duced to about ten thousand volunteers, and a few 
companies of the regular artillery, while at the same 
time the Mexican General Santa Anna was known to 
be at San Luis Potosi,* at the head of 22,000 of the 
best troops in Mexico, prepared to oppose the farther 
progress of Greneral Taylor, or to advance upon him 
in his own quarters. 

17. *In the early part of February, 1847, General 1847. 
Taylor, after leaving adequate garrisons in Monterey i. QfG^nfnrf 
and Saltillo, proceeded with about five thousand men rmwlmenf 
to Agua Nueva,f where he remained until the 21st m-yA^vi'i 
of the month, when the advance of Santa Anna with 

his whole army induced him to fall back to Buena 
Vista,:|: a very strong position a few miles in advance 
of Saltillo. 'Here the road runs north and south 2 Describe 
through a narrow defile, skirted on the west by im- 'ofc^rai 
passable gullies, and on the east by a succession of »?y ^^tS 
rugged ridges and precipitous ravines which extend *** *^^'* 
back nearly to the mountains. On the elevated 
plateau or table-land formed by the concentration of 
these ridges. General Taylor drew up his little army, 
numbering in all only 4,759 men, of whom only 4.53 
were regular troops ; and here, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruliry, he was confronted by the entire Mexican array, 
then numbering, according to Santa Anna's official 
report, about 17,000 men, but believed to exceed 

20,000. 3, Tffg 5atj.j 

18. 'On the morning of the next day, the 23d of **^,SS"* 

* Sun Luix Potosi, the capital of the state of the same name, Is situated in a picas. 
ant ^"alley, about 240 miles northwest from the city of Mexico, and more tlmn 300 uitlei 
from Saltillo. (See Map.) 

t A^ua ^'ueva (Ah-goo-ah Noo-avah) is about 14 miles south from Saltillo. 

t Bruna VUta (Boo-a-nah Ve6s-tah> is about three miles south from Saltillo. 
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1 94L7. February, the enemy began the attack with great im- 
petuosity ; but the resistance was as determined as the 
V assault, and after a hard-fought battle, which was con- 
tinued during the greater part of the day, the Mexi- 
can force was driven in disorder from the held, with 
a loss of more than fifteen hundred men. The Ameri- 
can loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was seven 
hundred and forty-six ; and, among these, twenty -eight 
whatiotre officers Were killed on the field. *This important vie- 
^uefflc^i tory broke up the army of Santa Anna,, and, by eU 
hia victory 7 fectually Securing the frontier of the Rio Grande, al- 
lowed the Americans to turn their whole attention and 
strength to the great enterprise of the campaign, the 
capture of Vera Cruz, and the march thence to the 
Mexican capital, 
a^w^ 19. '•On the 9th of March, 1847, General Scott, at 
theviove- the head of twelve thousand men, landed without op. 
"(Sn%% position a short distance south of Vera Cruz,* in full 
in?Mtment view of the city and the renowned castle of San Juan 
crL-botn- d'Ulloa. On the 12th the mvestment of the city was 
andc^uiire Completed ; on the 18th the trenches were opened, and 
Qftfucuy. Qn the 22d the first batteries began their fire, at the dis- 
tance of 800 yards from the city. From the 22d until 
the morning of the 26th, almost one continued roar of 
artillery prevailed, the city and castle batteries an- 
swering to those of the besiegers, and shells and shot 
were rained upon the devoted town with terrible ac- 
tivity, and with an awful destruction of life and prop- 
erty. At length, just as arrangements had been made 
for an assault, the governor of the city made over- 
tures of surrender ; on the night of the 27th the arti- 
cles of capitulation were signed, and on the 29th the 
American flag was unfurled over the walls of the city 
and castle. * 

9. Qfthe 20. "The way was now open for the march towards 
vS-aOruS! the Mexican capital, and on the 8th of April General 
^neofcari) Twiggs was sent forward, leading the advance, on the 
^^^* Jalapa road. But Santa Anna, although defeated at 
Buena Vista, had raised another army, and with 15,000 

* Vera Cruz, the princiiial sea-port of Mexico, is built on the spot where Cortex first 
landed within the realms of Montezuma. The citv is defended by the strong fortress 
of San Juan d* Ulioa, built on an island, dr reef, of the same naiue, about 400 fathoou 
from the shore. (See Map.) 
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men had strongly intrenched himself on the heights of 1847. 
Cerro Gordo,* which completely command the only 
road that leads through the mountain fastnesses into 
the interior. General Twiggs reached this position 
on the 12th, but it was not until the morning of the 
18th, when the commander-in-chief and the whole 
army had arrived, that the daring assault was made. 
Before noon of that day every position of the enemy 
had been stormed in succession, and three thousand 
j>risoners kad been taken, together with forty-three 
pieces of bronze artillery, five thousand stand of arms, 
and all the munitions and materials of the army of the 
enemy. 

5l. *0n the day following the battle, the army en- i.contimted 
tered Jalapa,f and on the 22d the strong castle of Per- ^A^mrf- 
oteij: was surrendered without resistance, with its nu- SS?rt2f/ 
merous park of artillery, and a vast quantity of the pJJJJJ^ 
munitions of war. On the 15th of May the advance 
under General Worth entered the ancient and re- 
nowned city of Puebla ;§ and when the entire army had 
been concentrated there, in the very heart of Mexico, 
so greatly had it been reduced by sickness, deaths, 
and the expiration of terms of enlistment in the volun- 
teer service, that it was found to number only five 
thousand effective men. ^With this small force it was 2. iMiatwtu 
impossible to keep open a communication with Vera '5^*^« 
Cruz, and the army was left for a time to its own re- ^orce?' 
sources, until the arrival of further supplies and reen- 
forcements enabled it to march forward to the Mexican 
capital. 

22. 'At length, on the 7th of Au^ijust, General Scott, 3. DMcrits 

... ii./T»'/»^ 11 the advance 

having mcreased his etieclive force to nearly eleven qfthear- 
thousand men, in addition to a moderate garrison left ""piUbiS^ 
at Puebla, commenced his march from the latter place riiaiatsan 
for the capital of the republic. The pass over the ^"s^"*'*'*- 

* 

• The pass of Cerro Oordo is about 45 miles, in a direct line, northwest flrom Vera 
GriUB. 

t Jalapa, a city of about 15.000 inhabitants, is 55 miles northwest from Vera Crux 
(See map.) The well-known medicinal herb ja/ap, a species of the convolvulus, grow 
abundantly In the vicinity of this town, to which it is indebted for its namn. 

X Perote (Per-o-ta) Is about 90 miles, in a direct line, northwest from Vera Crux. 
l*he fortress is about half a mile north from the town of the same nani6. 

$ Puebl^, a city of aboijit 60,000 inhabitants, and the capital of the state of the samt 
oame. is alioat 85 miles southeast from the city of Mexico. (See Majf.) 
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IMI"- mountains, by Rio Fno, where the army anticipated 
resistance, was found abandoned; a little further on 
the whole valley of Mexico burst upon the view ; and 

Aiif. iiUL on the 11th the advance division under General Twigga 
reached Ayotla,* only fifteen miles from Mexico. A 
direct march to the capital, by the national road, had 
been contemplated, but the route in that direction pre- 
sented, from the nature of the ground and the strength 
of the fortifications, almost insurmountable obstaclea, 
and an approach by way of Chalco and San Auguslin. 
by passing around Lake Chalco, to the south, waa 

Aw- inh. tnought more practicable, and by the 18(h the entin^ 
army had succeeded in teaching San Augustin, _ten 
miles from the city, where the arrangements were 
made for final operations. 
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; 23, 'Tlie city of Mexico, f situated near the wesiem 
bank of Lake Tczcuco, and surrounded by numerous 
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canals and ditches, could be approached only by long 1 § IT. 
narrow causeways, leading over impassable marshes, ofMfxico, 
while the gates to which they conducted were strongly ^^iJi^^^S^o 
fortified. ^Beyond the causeways, commanding the thecuy? 
outer approaches to the city, were the strongly forti- i- Of the 
fied posts of Chapultepec and Churubusco, and tlie ^/end^d 
batteries of Contreras and San Antonio, armed with ^S2? 
nearly one hundred cannon, and surrounded by 
grounds either marshy, or so covered by volcanic 
rocks that they were thought by the enemy wholly 
'mpracticable for military operations. ^Six thousand % ^'f^f^ 
Mexican troops under General Valencia held the ex- ■'enemy/ 
lerior defences of Contreras, while Santa Anna had a 
force of nearly 25,000 men in the rear, prepared to 
lend his aid where-most needed. 

24. *In the afternoon of the 19th some fighting oc- s. or the 
curred in the vicinity of Contreras, and early on the cwiti-^ 
morning of the next day the batteries of that strong jSu<^f 
position were carried by an impetuous assault, which 

lasted only seventeen minutes. In this short space of 
time less than four thousand American troops had 
captured the most formidable intrenchments, within 
which were posted seven thousand Mexicans. The 
post of San Antonio, being now left in part unsupported, 
was evacuated by its garrison, which was terribly cut 
up in the retreat. 

25. *The fortified post of Churubusco, about four 4 0/ the em 
miles northeast from the heights of Contreras, was the chumbue 
next point of attack. Here nearly the entire army 

of the enemy was now concentrated, and here the 
great battle of the day was fought ; but on every part 
of the field the Americans were victorious, and the en- 
tire Mexican force was driven back upon the city, and 
upon the only remaining fortress of Chapultepec. 
*Thus ended the battles of the memorable 20th of Au- 1 Tkeretva 
gust, in which nine thousand Americans, ViSsviiVing %f the mh 
sirongly fortified positions, had vanquished an army '^^"^^'^ 
of 30,000 Mexicans. 

26. 'On the morning of the 21st, while General •■,?'*«L'» 
Scott was about to take up battermg positions, pre- anntatice 
parator}' to summonmg the city to surrender, he re «m»av' 
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1§47« ceived from the enemy propositions which terminated 
in the conclusion of an armistice for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a peace. With surprising infatuation the 
eneryy demanded terms that were due only to con- 
querors, and on the 7th of September hostilities were 
I. Wfuuoc- recommenced. *0n the morning of the 8th the Mo- 
tiieithqf lino del Rey, or " King's Mill," and the Casa de Mata, 
Skptember? ^^^ principal outer defbnces of the fortiisss of Chapul- 
tepec, were stormed and carried by General Worth, 
after a desperate assault in which he lost one fourth 
of his entire force. 
». Give an 27. 'The reduction of the castle of Chapultepec it- 
thereduo- self, situated on an abrupt, rocky height, one hundred 
'^stuof and fifty feet above the surrounding grounds, was a 
cha^u- g^m more formidable undertaking. Several batteries 
were opened against this position on the 12th, and on 
the 13th the citadel and all its outworks were carried 
by storm, but not without a very heavy loss to the 
HmmSnof American army. *The battle was continued during 
thebattu the day, on the lines of the great causeways before 
mh, mentioned, and when night suspended the dreadful 
conflict, one division of the American army rested in 
the suburbs of Mexico, and another was actually 
4. captureqf within the gates of the city. *During the night which 
^ ^' followed, the army of Santa Anna, and the officers of 
the national government abandoned the city, and at 
seven o'clock on the following morning the flag of the 
American Union was floating proudly to the breeze 
above the walls of the national palace of Mexico. 
» TiiK Rk- »The American army had fulfilled its destination ; our 
soldiers had gained the object of their toils and suffer- 
ings ; and, as the fruit of many victories, were at last 
permitted to repose on their laurels, in the far-famed 
" Halls of the Montezumas." 
1848. 28. 'The conquest of the Mexican capital was the 
ww*o/r/£ finishing stroke of the war, and on the 2d of February 
«o2gw*ion following the terms of a treaty of peace were concluded 
upon by the American commissioner and the Mexican 
T. Ratwsa- government. 'This treaty, after having received 
treaty %oUh some modifications from the American Senate, was 
Mexico! adopted by that body on the 10th of March, and subse 
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quently ratified by the Mexican Congress at Que re- 1§4§« 
taro,* on the 30th of May of the same year, 

29. *The most important provisions of this treaty };«^^ 
are those by which the United States obtains from provutons? 
her late enemy a large increase of territory, embrac- 
ing all New Mexico and Upper California. "The jj^^y 
boundary between the two countries is to be the Rio "^^^ 
Grande from its mouth to the southern boundary of *^^"^°!!^ 
New Mexico, thence westward along the southern and were made 
western boundary of New Mexico to the River Gila,f ^ "^"* 
thence down said river to the Colorado,:j: thence west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. The free navigation of 

the Gulf of California, and of the River Colorado up 
to the mouth of the Gila, is guarantied to the United 
States. "For the territory and privileges thus obtained, s. what dt* 
the United States surrendered to Mexico " all castles, states%ree 
forts, territories, places and possessions," not embraced %r'\heTer^ 
in the ceded territory, — agreed to pay Mexico fifteen ^^%aeg^ 
millions of dollars, and assumed the liquidation of all ','S5J^*/ 
debts due American citizens from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

30. *Such was the conclusion of the Mexican war, — <• .^'jj 
a war opposed as impolitic and unjust by one portion poiiq, ann 
of the American people, and as cordially approved by ti!e'^^,^id 
the other, but admitted by all to have established for 'J^r^^TiSr 
our Tiation, by the unbroken series of brilliant victories ^^'Ia^ 
won by our army, a character for martial heroism ^^uP 
whicii knows no superior in the annals of history, and 

which fears no rival in the pathway of military glory. 
*But war is seldom without its alloy of bitterness ; and 6. o/theai 
in this instance it was not alone its ordinary calamities mmJSJ 
of suffering, and wretchedness, and death, — the " sighs ^jomJ^sT" 
of orphans, and widows' tears," — that moderated, our 
exultations; but with our very rejoicings were min- 
gled the deep and sullen notes of discord; and with 
the laurels of victory, with which fame had encircled 

* Qu^retaro, the capital of the state of the same name, Is about 101 miles northwest 
froih the city of Mexico. 

t Tlio river Crila enters the Colorado from the east. (8oe Map.) 
' X The Colorado river, the largest stream in Mexico west of the Cordilleras or Rocky 
Mountains, rises in the high table-lands of Northern Mexico, and flowing southwest 
fklls into the head of the Gulf of California. (See Map.) 

16 
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1S4S. the brow of our nation's glory, were entwined the ey- 
7 press and the yew — emblems of mourning. 

1. whatu 81. The vast extent of unoccupied territory which 
t^t^rJ^ we had acquired as the result of the conquest, proved 
«??*Sfe, ah apple of discord in our midst ; and the question of 
<^afJd!^r the* final disposal of the prize was a problem which 
XSH^^ our profouridest statesmen found it difficult to solve. 
J^f^!^' The Sou'th^^d the North took issue upon it — the for- 
ttceen Se- mcr plaimiijg the right of her citizens to remove, with 
lusimthf tiiieir prbpeirty in slaves, on to any lands purchased by 

the common treasure of the republic, and the latter 
demandiing that territory free from slavery at the time 
of its acquisition, should for ever remain so. 

2. What 18 32. ^The opposing principles of slavery extension 
^esiSLtixc and slavery restriction entered largely, as elements of 

***£«? *^ party zeal and political controversy, into the presiden- 
tial election of 1848 ; but although the South advo- 
cated one line of policy, and the North another, the 
citizens of neither section were united in the support 
of either of the three presidential candidates, who 
were Martin Van Buren, of New York ; Lewis Cass, 
8. oftu of Michigan ; and Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana. *Gen- 
^%*to eral Cass, the regular democratic candidate, and Gen- 
cS^^Jd eral Taylor, the Whig nominee, both claimed by their 
Taylor f respectivc parties as favoring Southern interests, while 
the same parties in the North advocated their election 
for reasons directly opposite, received the principal 
4. o/Mr. support of the whig and democratic parties ; * while 
vanBurmf ]y|j. Ybxi Burcu, first nominated by a division of the 
democratic party of New York, and afterwards re 
nominated by a northern " Free Soil" convention held 
at Buffalo, was urged upon the people by his partisans 
as the peculiar exponent of the free-soil principles so 
generally professed by the northern section of the 
Ae^au'qr Union. *After an exciting political canvass, the eleo- 
^ canvass f tiou rcsultcd iu the choice of Zachary Taylor, by one 
hundred and sixty- three electoral votes, out of a total 
of two hundred and ninety. Millard Eillmore, of New 
York, was chosen vice-president. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

TATLOB'S ADUIHISTRATION, 

FMM lUMB 4. IM, TO JOIT «, MM. 

1. 'At the time of the acces- 
sion of General Tajlor to the 
presidency, California, embracing 
tiie western portion of the newly- . 
Required territory of the United 
States, had already b^n to at- 
tract a large share of public attention. The ira- 1940. 
portanoe which this country has subsequently attained, ]. wm <• 
in the rapid growth of its population — in its vast "^Xi^' 
mineral resources — its already extensive commerce — i.o/iu!,if 
and it« rapid advancement to the position of a st,ate i<^' 

■ in the great American confederacy,- demands a brief 
account of both its early and its recent history. 

2. The principal Spanish seltlementB of California ^rin^ii 
'were missionnry establishments, twenty-one in mini- ^ff^^'" 

ber; the earliest of which, that of San Diego, whs 
founded m lV69. 'Established to extend tlie domain *j^^ 
of the Spanish crown, and to propagate the Roman "^cari 
faith by the conversion of the untutored natives, they 
formed a line of religious posts along the whole west- 
ern frontier, each a little colony within itself, and, being 
exclusive in their character, absoibing the lands, the 
capital, and the busiucss of the country, they sup- 
pleased all enterprise beyond their limits, and dis 
conraged emigration. 

3. HJalifornia remained thus under ecclesiastical ^^J^^ 
sway until, in 1833, the Mexican government con- "^^ 
rerted the missionary establishments into civil institu- 

tioiJB, subject to the control of the slate. 'During the I^yJ?^ 
long period of anarchy and discord which followed in JJIi^J^" 
Mexico, the missions were plundered by successive i^^%u 
govemora, and, witli few exceptions, their lands were lautii 
granted away, until scarcely anything but their huge 
litoDe buildings I'emaincd. 'Yet the result proved ben- V"'*"."^ 
eficia] to the country at lat^e. As the lands were dis- mm 
tributed, atfriculture increased ; the attention of for- "**'**' 
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1849. eigners began to be turned to the country ; and from 
1833, when scarcely any but native born inhabitants 
were found there, up to 1845, the foreign population 
had increased to more than five thousand. 
. What cc 4. ^Still, the unsettled condition of the government 
iMf 9 prevented anything like systematic enterprise ; nor was 
it until 1846, when Fremont and his companions hoilst- 
ed the American flag and declared California indepen- 
dent of Mexican rule, that the natural capacities of the 
country for a numerous agricultural population began 
iLTFAafif to be developed. *With the belief that California had 
jraSon to become, inseparably, a portion of the American Union, 
*^**""^ emigrants came pouring in, mostly from the United 
States, to seek their fortunes in a new country under 
I. Of the/a- their own flag. 'Grazing and agriculture were the 
^^JS, chief occupations of the people ; many little villages 
^fj^j sprung up ; and everything promised fair for the 
steady growth of this distant territory on our western 
borders. 
4. Of the 5. ^In this tranquil state of affairs the announcement 
efiheSi»- was made in the latter part of February, 1848, that a 
^°!Sdf/^ mechanic, employed in cutting a mill-race on the 
" American Fork" of the Sacramento, about fifty miles 
above New Helvetia, or Sutter's Fort, had found nu- 
merous particles of gold, and some pieces of consider- 
I. Qftkeef- able size, in the sands of the stream. *The report 
tfu^&y!'t 7 spread with rapidity; examinations were made at 
other points along the stream, and almost everywhere 
with success ; and in a few weeks the newlv-discov- 
ered gold region was crowded with adventurers, 
tempted by the glittering prize. 
•. ThetifTectB 6. 'Laborers in the settlements, carried away by the 
'2f*!e3>% excitement, struck for higher wages, and left their em- 
e$$,irc? plovers: sailors abandoned their vessels in the har- 
bors : the villages were nearly deserted ; and, as pro- 
visions were scarce, flour and pork arose to forty, and 
even a hundred, dollars per barrel at the mines, butter 
to a dollar per pound, and common shoes sold for ten 
» ^*ff or twelve dollars per pair. ^At first, workmen at the 
tf^jjjf mines ordinarily gathered gold tc> the amount of from 
twenty to forty dollars per day ; and in some instances 
they obtained from $500 to 1 1000 a day for each man 
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7. 'The gold was gathered by washing the earth in 1849« 
pans, or other shallow vessels, — the particles of earth 7~De$era$ 
being washed away, while the gold, gravel, and sand, ^J^gggJ 
settled at the bottom. The gravel was then picked tMgotdi 
out by the hand, and the residue was dried on a board 

or cloth, when the sand was blown away by a common 
bellows or the mouth; the greater weight of the gold 
causing it to remain behind. In the mountains the 
gold was picked out of the rocks in pieces varying from 
the finest particles to those of five or six ounces in 
weight. *The mining operations have since been car- i How an 
ried on in a more scientific mjanner. The richest gold '^^SSSS 
IS now found imbedded in rock quartz, which is broken, '"^J^J®"'"^ 
and ground down, and the gold is then separated by 
ttie process of amalgamation with quicksilver. 

8. "Already, at the time of the discovery of the min- 3 what u 
eral wealth of California, the population embraced ^S^tSi 
many enterprising Americans ; and now, citizens from 'SSnti'^tSt 
the states crowded there in great numbers, carrying p^^^^ 
with them an ardent attachment to the political insti- 
tutions of their country, and desiring to sfee the same 
established over the land of their adoption. *For 4. oftheit 
some time they petitioned Congress in vain, as that ^ewJ^iSi* 
body, divided on the subject of permitting or prohib- "''iia?'*" 
iting slavery there, were unable to agree upon the de- 
tails of a form of government for the new territory. 

9. "General Taylor, on his accession to the presi- 5 nmodid 
dency, assured the Californians of his earnest desire to ^Vmu^ 
grant them all the protection and assistance in the *^^^^^ 
power of the executive, and advised them to form 'or 
themselves, in the meantime, a state government, after- 

vards to be submitted to Congress for approval. 

10. 'Acting upon this advice, and encouraged by , ai'otan 
General Mason, who succeeded General Riley as mili- ^gJ^^JJ^j^J 
tary governor in April 1849, the people chose dele- '"^Yn« 
gates who met at Monterey in September of the same taJbiuMns 
year, for the purpose of forming a constitution for a ^mau^ 
state government. The result of their deliberations 

was the adoption of a state constitution, by which 
slavery was excluded from the country, in accordance 
with the decision of a special convention previously 
held at San Francisco. The new constitution waa 
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1849. adopted by the people with great unanimity. Peter 
H. Burnet was elected chief magistrate, and the first 
legislature assembled at San Jose on^the 20th of De- 
cember, 1849. 

^' iTThl ^^' *^^^^® California was a prey tp anarchy and 
wruhuit of misrule, incident to the mixed character of its popula- 
lureofctSi' tion, — while the project of an independent republic 
^^"^^ was by some openly avowed, — and while the interests 
of the people were neglected by the Congress of the 
United States, which was violently agitated by the 
clause in the new constitution prohibiting slavery, the 
legislature of California manifested, throughout, a no- 
ble spirit of devotion to the public good, and a faithful 
attachment to the American Union. 
\JSSnt^ 12. "In the meantime, long standing animosities be- 
^^uwh& *^®®^ Texas and New Mexico were involving those 
arotehe^ Countries, and the general government, in a complica- 
«f ond New tion of difficulties. Texas had ever claimed, since she 
gained her independence of Mexico, that her territory 
extended to the Rio Grande ; and she was determined 
to extend her authority there also, although the inhab- 
18*50 ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ valley of Santa Fe had ever rejected her 
.«^ pretensions, and resisted her rule. 'In February, 

8. What %arf^ m ^ ^ • • * ^ 

mu8ure» 1850, lexas sent her commissioner to organize coun- 
^Texa», ties in New Mexico, and enforce her jurisdiction over 
the disputed territory ; but the United States civil and 
military governor at Santa Fe, disregarding the claims 
of Texas, and acting in accordance with instructions 
from Washington, favored the views of the people of 
New Mexico, who met in convention, and formed a 
constitution for a state government, which they trans- 
mitted to Washington for the approval of the Amen* 
can Congress. The agent of Texas was unable to ac- 
complish his mission.. 
J^w^^J 13. * While California and New Mexico were peti 
Ucmumpe- tioning for admission as states into the American 
'^ Mormon Union, a similar petition was sent up to Congress by 
******' a strange people from the very centre of the vast 
American wilderness. A few years before, a band of 
Mormons, or, as they style themselves, " Latter Day 
Saints/' had collected at Nauvoo, in the state of Illi- 
fkoisp under the guidance of Joe Smith, their pretended 
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1§49« prophet and leader ; but as serious dissensions arose 
between them and the neighboring people, they set 
out, like the Israelites of old, with " their flocks, their 
herds, and their little ones," to seek a refuge in the 
wilderness, far away from' those who, while they pitied 
their fanaticism, hated them, and despised their re- 
ligion. 
I Of their ' 14. Tassing beyond the Rocky Mountains, they 
^J^ found, in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, in North- 
^iS^' ^™ California, a delightful and fertile region, which 
tSg^^e ^^^^y chose for their future home, and the seat of a new 
impot(turei religion, which, in its infancy, has been little less suc- 
cessful than that of the Arabian inipostor. Not from 
the states only, but even from Europe, the Mormon 
missionaries brought in their proselytes by hundreds 
and by thousands: their thrifty settlements rapidly 
increased ; and while they were scarcely thought of 
by " the world's people" but as a band of outcasts, 
1850. we find them, in the year 1850, asking to be enumer- 
ated as a member of our confederacy, and the Amer- 
ican Congress gi'avely discussing the terms of the 
admission of the new territory of **Utah !" 
«. whatu 15. ^While Congress was still in session, engfa^red in 
death qf acnmonious debate on the various subjects which arose 
y5S£r? out of the connection of slavery with the new territo- 
ries, the country was called to mourn the sudden loss 
of its chief magistrate. Zachary Taylor died at Wash- 
ington on the 9th of July, after an illness of less than 
a week. Among his last words were, " I have endeav- 
ored to do ray duty. I am not afraid to die." His 
memoiy will ever be cherished by his countrymen as 
I. or the that of an able and good man. *In the language of an 
mSnSSto eminent pohtical opponent,* " The integrity of his mo- 
^'SaicaiT ^*^®^ ^*s never assailed nor assailable. He had passed 
a. General through a long and active life, neither meriting nor 
meeting reproach, and, in his last hour, the conviction 
of the honest discharge of h'lS duty was present to con- 
sole, even when the things of this life were fast fadino' 
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. 1. 'On the day following the 
decease of the president, the vice- 
president, Millard Filmore, pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and there, in 
accordance with the constitution, 
and in the presence of both Houses 
the oath of office as President of the United States, 
Without commotion, without any military parade, 
but with republican simplicity, ^e legitimate suc- 
cessor to the presidency was installed in office, and 
the wheels of government moved on as harmoniously 
as ever ; preaenljng to the world a sublime spectacle 
of the beauty and perfection of self-government. 

2. The first session of the 31st Congress, which 
opened on the 3d of Nov. 1849, and closed on the 
80th of September, 1850, — was one of the longest and 
most exciting ever held. 'The great subjects of dis- 
cussion were, the admission of Californiai with the con' 
gtitution she had adopted, and tbc Texas boundary 
question. 'Witli these was involved the long agitated 
question of slavery, in all its various phases — respect- 
ing the extension of slavery to new territory — its aca- 
lition in the District of Columbia, and the restoration 
of fugitive slaves to their owners. 

3. 'Early in the session, before the death of General 
Taylor, Mr. Clay, at. the liead of a committee of thir- 
teen, had reported to the Senate a bill providing for the 
Admission of California with the constitution she bad 
adopted — for the organization of the territories ol New 
Mexi'io and Utah, and for the adjustment of the Texas 
boundary. "This project, which received the name of i 
the " Omnibus bill," was strongly contested, wiii crip- 
pled bf various amendments, until nothing 
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1§50. but the sections organizing Utah as a separate territory, 

which passed both houses, and became a law. 
1. What, 4. *After much discussion, however, the California 
fiSs^S^in- admission bill, the New Mexico Territorial bill, and the 
^(StSSi^ Texas boundary, all subsequently passed as separate 
cuMton? propositions, very much as they had been proposed by 
the committee of which Mr. Clay was chairman. By 
itscffi^ this result, 1st. *The vast territory of California, with 
»^^J«^r- a sea-board corresponding in latitude to the entire 
Atlantic coast from Boston to Charleston, became a 
state of the American Union, with a constitution ex- 
I. Th& mar cluding domestic slavery : 2d. "The Mormon territory 
**Si^ ^^ Utah, embracing the great central basin of the coun- 
try between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, was 
erected into a territorial government, with the decla- 
ration that, when admitted as a state, " said territory, 
or any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, — ^as its constitution 
\i^^i shall prescribe at the time of the admission :" 3d. *New 
Mexico was erected into a territorial government with 
the same provision respecting slavery as in the case of 
iiJSSt^ Utah : 4th. *The Texas Boundary bill (with the con- 
mbowv sent of Texas afterwards obtained), established the 
^ dividing line between Texas and New Mexico four de- 
grees east of Santa Fe; and in consideration that 
Texas relinquished her claims to the territory east of 
the Rio Grande thus included in New Mexico, the 
United States agreed to pay her the sum of ten mil- 
%gj*,i2jj'- lions of dollars: 5th. •An act called the "Fugitive 
*<*«" Slave Law," was passed, providing for the lAore effec- 
tual and speedy delivery, to their masters, of fugitive 
fr^/'*SS slaves escaping into the free states : and 6th. *An act 
District qf providing for the suppression of the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia, which declares that " if any slave 
shall be brought into the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of being sold, or placed in depot there to be 
sold as merchandise, such slave shall thereupon become 
liberated and free." 
i. Qfwiiat 6. These various bills were the results of a compro- 
^wStiSr mise of opposing views on the subject of slavery, and 
'*"*'' in tins spirit they were advocated by their supporters; 
hut. as was to be expected, they failed to give entire 
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udefaclicHi either to the North or to the South. 'A l§iM>. 
portion of the South, complwning of the injustice of J~r 
excluding their citizens from territory purcliased by ihev rn-"* 
their blood and by the common treasure of tlie Union, aureJSm 
would hnve rejected CalitoraiA until she struck from iAumI 
ter coastitution the clause probibiiing, slavery ; while 
it the North there was much bitterness of feeling" 185 1-4 
^^DBt the fugitive elave law, which exbibiled itself 
Bi conventions of the people, and in the aid aJlbrded to 
fugitive Blares escaping to Canada. 

6. 'During the remaiuderof President FiEmore'g ad- i. htmu 
ministration, little occurred to disturb the quiet tenor "millLicr 
of our country's liistory. 'At peace with foreign na- h^i^ina 
lions, and blessed witli almost unexampied prosperity '^M.^r 
in the various departments of agriculture, commerce, oacounirt. 
and manufactures, our course is steadily onward in the 
march of national greatness. 'The presidential election *. chaneui' 
of 1852, allbougli following closely upon the violent ^"uJ^iw. 
sectional and political contentions ol the 3Ist Congress, J^^^i 
was one of unusual quiet, and great moderation of 1852. 
party feeling; — a harbmger of good — a bow of prom- 
ise spanning the political horizou after the storm has 
passed away. The result of the political canvass was 
the election of the democratic candidate. General 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, over General 
Wiiifield Scott, the candidate of the whig party. 

Conclusion. 'At this period in our liisioiy— at the »■ f'"*" 
beginning of the last half of the nineteenth century — imnower- 
it is wise to review the past, while with feelings of ^tuor^ 
mingled fear and hope we contemplate the future. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO IT. 

1. Althohoh the 'Fugitive Slave Act,* aa passed by Con- 
greaa in 1850, during Mr. Filmore's administration, had for 
its object only the enforcement of a compact as old as the 
nation,! y^* *''^ bitter feeling with which it was received by 
a Jarge portion of the North, showed the growing avi 
with which all complicity with slavery waa regarded i 
Free States. 

PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION", 
18B3-T. 

2. Yet the people of the North, 
OS a body, stood up boldly for the 
law, however odious to them were 
its provisions. Thus, when a ne- 
gro, named Anthony Bums, was 
claimed in Boston as a fugitive 
from service, although there wa^ 
a popular commotion in his favor, 
yet, when by due process of law 
the claimant established his ownership, by Northern judges 
the negro was remanded into slavery. Under their convic- 
tions of duty to the Constitution, more than ten thousand men, 
in free Massachusetts, voluntarily took up arms to act as an 
escort to the marshal in delivering up the slave, thereby aiding 
in the enforcement of a law which they loathed. 
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3. In the year 1854 Senator Douglas, of Illinois, a leading 
member of the Democratic party, introduced into Congress a 
bill for the territorial organization of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Its leading clause, by declaring the Missouri Compromise* 
unconstitutional, threw open to slavery all the territories of 
the United States. Yet this bill, abrogating a former law 
that had long been regarded as the settlement of a vexed ques- 
tion, received a majority of the votes in both houses of Con- 
gress, and became the law of the land. 

4. This bold encroachment by slavery upon territory that 
had been so solemnly devoted to freedom, created wide-spread 
alarm throughout all the Free States. Large numbers of 
Northern Democrats abandoned their party ; and of these, and 
the Free Soil party, and a large number of the old Whig 
party, was formed the Republican party, based upon the broad 
ground of opposition to slavery extension. 

5. The old Democratic party, allying itself with the Pro- 
Slavery South, said : " You shall not exclude the Southerner 
and his property from the territory which was. purchased with 
the common blood and treasure of the whole Union." The 
Republican party said : " The Southerner may have the same 
rights in the territories that the Northerner has ; but he shall 
not take' there, and hold as property, that which is property 
only by a local law — a law which has no existence beyond the 
Slave-holding States," Then began the final struggle for 
power between the two great parties into which the country 
was thus divided. 

6. As by the Kansas-Nebraska bill those territories were 
open to the introduction of slavery, if their inhabitants should 
decide in its favor, Free-Soil men — some going of their own 
motion and means, and others sent by emigrant-aid Societies 
from the East — flocked to Kansas to settle there, and thus 
secure that fair land for free labor. The South sent its repre- 
sentatives there also ; and from Missouri, an adjoining Slave 
State, swarmed armed bands of " Border Ruffians," who an- 
noyed, maltreated, and shot in cold blood the Free-Soil set- 
tlers, laid waste their fields, outvoted them at the polls, and 
returned to Missouri when the elections were over. 

7. The settlers, aided by numerous additions to their num- 
bers, retaliated, and fraternal strife desolated the land. At 

• Se« p. 831. 
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one time there were two capitols and two constitutions in 
Kansas. The General Government at Washington, under both 
Mr. Pierce's and Mr. Buchanan's administration, took the part 
of the Pro-Slavery party in Kansas ; but at length, after years 
of bitter controversy, not only in Kansas and in Congress, but 
throughout the country, the Free Soil party prevailed, and 
Kansas, by the voice of her people, became a Free State.* 

8. In 1856 occurred the outrage upon Senator Sumner, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Sumner, in a speech delivered in the 
Senate Chamber, had called Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, the 
" Don Quixote," and Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, the " Sancho 
Panza" of slavery. This irritating speech aroused the wrath 
of Mr. Preston S. Brooks, a member of the House from South 
Carolina ; and as Mr. Sumner sat writing at his &esk in the 
deserted Senate Chamber, Mr. Brooks attacked him with a 
cane, and beat him senseless. This shameful act of violence 
aroused, in the North, a more intense feeling than ever against 
the aggressions of slavery ; and in the Presidential election of 
1856, in which John C. Fremont was the Eepublican can-- 
didate, and James Buchanan the Democratic nominee, the 
subject of slavery was, for the first time, made the avowed 
issue between the opposing parties. 

9. At the South, threats of revolution and disunion, in the 
event of the success of the Republican candidate, were openly 
made; and Governor Wise, of Virginia, declared that if 
Fremont were elected, he would march with the militia of his 
State upon Washington, and seize the Capitol and the national 
archives. But Fremont was not elected, and the rule or ruin 
party of the South had another four years of preparation for 
their attempt to destroy the Union. 

10. In the meantime a majority of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, at the head of which was 
Chief Justice Taney, had decided,f in the case of the negro 
Dred Scott, that the Missouri Compromise Act, which pro- 
hibited slavery north of 36° 30', was unconstitutional, and 
that slave-owners might take their slaves into any State of the 
Union, without detriment to their right of property in such 
persons. By the North, generally, this decision was regarded 
as given in the interest of the South, and as removing the last 
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barrier to sJavery extension ; for it virtually established slav- 
ery tliroughout all the States, and converted it from a local 
into a national institution. 
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1867-1861 

11 In some of the Northern 
States the position taken by the 
Supreme Court was met by meas- 
ures which looked forward to open 
resistance and rovulution in case 
ot a conflict between State and 
National law The Legislature of 
the State of Ni,w 'iork for in- 
stance declared by large majori- 
ties in both Houses, ' That this State will not allow slavery 
within ita borders, let the consequences be what they may " 
Other States passed Personal Liberty Laws, declaring freedom 
to slaves who came within iheir borders. But, fortunately, 
no open outbreak yet occurred, and the Free States continued 
to return fugitive slaves, in accordance with the laws of Con 
gress and the requirements of the Constitution. 

13. In the autumn of 1859 — a short time before the open- 
ing of the canvass for the Presidential election of ISiiO — 
occurred an event which was successfully seized upon by the 
Southern leaders to excite Southern feeling against the North 
to a higher pitch than before. John Brown, an anti-slavery 
fanatic, who had suffered from pro-slavery outrages in Kansas, 
and wlio had in turn become the fear and terror of the ruffians 
of the Missouri borders, conceived the mad design of making 
war upon slavery in its very citadel. 

13. Bold and determined, and with unusual method in his 
madness, this now old man, at the head of a few followers, 
seized upon the United States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, and 
called upon the slaves in the vicinity to accept the boon of 
freedom which he offered them. It was fully proved that this 
mad act of treason had no other object than to excite as many 
of the slaves as possible to run away from thi'ir masters, and 
to seek a refuge in the Northern States or in Canada ! . 

14. Th« few foUowera whom John Brown had gathered 
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« round him were soon all killed or captured ; and Brown him- 
self was hanged, by the authority of the State of Virginia, 
with a pompous display of military force, called out under the 
pretence of an apprehended rescue by the abolitionists. Al- 
though the closest investigation failed to connect any Northern 
party or leader with this insane "John Brown affair," yet 
the occasion served to intensify at the South those bitter and 
vindictive feelings which, ere long, were to burst forth in open 
revolution. 

15. In the National Democratic Nominating Convention, 
which assembled in Charleston, South Carolina, in April, 1860, 
many of the delegates from the Slave States demanded the 
adoption of the doctrine that slavery existed, by virtue of the 
Constitution, in all the territories. This platform was rejected 
by a majority of the Convention ; and that of the Free State 
delegates, which asserted the right of the people of the territo- 
ries to admit or exclude slavery, was adopted. Upon this the 
delegates from six Southern States, led by the South Carolina 
delegation, withdrew from the Convention. The Democratic 
party was divided : the old alliance between it and slavery 
was at an end. 

16. After this defection, the Convention adjourned to meet 
at Baltimore on the 18th of June. Before this time arrived, 
the Republican Nominating Convention had assembled at 
Chicago. Everybody expected that Mr. Seward, the Con- 
gressional leader of the party, would be its nominee for the 
Presidency ; but, unexpectedly to almost every one, Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, a man then little known beyond his own 
State, received the nomination. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency, 

17. Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky, of poor 
parents, in 1809 ; but at the age of eight years he removed 
wifh his father's family to Indiana. His means of education 
were of the most limited kind, and most of the years of his 
minority were devoted to the manual labors of the farm^ At 
the age of nineteen he worked as a flat-boatman on the Missis- 
sippi, in which capacity he made a trip to New Orleans, 

18. At the age of twenty-one he removed to Illinois, where 
he first hired out. as farm hand, and then as clerk in a country 
store, but ever devoting all his spare time to self-instruction. 
Serving as a volunteer in the Black Hawk War, he was elected 
to the captaincy of his company. Thrice he was chosen mem- 
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ber of the State Assembly of Illinois. Admitted to the bar 
of the State, he entered upon the practice of law. He mingled 
much in politics, and in 1846 was elected member of Congress. 
In 1858 he was the candidate of the Republican party of Illi- 
nois for the United States Senate, in opposition to Mr. Douglas. 
In his political canvass of the State he showed himself a match 
for his very able opponent, whom he beat on the popular vote 
by five thousand majority, although Mr. Douglas had a major- 
ity in the Legislature. 

19. Such were the antecedents of the man who was destined 
to bear so important a part in the great drama which wad 
soon to open. Through all his vicissitudes of fortune he had 
been known, by political friends and foes, as " Honest Abe." 
Although a Republican, he was a conservative ; differing as 
much from the radical abolitionists of the North, as from the 
revolutionary "fire-eaters" of the South. 

20. In the adjourned Democratic Convention which assem- 
sembled in Baltimore in June, there was still another division 
upon the slavery question, most of the delegates from the 
Slave States, and a few from the North, withdrawing, and 
nominating for President John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
and for Vice-President General Lane, of Oregon. The original 
body nominated Senator Douglas for the Presidency, and 
Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, for the Vice-Presidency. In 
the meantime, a large and influential body of citizens from 
both Free and Slave States, influenced by Southern, threats of 
disunion, and fearing evil consequenc-es from the election of 
the candidate of a sectional or Northern party, had nominated 
John Bell, a Tennessee slaveholder of moderate views, for the 
Presidency, and the universally esteemed Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, late American Minister to Great Britain, for 
the Vice-Presidency. 

21. Of the four parties thus brought into the field, that of 
Breckinridge and Lane was regarded as committed to the 
extension and perpetuity of slavery throughout all the States 
and I^erritories, as a condition of the South's remaining in the 
Union ; that of Lincoln and Hamlin proclaimed the doctrine 
of free soil in the territories, but absolute non-interference 
with slavery in the States. The platforms of the other two 
p&rties, occupying medium ground between these two ex- 
tremes, were less distinctly defined. The radical abolitionists, 
denouncing the Republican party for not going far enough in 
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hostility to slavery, refused to vote, and hence were not repre- 
sented in the contest. 

22. While in the North the Presidential canvass of 1860 
■was conducted with great moderation — free speech on the- 
part of the Pro-Slavery party being allowed itj fullest latitude, 
in the South scarcely a word could be uttered in favor of the 
Republican nominees. The influence of President Buchanan 
and his cabinet was notoriously exerted in behalf of the rule 
or ruin faction of the South. Mr. Howell Cobb, Secretary of 
the Treasury, openly avowed himself a disunionist, in the 
event of Mr. Lincoln's election. Mr. Floyd, Secretary of War, 
as if already plotting armed resistance to the incoming gov- 
ernment, sent to Southern arsenals and forts all the ammuni- 
tion and arms which he could remove from the North without 
attracting too much attention ; and Mr. Toucey, Secretary of 
the Navy, caused many of our vessels of war to be dismantled, 
and sent others, on aimless errands, to the most distant seas. 

23. On the sixth of November the Presidential election was 
held ; and on the following morning the telegraph flashed the 
result all over the Union. Mr. Lincoln was elected by a 
majority of sixty-four electoral votes, out of three hundred and 
three, over all his opponents.* And yet the nation had not 
divided geographically upon the result, for although Mr, 
Breckinridge received almost his entire vote from the South, 
yet even there his vote was but little in excess of that of Bell 
and Everett; and there was a much larger Southern vote 
given against the distinctive Pro-Slavery candidate than Jbr 
him. It was evident that a large majority of the people of the 
Southern States were opposed to the faction that had resolved 
to break up the Union in the event of Mr. Lincoln's election. 

24. The crisis which had caused so many gloomy fore- 
bodings in the minds of good men and patriots had now 
arrived, and the joy and exultation of the Republican party 
over the unexpected magnitude of their victory were followed 
by a pause of anxious expectation. Determined Southern 
leaders had declared — had sworn what they would do ; and all 
eyes were turned southward in troubled suspense, to see if 



• The electoral voto was: For Lincoln, 180; for Breckinridge, T2 ; for Bell, 39; 
for Douglas, 12. For the mode of election see page . The popular vote was ; For 
Lincoln, 1,867,610; for Douglas, 1,365,976; for Breckinridge, 847,953; for Bell, 
590,681. Mr. Lincoln received from Slave States 26,430 votes ; Mr. Douglas, 168,525 
Mr. Breckinridge, 571,135; Mr. Bell, 515,953. 
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they would attempt to carry out their threats. The stock 
market was troubled, and business seemed to be coming to a 
stand still. It was the calm — the hush of the elements — 
which precedes the storm. 

25. The Legislature of South Carolina, which was then in 
session, at once took action, looking toward the withdrawal of 
that State from the Union. Her senators resigned their seats 
in Congress ; the grand jury of the United States Court at 
Charleston declined to act ; and the United States judge for 
South Carolina resigned his office. The inhabitants of Char- 
leston began to enroll themselves as minute men, and the 
Palmetto flag was hoisted on some of the vessels of the har 
bor. The governor of Georgia urged the appropriation of a 
million of dollars for putting that State in a condition of 
defense. Mississippi seemed ready to go hand in hand with 
South Carolina and Georgia for immediate separation. Other 
Southern States wavered in their course. * 

26. On the fourth of December President Buchanan laid 
before Congress his last annual message. He charged the 
troubled state of the country upon the Anti-Slavery party in 
the Free States; recommended the repeal of the Personal 
Liberty Laws,* and the incorporation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law as a part of the Constitution ; and although he denied the 
right of a State to withdraw from the Union, he declared that 
neither the President nor Congress had the power to coerce a 
State into submission. The message encouraged the Secession- 
ists, irritated the Republicans, and deepened the despondency 
which had fallen upon the country. 

27. On the tenth of December Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, resigned his office, on the ground that 
his duty to his own State was paramount to his duty to the 
Union. Senators Wigfall, of Texas, and Mason, of Virginia, 
made' like declarations ; while, on the other hand, the aged 
General Cass, of Michigan, Secretary of State, resigned, be- 
cause the President refused to take active measures for sup- 
pressing the incipient rebellion. With grief he announced 
his conviction that the Republic was approaching its dissolu- 
tion. On the twentieth of December the South Carolina Con- 
vention, by a unanimous vote, passed an ordinance of seces- 
sion, thus taking the first step in open rebellion. 

* See page 378. 
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28. During the winter numerous efforts at compromise 
were made in and out of Congress ; but all failed to arrest the 
secession movement. As yet many of the Southern leaders 
declared that it was the intention of the Southern States to 
return to the Union when their rights should have been suf- 
ficiently guaranteed by amendments of the Constitution. They 
also declared that they did not anticipate war from this move- 
ment. " I should like to see," said Senator Iverson, of 
(Georgia, *• the man who would propose a declaration of war 
against the seceding States, or attempt to force them into 
obedience to the Federal Government at the point of the 
sword." 

29. It is not surprising that the Southern leaders did not 
anticipate war, after the announcement of Mr. Buchanan's 
anti-coercion policy, which was concurred in by a large sec- 
tion of the Democratic party of the North ; and when even 
the New York Tribune^ one of the leading organs of the 
Republican party, declared that, '• Whenever any considerable 
section of our Union shall deliberately resolve to go out, we 
shall resist all coercive measures to keep them in." 

30. On the evening of the 26th of December, Major Robert 
Anderson, commanding the United States military post at 
Charleston, and being then in Fort Moultrie at the head of 
only sixty-three armed men and a few laborers, fearing an 
attack by the Charlestonians, secretly, by night, dismantled 
Fort Moultrie, and removed his little band to the much 
stronger position of Fort Sumter,* which commanded the 
entrance to the harbor. 

31. The rage of the Charlestonians was without bounds, for 
they had calculated upon getting easy possession of all the 
forts in the vicinity, A few days later they seized the cus- 
tom-house, the post-office, and arsenal, raised the State flag 
upon them, and sent an armed force to occupy Fort Moultrie 
and Castle Pinckney.* On the 27th Mr. Floyd, Secretary of 
War, resigned his office, avowedly because the President 
refused, in compliance with the demands of South Carolina, to 
withdraw the United States soldiers from Fort Sumter, 

^^^i^— ^i^^ ■ ■ ■■ I ■ I IM I ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ »■»■■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■ — III ■■ ^^^,^» ■ » ■^^^M^— ^— — ^ 

* See mapt p. 417. 
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CHAPTER n. 

EVENTS OF 1861. • 

1. At the beginning of the year 1861, the purposes of the 
conspirators had become fully developed ; and it was evident 
that they aimed not only at secession, but at the seizure of the 
National^ Capital, and the recognition of their faction as t^e 
rightful government of the United States. They threatened 
that Mr. Lincoln should never be inaugurated President ; and 
they talked of a possible reconstruction of the Union on their 
own terms, but leaving out the &natical New England States. 

2. Under these circumstances President Buchanan, who had 
•already reorganized his cabinet by the appointment of General 
John A. Dix as Secretary of the Treasury, and Postmaster- 
Oeneral Holt as Secretary of War, called in Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Scott for military counsel. General Scott had long before 
urged upon the President — as had Generals Cass and Wool, 
all Democrats — such a garrisoning of all the Southern forts as 
should make secession impossible. Now, active measures 
were taken to put Washington in a state of defense ; but an 
attempt to send supplies and men to Major Anderson was 
a miserable failure. The steamship Star of the West, sent 
from New York with aid for the garrison, and bearing the 
American flag, in attempting to enter the harbor of Charleston 
was fired upon by a battery on Morris Island, and forced to 
return. -. 

8. In the month of January the States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana passed ordinances of 
secession, and Texas on the 1st of February. And yet in not 
a single State, with the exception of Texas, did the secession 
leaders dare to submit the ordinance of secession to a vote of 
the people. 

4. On the 4th of February a convention of the six seceding 
Gulf States and South Carolina met at Montgomery, the capi- 
tal of Alabama, and there adopted a constitution, and for^jped 
a Provisional Government for the new " Confederacy." Jef- 
ferson Davis, late United States senator from Mississippi, a 
good soldier, who had served with distinction in the Mexican 
War, an adroit political manager, and an extreme advocate of 
slavery and State sovereignty, was chosen President. Alex- 
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antler Stephens, of Geoi^ta, a man of spotless character and 
blaraeiess life, who hud resisted secession to the last, but who 
now yielded to the action of his own State, was chosen Vice- 
President. ' 

5. Most of the United States forta and arsenala along the 
Southern coasts, left in the mere keeping of a corporal and his 
gaard, fell about this time into the hands of the Secessionists 
without resistance. On the 8th of Febniary the United States 
arsenal at Little Rock, Arkansas, was seized, with 9000 mus- 
kets, 40 cannon, and a large supply of ammunition; and a few 
days later General David E. Twiggs, to whose custody had 
been committed the care of the United States posts and mili- 
tary property in Texas, basely turned over the whole to the 
" Southern Confederacy." The United States 
seized in Southern ports,' formed the nucleus o 

6. As the day for Mr. Lincoln's inauguration drew near, 
threats were made, and bets were offered and accepted, that he 
would never take his seat a^ President. These threats were 
generally regurded as empty bluster ; but the secret employ- 
ment of detectives brought to light sulfioient facts to warrant 
the belief that an attempt would be made t^ assassinate Mr. 
Lincoln while on his route to the seat of government He 
was to pass through Baltimore ; but when he had reached 
Philadelphia, so certain were General Scott and others of the 
dangers which threatened him, that he was induced to yield to 
their wishes, by going privately by tho nearest route to 
Wadiington. 

LIHCOLN'S ADMINISTEATIOU. 



7. The 4th of March saw Mr. 
Lincoln duly invested with the 
Presidential office. In his inau- 
gural address he expressly dis- 
avowed the intention of interfering 
with slavery in the States where 
it then existed ; declared that the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and all other 
constitutional laws, should be en- 
forced ; but he also declared that 
no State could lawfully withdraw 
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from the Union ; that ordinances of secession were void ; and 
that his official power should be used to *' hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging to the Govern- 
ment." 

8. The Southern leaders, leaving the people little time for 
reflection, pushed rapidly forward the work of rebellion. On 
the 9th of March the Confederate Congress passed an act for 
the organization of an army. Large numbers of United States 
army and navy officers from the South, making the plea that 
they were bound to follow the fortunes of their States, threw 
up their commissions, and joined the Confederate cause ; and 
General Beauregard, who had distinguished himself in the 
Mexican campaign under General Scott, was placed in com- 
mand of the forces, numbering about 4000 men, that were 
already investing Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor. 

9. While these events were progressing, commissioners* 
from the "Confederate States" arrived at Washington, pro- 
fessing " amity and good will," but claiming recognition for 
their government on the ground that the Southern States had 
"withdrawn" from the Union "through conventions of their 
people,"! had " reassumed the attributes of sovereign power," 
and that their government was " endowed with all the means 
of self-support. ' On behalf of the United States Government, 
Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, replied to their note, refusing 
to recognize them as diplomatic agents, or enter into any 
official correspondence with them. 

10. On the 10th of April General Beauregard received 
orders from Montgomery to demand the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter, and if the demand were not complied with, to reduce 
the place by force. As the garrison were already in a nearly 
starving condition, and were cut off from all communication 
with the Government at Washington, Major Anderson offered 
to evacuate the fort on the 15th, if he did not previously . 
receive controlling instructions or supplies. But General 
Beauregard, fearing an attempt to relieve the fort by sea, 
refused this proffer, and early on the morning of the 12th 
opened a furious fire from forty-two heavy guns and mortars 
"gpon the walls of Sumter. 



* John Forsyth, Martin J. Crawford, and A. B. Roman. 

t But in only <me pt these States, Texas, had the ordiuanee of secession be«n ntih 
mitted to the people. 
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11. After two hours the fort replied; but it was soon 
apparent that the fight was to be a very unequal one. Only 
the lighter guns of the fort could be used, and these produced 
no effect upon the position of the assailants. A storm of con- 
stantly exploding shells made the ramparts untenable for the 
little garrison, whom the prudence of their commander kept 
confined to the casemates as much as possible. When dark- 
ness fell upon the scene the port-holes were closed, and the 
weary band passed the anxious hours of night in brief alterna- 
tions of rest, work, and watching, while the insurgents kept up 
a gradual fire of mortars to annoy the garrison. 

12. Early the next morning, Saturday, the 13th of April, 
the bombardment was resumed with increased vigor. About 
nine o'clock the barracks within the walls of the fort were on 
fire for the fourth time, and it was found impossible to extin- 
guish the flames. The main gates to the fort, on the city side, 
were burned. The powder magazine was in danger, and the 
doors were finally closed and locked. Almost sutlbcated by 
the smoke and heat, the men still stood to their guns until the 
fort had become untenable, and the means of defense were 
exhausted. 

13. Major Anderson then accepted the terms of evacuation 
which had been proposed before the bombardment — the 
departure of the whole command, with company -arms and 
property, and the privilege of saluting and keeping the flag. 
On the next day, Sunday, Major Anderson was allowed to 
repair with his command on board of a vessel lying outside of 
the bar. Strange to say, not a man had been killed on either 
side during the engagement ; but one of Major Anderson's 
men was killed, and several were wounded, by an accidental 
explosion while firing the parting salute. 

14. While these strange scenes of actual waf were passing 
in Charleston harbor, feelings of the most intense anxiety, and 
of sad and almost awful apprehension, pervaded all the loyal 
States ; for the telegraph, as yet uninterrupted, told the news, 
as the fight went on, all over the laud. In the great Northern 
centres of trade business was suspended ; men thronged the 
streets, and spoke nervously to one another ; and all looked 
upon the day as big with weal or woe to the Republic. Not- 
withstanding four months of warning, everybody seemed taken 
by surprise ; for it had not been believed that the Southern 
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leaders would dare proceed to extremities, and risk their all 
upon the hazards of war. 

15. At the South, on the other hand, the "fall of Sumter" 
was hailed with the most extravagant demonstrations of de- 
light. Said Governor Pickens, in a speech which he made to 
the citizens of Charleston on the evening of the evacuation, 
"We have defeated their twenty millions. We have humbled 
the flag of the United States. It has triumphed for seventy 
years ; but to-day, on the 13th day of April, it has been hum- 
bled — and humbled before the glorious little State of South 
Carolina." In the same bombastic strain was the speech of 
Mr. Walker, the insurgent Secretary of War, made on the 
12th of April, at Montgomery, the Confederate capitol. " No 
man," he said, " can tell when the war this day commenced 
will end ; but 1 will prophecy that the flag which now flaunts 
the breeze here will float over the dome of the Old Capital at 
Washington before the first of May. Let the^ try Southern 
chivalry, and test the extent of Southern resources, and it may 
float eventually over Faneuil Hall itself." 

16. With the firing upon the national flag on Fort Sumter 
ends the first act in the sad drama we are reciting. The 
Southern leaders had zealously labored to " fire the Southern 
heart," and had successfully inaugurated open rebellion ; but 
how little did they, or the deluded people who followed their 
bidding, dream of the terrible paths on which they had en- 
tered — of the four years' war which followed, with its suffer 
ings and desolations, drenching our fair and happy land with 
fraternal blood, and clothing it with the habiliments of woe! 

17. The depression caused by the humiliation of the national 
flag at Sumter was quickly followed, throughout the loyal 
States, by indignation at the act, and a stern resc^lve to sacri 
fice life and fortune, if need be, in defense of the Republic 
On the day following the evacuation of Sumter, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation, convening a special session of 
Congress on the 4th of J uly, and calling on the several States 
— slave and free — for 75,000 men, " in order to suppress com- 
binations against the Government, and to cause the laws to be 
duly executed." 

18. The response to this call was immediate and unanimous 
ou the part of the governors of all the Free States ; but from 
tlie governors of all the Slave States, except Delaware and 
Maryland, came a positive refusal, in some cases couched in 
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defiant and insolent language. The old Calhoun doctrine of 
State Eights and State Sovereignty was set up in opposition 
to the supremacy of the General Government. Governor 
Letcher, of Virginia, said: "The militia of Virginia will not 
be furnished to the powers at Washington for any such use or 
purpose as they have in view. You have chosen to inaugurate 
civil war, and, having done so, we will meet it in a spirit as 
determined as the Administration has exhibited toward the 
South." 

19. Governor Ellis, of North Carolina, replied : " I can be 
no party to this wicked violation of the laws of the country, 
and to this war upon the liberties of a free people." Governor 
Harris, of Tennessee, said :." Tennessee will not furnish a sin- 
gle man for coercion, but fifty thousand, if necessary, for the 
defense of our rights, or those of our Southern brethren." 
Governor Jackson, of Missouri, declared the requisition of 
the President to be " illegal, unconstitutional, revolutionary, 
inhuman, and diabolical." Following these declarations, quite 
a number of the Democratic journals of the North, although 
but few of them counseled acquiescence in disunion, yet op- 
posed coercion, blamed the " Black Republicans " for provok- 
ing and inciting the South to rebellion and civil war, and 
declared that the South could never be subjugated. 

20. The Confederate Government immediately called for 
an addition to their forces of 32,000 men. They had already 
seized the navy yard at Pensacola, with all its valuable 
stores; but the promptness and patriotism of young Lieut. 
Slemmer had prevented them from getting possession of Fort 
Pickens, commanding the entrance to Pensacola harbor ; and 
on the 20th of April that most important post on the Gulf 
was amply garrisoned and provisioned, and placed under the 
command of Colonel Brown. Colonel Bragg was in command 
of the hostile forces on the opposite shores of the bay. 

21. Immediately after the President's proclamation, the 
Virginia Convention passed the ordinance of secession : but 
the leaders had already entered upon warlike measures against 
the General Government, in gathering and arming troops, and 
sending them forward to the Potomac. On the 18th of April 
the United States arsenal at Harper's Ferry was burned and 
abandoned by the small guard stationed there, to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the advancing Virginia forces. On 
the 21st the great naval station at Portsmouth, Virginia, 
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opposite Norfolk, was shamefully abandoned, after most of 
the numerous vessels of war stationed there had been scuttled 
and sunk, and other national property partially destroyed. 
But immense stores, consisting of 300,000 pounds of powder, 
a large quantity of small arms, the various foundries, and 
more than 2C00 heavy cannon, among which were 300 Dahl- 
gren guns, fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

22. This capture, the greatest of its kind recorded in his- 
tory, virtually amounted, as far as regarded heavy artillery, 
to the disarming of one side and the arming of the other. 
This was owing to the promptness with which treason ever 
acts, and the hesitancy of Government in failing to take early 
and active measures for its immediate suppression. 

23. In the meantime a cry had gone forth over the land, 
almost at the same time with the President's proclamation, 
that Washington itself was in danger. Quickly the people of 
the North and West responded to the President's call. Only 
eighteen hours after the receipt of the orders for troops had 
reached Boston, a Massachusetts regiment, 700 strong^ was on. 
its march. Almost at the same time troops from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the West were moving forward. 

24. On the morning of the 19th — the anniversary of the 
memorable battle of Lexington* — the Massachusetts regiment 
reached Baltimore, but was destined to meet there a bloody 
check. Set upon by a furious mob incited by the pro-slavery 
faction of the city, three of their number were killed and 
twenty-four wounded. At length the tire of the mob was 
returned, and eight of the rioters were killed. The regiment, 
after much difficulty, was enabled to take the cars for Wash- 
ington City. At the same time ten companies from Pennsyl- 
vania, without arms or uniforms, were driven back by the 
Baltimore mob, and compelled to return to Philadelphia. 
Northward of Baltimore bridges were destroyed and railroads 
were torn up, to prevent the arrival of additional troops. 

25. While these events were transpiring. General Butler, 
in command of the Massachusetts Sixth Regiment, and Colonel 
Lefferts, at the head of the New York Seventh, had passed 
down Chesapeake Bay and landed at Annapolis. Here the 
two regiments united, repaired the railroad, and after obtain- 
ing sufficient cars for the sick and the baggage, marched over- 

• See p. 208. 
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land to Washington. The mayor of Baltimore and the 
governor of the State had earnestly remonstrated against the 
passage of Northern ti'oops over the soil of Maryland. But 
the Union forces continued to gather at Washington, and the 
National capital was secured from immediate danger. 

26. As soon as Virginia passed the act of secession, the 
Government of the Conft^deracy was removed from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond. Before the end of May Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, had withdrawn from the 
Union. Kentucky, divided in sentiment, and striving to main- 
tain a position of neutrality, was deeply agitated ; and while 
probably a majority of the people of Missouri were loyal, ht r 
State Government, under Governor Jackson, was wholly 
devoted to the cause of the South. On every side the oppos- 
ing hosts were marshaling for the mighty conflict which was 
now seen to be inevitable. The advantage of position was in 
favor of the South, which occupied the centre of a circle, 
around the circumference of which the North must move. 
The South had also been greatly beforehand in the work of 
preparation; but in ultimate resources for a long-continued 
struggle the North was vastly superior. 

27. Already the Confederate forces held the southern shore 
of the Potomac fjom the Chesapeake to Edward's Fei'iy, 
thirty miles above Washington ; and their scouting pariitis 
had approached even within sight of the dome of the Capitol. 
It was, indeed, high time for the Government to take the 
offensive ; for Washington, commanded by the high lands on 
the Virginia side, would soon be untenable. Hence, on the 
night of the 23rd of May, General Mansfield, with about 
18,000 men, crossed the Potomac, and took possession of 
Arlington Heights, and aUo sent a force to occupy Alexan- 
dria, six miles below the city. 

28. Eurly on the morning of the 24th Colonel Ellsworth, 
of New York, entered Alexandria with his Zouaves, seized the 
railroads and telegraph, and surprised and captured a number of 
Confederate troops. The only life lost by the Union forces in this 
movement was that of the brave but imprudent Colonel Ells- 
worth himself He had ascended to the roof of a hotel, and 
with his own hands had pulled down the Confederate flag fl} ing 
there; but as he was descending with his trophy, he was met 
at the foot of the stairs by the landlord, Jackson, who shot 
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him dead on the spot. Almost at the same instant Jackson 
himself fell by the hands of Private Brownell. 

29. After the secession of Virginia, Fortress Monroe,* the 
possession of which controls not only James River, but the 
commerce of Virginia itself, stood in great peril, from the 
gathering of the Confederate forces under Colonel Magruder, 
on the Yorktown peninsula ; but it was promptly reinforced, 
and in the latter part of May was placed under the command 
of General Butler, who soon had collected there and in the 
vicinity an army of about 12,000 men. On the night of the 
9th of June General Butler sent out a force, under General 
Pierce, to surprise and drive back the enemy ; but owing to a 
mistake, by which two regiments of the advancing forces fired 
upon each other in the night, the surprise failed, and an attack 
which was made upon Big Bethel was repulsed with loss. 

30. We now turn to Missouri, where the opposing parties, 
Union and Secession, were striving for the control of that 
State. Governor Jackson, secretly plotting in the interest of 
secession, -had demanded of €reneral Lyon, under the pretense 
of neutrality, the withdrawal of all United States forces from 
that State. As these terms were rejected, on the 12th of June 
Governor Jackson issued a proclamation from Jefferson City, 
the capital, calling for 50,000 State troops to repel the inva- 
ders; most of which "invaders" were loyal Missourians who 
had taken up arms in defense of the Union. 

31. General Lyon, then at St. Louis, did not wait for the 
Confederates to perfect their arrangements, but immediately 
started for Jefferson City at the head of about 1,500 men. 
Governor Jackson abandoned the capital, destroying railroad 
bridges and telegraph lines in his retreat. He was pursued 
by General Lyon to the vicinity of Booneville, where his 
forces were routed. In the meantime General Lyon had sent 
General Sigel to the southwestern part of the State, where the 
Confederates were gathering under Generals Price, Rains, and 
Ben M'CuUoch, a noted Texan ranger, and where they were 
afterward joined by Jackson. 

32. On the 6th of July General Sigel, at the head of a 



* Fortress Monroe is at the extremity of the Yorktown peninsula, between the York 
and James Rivers. It was constructed at a cost of two and a half millions of dollars. 
It is a bastioued work, heptagonal in form, embracing an area of about seventy-five 
acres. The walls are of granite, and lise to the height of thirty-five feet. See map, 
page 393. 
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greatly inferior force, attacked the Confederates near Carthage, 
but without success. Soon after General Lyon joined him at 
Springfield, and on the 10th of August, at the head of only 
5,000 men, attacked the enemy, numbering 20,000, at Wil- 
son's Creek, a few miles south of Springfield. Here General 
Lyon was killed, and the Union forces were driven back ; but 
the enemy was too severely cut up to molest their retreat. 
At this time General Fremont, who had recently returned from 
Europe with a large amount of arms for the Government, was 
in command of the Western Department, with his headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. 

33. While these events were occurring in Missouri, war 
had opened in. Western Virginia, a large majority of whose 
people remained loyal to the Union. No sooner had Virginia 
passed the ordinance of secession than her governor, Letcher, 
addressed a letter to Mr. Sweeney, the mayor of Wheeling, 
ordering him to seize the custom-house of that city, the post- 
office, and all public buildings and documents, in the name of 
the sovereign State of Virginia. The mayor promptly replied : 
" I have seized upon the custom-house, the post-office, and all 
public buildings and documents, in the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States, whose property they 
are." 

34. General McClellan, who had won distinction in Mexico 
as military engineer, had been given the command of the 
Department of the Ohio,* for which he had resigned the presi- 
sidency of the Ohio atd Mississippi Railroad. He found the 
Confederate forces already west of the mountains. Colonels 
Kelly and Dumont, sent forward to meet them, routed them 
at Philippi. McClellan and Rosecrans defeated them at Rich 
Mountain, Cheat River, and Carrick's Ford ; and before the 
close of July the enemy had abandoned that section of the 
State. It was at this point, just after the battle of Bull Run, 
which we now proceed to describe, that McClellan took com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, leaving Rosecrans to take 
his place in Western Virginia. A little later. Generals Wise 
and Floyd were driven by Rosecrans out of the Valley of the 
Kanawha, f 



* Which included Ohio, Indiana, and the western portions of Pennsylvania and 
Virgiuia. 
t In Southwestern Virginia. 
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85. We now turn back a couple of months to note the 
progress of events in the vicinity of Washington. To the 
President's first call for 75,000 militia, 80,000 men, from the 
Free States alone, had promptly responded. On the 3rd of 
May he issued another call for 42,000 volunteers for three 
years. In a month five times this number had volunteered ; 
and when Congress met, on the 4th of July, the Secretary of 
War announced that there were in active service 260,000 
men. Others had been offered, and would soon be in the 
field, so that after 80,000 three months' volunteers should 
have been withdrawn, the National army would still be 
230,000 strong. 

36. The people, seeing regiment afler regiment pouring for-, 
ward toward the Capital, thought this force amply sufficient to 
crush out the rebellion. But they did not know, and the 
Government dared not tell them, that there was a fearful lack 
of everything that was necessary to transform this crowd into 
an army. Through hesitation, imbecility, and treachery, the 
loyal States had been stripped of arms. The armories of Nor- 
folk and Harper's Ferry, with all their vast warlike stores, 

. hud fallen into the hands of the Confederates. The armory at 
Springfield alone remained to the North, and that was then 
capable of turning out only 25,000 muskets a year. The Con- 
federates could equip every man they raised. 

37. In the latter part of June the available National army 
in the vicinity of Washington was 39.000 strong : but people 
thought it much greater. Of this army 18,000, under General 
Patterson, were lifty miles up the river, near Harper's Ferry, 
watching an equal Confederate force under General Johnston, 
in the Valley of the Shenandoah. General Beauregard was 
lying at Manassas Junction, thirty miles southwest of Wash- 
ington, with a Confederate force of about 22,000. 

■ 38. It was at this time that the Northern people had be 
come exceedingly impatient of the inactivity of the army, and 
a cry went up over the land of " On to Richmond." The 
pressure upon Government for an immediate advance was too 
strong to be withstood, and General Scott, then at the head of 
all the National forces, gave to the movement his reluctant 
assent. General McDowoU was intrusted with the command 
of the advancing army, which, 35,000 strong, left Washington 
to meet the Contederate force on the IGth of July ; but during 
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the. march 5,000 of this nnrnljer were detached and left be- 
himl, to defend the approaches to Wiishington. 

39. On the 18th the advance had a severe skirmish with 
the Confederates at Centreville. On the 30th the Pennsylva- 
nia Fourth Regiment, and the battery attached to the Now 
York Eighth, whose terms of service expired on that day, 
marched to the rear " to the sound of the enemy's cannon," 
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and returned to Washington, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the commanding general, who was then left with a force of 
only 28,000 men, to fight the battle of the following day. 

40. On the morning of Sunday, the 21st, the Confederates, 
now 30,000 strong, having been re-enforced by a part of John- 
ston's army, were met at Bull Run, where a battle occurred, 
lasting a great part of the day, although only about one-half 
of the forces on each side were engaged at any one time. At 
noon the Confederates were beaten back ; at four o'clock " the 
enemy was evidently disheartened and broken," said McDow 
ell. " Everything was in favor of our troops, and promising 
decisive victory," says Buniside. But just at this moment 
large additional re-enforcements from Johnston's army came to 
the relief of the Confederates ; and what half an hour before 
had promised a decisive Union victory, was turned into the 
most disgraceful rout recorded in the annals of war. 

41. A sudden panic, conveyed from the front to the rear, 
seized almost the entire army ; and regiment after regiment 
melted away, as the flying, disorganized troops pressed upon 
them. Crowds of civilians, who had come out from Washing- 
ton to see the battle, served to increase the panic. Ten pieces 
of artillery were captured ; seventeen were abandoned in the 
disgraceful flight, and 4,000 muskets were thrown away. The 
victors were in no condition to make a vigorous pursuit. At 
Centreville a brief stand was made, but before night of the 
22nd the entire Union force was back in front of Washington. 
The Confederate loss in the battle of Bull Run was about 
1,900 in killed, wounded, and missing ; that of the Union 
forces was about 3,000, 1,400 of whom were prisoners.* 

42. After the disaster of Bull Run, by the advice of General 
Scott, who was now too old and infirm to take the field in 
person, General Geo. B. McClellan was placed in active com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. The Government, if not 
the people, had now learned the lesson that a vast assemblage 
of undisciplined militia does not constitute an efficient army. 
Men and money in abundance were offered by the loyal 
States; but the arming and disciplining of the half a mil lion 



* On the field, or in the battle of Bull Run, were the Confederate Generals Joseph 
E. Johnston, Beauregard, Ewell, Lougstreet, Bonham, Kirby Smith, Early, Eyans, 
Bee, and " Stonewall" Jackson. Jefferson Davis caine upon the field just at the close 
of the battle. Of the Union Generals, there were McDowell, Tyler, Hunter, liunjou, 
Heiutzlenian, Corcoran, Schouck, Keyes, Sherman, Porter, and Burnsid6. 
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of men who had responded to the call of the President, was a 
work of time. Moreover, the South was not intimidated. 
She herself voted to bring 500,000 men into the field. Al- 
ready the war was looming up into the grandest proportions 
the world had ever seen. 

43. In the first place, Washington had to be strongly forti- 
fied and garrisoned ; for a Confederate force, estimated at from 
sixty to eighty thousand men, was lying at Manassas, not forty 
miles distant. The enemy soon began to fortify the southern 
banks of the Potomac, and by October had effectually closed 
the navigation of that river. On the 21st of October a force 
of 1,700 men, under Colonel Baker, of California, which had 
been imprudently sent across the Potomac at Ball's Bluff, 
about thirty-five miles northwest of Washington, being left 
without adequate means of retreat, was attacked by a superior 
force of the enemy, and nearly annihilated. In this ill-advised 
battle Colonel Baker was killed. During the remainder of 
the year few additional events of importance occurred in Vir- 
ginia, and we now turn to trace the course of events in the 
Western States. 

44. In vain had Governor Magoffin, of Kentudcy, striven to 
maintain for that State a neutral position in the war, for early 
in September a Confederate force, under Leonidas Polk, had 
occupied Columbus,* in the western part of the State, on the 
Mississippi River ; and two days later a Union force, under 
General Grant, accompanied by two gunboats, took possession 
of Paducah,* at the mouth of the Tennessee River, a few miles 
above Cairo. 

45. On the 7th of November Grant and McClernand fought 
the Confederates, under General Pillow, at Belmont,* opposite 
Columbus, on the Missouri side of the river, and destroyed 
their camp, but were compelled to retreat by the arrival of 
large Confederate re-enforcements from Columbus. The Con- 
federate General Buckner entered Kentucky from the South, 
and took post at Bowling Green, at the head of 30,000 men, 
while Zollicoffer was at the head of another Confederate force 
in the southeastern part of the State. But, in the meantime, 
large bodies of Union troops had crossed to the southern banks 
of the Ohio, and by the close of the year a JFederal army of 

• See map, p. 399. 
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70,000 men had collected in the northern part of the State, 
under General Buell, whose headquarters were at Louisville. 

40. Western and Southern Missouri were at this time in 
the hands of the Confederates; and more than half of the 
State was given up to the wildest anarchy. Early in Septem- 
ber Colonel Mulligan, with 2,500 men, was besieged by an 
overwhelming Confederate force, under General Price, at Lex- 
ington, on the south bank of the Missouri River ; and on the 
20th of the month, after a long and desperate defense, he was 
compelled to surrender. It is said that in this unfortunate 
affair, more than half a million of dollars in hard cash fell into 
the hands of the Confederates. But Price was unable to fol- 
low up his advantage, and before winter set in he was driven 
into Arkansas. 

47. The naval operations of 1861 were first directed to a 
blockade of the Southern ports, for the purpose of preventing 
the introduction of supplies from foreign countries, and the 
escape of privateers to prey upon our commerce. For this 
purpose our vessels of war were recalled from foreign seas; 
numerous steamers for blockading purposes were purchased 
and hastily equipped, and the building of additional war ves- 
sels was begun. 

48. In the latter part of August a naval expedition, under 
General Butler and Commodore Stringham, attacked and cap- 
tured* the Confederate forts which commanded Hatteras 
Inlet, leading into Pamlico Sound. By this success blockade 
running in this quarter was stopped, and access was gained to 
the North Carolina coast, for further offensive operations. 

49. A second expedition, on a much larger scale, under 
General T. W. Sherman and Commodore Dupont, afler a 
brilliant naval engagement, captured f the forts commanding 
Port Royal Harbor, on the coast of South Carolina, midway 
between Charleston and Savannah. Hilton Head, at the 
southern entrance of the harbor, was then taken possession of; 
and this post afler ward became an important centre of naval 
operations against the Southern ports. ^ 

60. During the extra session of Congress, which closed on 
the 6th of August, the senators and representatives from the 
border Slave States took strong ground against all attempts 
at coercing their Southern brethren. Vice-President Breckin- 

" _— — 

• August 29th. t Novttniber27Ui. 
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ridge, one of the late nominees for the Presidency, and now 
senator from Kentucky, declared that if force were used against 
any State which had seceded, Kentucky would " turn to her 
Southern sisters, with whom she was identified by geographical 
position and by the ties of friendship, of intercourse, and by 
cominon wrongs, and unite with them to found a noble South- 
ern republic." 

51. After opposing every coercive measure, at the close of 
the session Mr. Breckinridge retui'ned to his home, was ap- 
pointed Brigadier General in the Southern army, and joined 
the Confederates who were then invading Kentucky. At the 
meeting of the regular session of Congress, December 4th, he 
was formally expelled from the Senate, without a single 
opposing vote. Senator Bright, of Indiana, the only senator 
from a Free State who took open ground against " the entire 
coercive policy of the Administration," was expelled, at the 
extra session, on a charge of complicity with the Southern 
traitors ; as were also, at the regular session. Senators Polk 
and Johnson of Missouri. 

62. In the meantime our foreign relations had become a 
subject of considerable anxiety. We had established a block- 
ade of the Southern ports, and thereby prevented the usual 
exports of cotton, a measure which, if continued, would in time 
seriously cripple the manufacturing interests of Great Britain. 
The South believed that, in their monopoly of the production 
of cotton, they possessed the means of compelling a prompt 
recognition of Southern independence from the great powers 
of Europe, and their armed intervention to put an end to the 
blockade. 

53. Hence, in October, the Confederates sent to Europe 
two of their ablest men, Mr. Mason of Virginia, and Slidell of 
Louisiana, as commissioners, for the purpose of securing 
foreign interposition in their favor. Evading the blockade, 
they reached Havana, whence, on the 7th of November, they 
sailed for England on boara the British merchant-steamer 
Trent. On the next day the Trent was intercepted by the 
American war-steamer San Jacinto, commanded by Captain 
Wilkes. Mason and Slidell were sieized, conveyed to Boston, 
and placed in confinement in Fort Warren. 

54. This affair came near involving us in a war with Great 
Britain; for, although the act was highly applauded in the 
United States, it was generally considered in Europe as an 
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affront to the British flag, and a violation of the law of nations. 
The "release of Mason and Slid ell was denianded by Great 
Britain, and the American Government complied with the 
demand, admitting that the seizure, although justifiable in 
itself, had not been conducted in a legal manner. France and 
England had already decided to recognize the Confederate 
States as a belligerent entitled to all the rights of war, and to 
maintain a strict neutrality between the contending parties. 



CHAPTER III. 

EVENTS OF 1862. 



1. The beginning of 1862 found General McClellan com- 
mander-in-chief, under the President, of all the armies of the 
United States, the principal divisions of which were then 
located as follows : The army at and about Fortress Monroe ; 
the army of the Potomac ; the army of Western Virginia ; an 
army in Eastern Kentucky ; the army and flotilla at Cairo 
and a naval force in the Gulf of Mexico. 

2. During the month of January Kentucky was the sole 
field of military operations. On the 10th of the month 
Humphrey Marshall was defeated near Prestonburg, by a 
Union force under Colonel Garfield, and driven into Virginia ; 
and a few days later General Thomas defeated Generals Crit- 
tenden and ZoUicoflfer, in the battle of Mill Spring, near the 
southern bank of the Cumberland River, and drove the Con- 
federate forces back into Tennessee. In the battle of Mill 
Spring General ZoUicoifer was killed. 

3. Farther west important plans of the campaign were 
developing. At the strongly fortified post at Columbus, com- 
manding the Mississippi River, gCnd at Bowling Green, a little 
southward of the centre of Kentucky, were two Confederate 
armies, each from 20,000 to 30,000 strong. The Confederates 
had also built Fort Ilenry, on the Tennessee River, and Fort 
Donelson, on the Cumberland River, near the Tennessee 
border. 

4. While every eflfort was made to induce the Confeder- 
ates to believe that the army and flotilla at Cairo were making 
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preparations to attack Columbus, suddenly General Grant pro- 
ceeded up the Tennessee River, under convoy of Commodore 
Foote's flotilla of gunboats, and attacked Fort Henry, which 
aurrendered on the Cth of February, but not until ft large part 
of the garrison had escaped to Fort Donelson. The capture 
of Fort Henry opened the Tennessee Eiver to the Union gun- 
boats, three of which then proceeded as far as the head of 
navigation at Florence, in Northern Alabama, destroying Con- 
federate stores, and being everywhere received widi demon- 
strations of joy by the loyal inhabitants. 

5. Grant now marched across the country upon the much 
stronger post of Fort Donelson, before which he appeared on 
tlie 12th of February. The fort was commanded by General 
Floyd, under whom were Generals Buckncr, Pillow, Forrest, 
and Bushrod Johnson, with an army numbering at least 15,000 
meu. On the night of the 13tb a fleet of gunboats arrived in 
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the Cumberland, below the fort, swelling Grant's forces to 
30,000 men. An attack by the gunboats on the 14th resulted 
in their repulse. 

6. On the morning of the 15th the Confederates, marching 
out of their intrenchments, made a desperate attack on Grant, 
with the intention of fighting their way out, and escaping be- 
fore they should be hemmed in by an overwhelming force. 
For six hours the Union forces, not expecting an attack, grad- 
ually gave ground ; but Grant rallied his troops, and after a 
whole day of uninterrupted battle, drove the enemy back to 
their intrenchments with heavy loss. During the night Floyd, 
Pillow, and Forrest escaped from the fort with about 2,000 
men, and on the following morning General Buckner surren- 
dered the place, with about 12,000 men and 40 pieces of 
artillery. 

7. In the language of General Grant, in his congratulatory 
order to his troops, this victory " secured the greatest number 
of prisoners of war ever taken in any battle on this continent." 
The fall of Don el son rendered necessary the evacuation of 
Columbus and Bowling Green. Clarksville and Nashville, on 
the Cumberland River, were also abandoned by the Confeder- 
ates ; and not only Kentucky, but a great part of Tennessee 
also, was thus restored to Federal allegiance. 

8. A few days before the fall of Fort Donelson, an expedi- 
tion from Fortress Monroe, under General Burnside and -Com- 
modore Goldsborough, had captured * Roanoke Island, which 
commanded the entrance to Albemarle Sound. This event 
was soon followed by the destruction of the Confederate fleet 
in those waters, the capture of Edenton, Plymouth, and New- 
bern, and the bombardment and capture f of Fort Macon, 
which commanded the entrance to Beaufort Harbor. On the 
11th of April Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, Georgia, surren- 
dered to the Union forces, after a thirty hours' bombardment. 

9. It has been stated that when the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, was destroyed, most of the numerous vessels 
stationed there were scuttled and sunk. Among these was the 
steam frigate Merrimac. This vessel was afterwards raised by 
the Confederates; an iron-armed prow was fitted to her; a 
gun-deck and casemate were built upon her, and heavily plated 
with iron ; and, being armed with the heaviest guns, she was 
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converted into an exceedingly formidable shot-proof steam 
battery. 

10. On the afternoon of Saturday, the 8th of March, the 
Merrimac, now named the Virginia, steamed out into Hamp- 
ton Roads, attacked and quickly destroyed the Federal sailing- 
frigates Cumberland and Congress, and drove agi'ound and 
crippled the Roanoke and St. Lawrence, when night alone 
compelled her to quit her work of destruction. While the 
strongest wooden vessels were riddled by her powerful guns, 
the storm of iron shot poured upon her glanced like hail from 
htT invulnerable armor. 

11. The morning of the next day, Sunday, was awaited with 
the most intense anxiety, for it was apprehended that the Vir- 
ginia would sweep Hampton Roads of all the Federal shipping 
collected there. But during the night a new actor had come 
upon the scene. The Monitor, the first of the turreted armed 
vessels ever built, had left New York three days before, and 
after a stormy and dangerous passage had reached Hampton 
Roads on the night of the 8th. Her commander. Lieutenant 
Worden, made immediate preparations to test his untried craft 
against the Virginia. 

12. At sunrise, on the 9th, the Virginia again made her 
appearance, and bore down on the stranded Minnesota. The 
Monitor, only one-fifth of the size of her surprised antagonist, 
interposed, and then the most remarkable fight in naval war- 
fare began. The Virginia opened with all her heavy guns. 
Most of her shot flew over the low deck of the Monitor, or 
glanced harmlessly off her rounded turret. One rifled bolt, 
from a 100-pound Armstrong gun, struck the turret fair ^nd 
square, penetrating half through the nine inches of iron, throw- 
ing the cement from the inside into the face of Lieutenant 
Worden, and blinding him. The Virginia soon after drew ofl^, 
and returned to her former station ; but neither vessel had 
been seriously injured in the conflict. Neither was disposed 
to renew the battle ; for if the Virginia were lost, the water 
approach to Richmond, by way of James River, would be in 
the hands of the Federals. If the Monitor were disabled, 
Hampton Roads would be in the power of the Confederates, 
w 13. Important events at the Southwest next demand our 
attention. The Mississippi, from Kentucky to the mouth of 
the river, had been seized by the Confederates, who had 
strongly fortified every available position on its banks, thus 
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shutting out the commerce of the vast Northwest from the 
Gulf of Mexico. To recapture New Orleans, the commercial 
emporium of the Confederacy, and open the Mississippi River, 
were leading ohjeets of the Federal Government in the cam- 
paign of 1802. 

14. With these ends in view, in thelatter part of March Com- 
modor* Farragut had succeeded in crosang the bar at the 
mouth of the Mississippi Eivor, with a fleet of 45 vessels of 
all classes, among which were 17 gunboats and 21 mortar 
schooners under the command of Commander, since Admiral, 
D. D. Porter. General Butler was at Ship Island, off the 
Mississippi coast, about seventy miles northeast of New Or- 
leans, with a cooperating land force of about 15,000 men, 
awaiting the result of the naval expedition. 

15. Forty miles up the river, from ita 
mouth, were Fort Jackson, on the west- 

1 bank, and Fort St. Pliilip, a little far- 
ther up on the eastern, the only seaward 
nses of New Orleans, The former 
mounted 74 guns, and the latter 40. A 
j^i,f, I barrier of strongly-anchored hulks, all 

Vj ^^ r* ^^ '"''■^ hound tc^ether by a heavy chain, extend- 
ed across the river from Fort Jackson, 
commanded by a battery on the eastern 
shore ; while above the barrier lay a Con- 
federate fleet of rams, gunboats, and fire- 
vessels, whose number and strength were 
unknown. 

16. On the 18th of April, Porter, 
uom a suitable distance below, opened 

the bomh'irdment of Fort Jackson, which Wiis continued 
durSg throe d>i>s; but at the end of Ihat time the fort 
replied as vigorously as ever, and nothing showed that it 
had been seriously injured by the 4,000 bombs discharged at 
it. Shells fuses and cartridges were now nearly expended. 
It was evident that the mortar fleet would never reduce the 
forts , and Farragut resolved lo try what could be done by 
steamers and gunboats. Pie would try (o run past the forts ; 
or, if that could not be done, would eu^'age them at close quar- 
ters, "and abide the result," 

17. On the night of the 30th, under cover of a fierce bom- 
bardment and of dat'kncss, two guuboats succeeded in reaching 
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the barricades, when their crews," by the aid of hammer and 
chisel, cut the chain near the centre, and removed one of the 
hulks, by which an opening was made, wide enough for three 
vessels to pass abreast. In the meantime Farragut made every 
preparation for the daring venture of running past the forts. 
Iron chain cables were looped together over the sides of the 
vessels, so as to form a sort of armor protecting the line of 
the engines; hammocks, coal, and bags of ashes and sand were 
piled up around the decks; and some of the vessels were 
rubbed with mud, to render them less perceptible to the 
enemy. 

18. A little past two o'clock, on the morning of the 24th, 
the fleet, with the exception of the mortar boats, got under 
way, led by Farragut himself, on board the Hartford. Most 
of the vessels had passed the barricade with little difficulty, 
when they were not only assailed by a terrific fire from both 
forts, and annoyed by immense fire-rafts sent down to burn 
them, but were attacked by a whole fleet of Confederate rams 
and gunboats, among the former being the steam ram Manas- 
sas, built somewhat after the model of the Virginia. In the 
darkness, and amid the dense smoke which settled over the 
scene, the flash of the guns was the only object at which forts 
or fleet could aim. 

19. After a terrific conflict of three hours, all of Farragut's 
fleet, except three gunboats, had passed the forts ; but one of 
them, the Varuna, was sunk after she had disabled six vessels 
of the enemy. The missing gunboats had been driven back 
in almost a sinking condition. The formidable ram Manassas 
was driven ashore and abandoned by her crew, after which her 
burning hulk was sent drifting down the stream. 

20. When news of the passage of the forts by the Union 
fleet reached New Orleans, the greatest panic prevailed, there. 
The banks sent ofl* their four millions of gold ; the governor 
of the State fled up the river ; the Confederate soldiers aban- 
doned the city; the torch was applied to 15,000 bales of cob- 
ton, piled up on the river bank ; to nearly a score of cotton 
ships ready to run the blockade ; to as many steamboats ; to 
dry docks and board yards ; to miles of steamboat wood and 
acres of coal ; and the heads of hundreds of hogsheads of sugar 
and molasses were stove in. The destruction of property, to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Yankees, was im- 
mense. 
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21. On the 25th, Farragnt, with his fleet, appeared before 
New Orleans. A boat's crew, sent ashore, landed amid a 
yelling mob, cheers for Jeff. Davis and the South, and groans 
for Lincoln and his fleet. The next day Farnigut sent a party 
ashore to hoist the Union flag over the mint ; but it was soon 
after taken down, trailed through the mire of the streets, and 
then torn into ^reds and distributed among the screaming 
crowd. Farragut, threatening to fire upon the city if the 
insult should be repeated, caused another flag to be hoisted, 
which was henceforth respected. On the 28th Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip surrendered to Porter; and on the 1st of May 
General Butler arrived with a part of his forces, and look 
military possession of New Orleans. 

22. Passing over the history of the military occupation of 
New Orleans by General Butler, we proceed to notice the re- 
maining important events in the Western campaign of 1802. In 
February General Curtis had driven the Confederate forces, 
under Generals Price and Van Dorn, out of Southwestern Mis- 
souri into Arkansas ; and on the 7th and 8th of March had fought 
with them the battle of Pea Ridge, in Northwestern Aj-kansas, 
which resulted in the loss of about 1,000 on each side ; but 
the Confederates continued their retreat southward. In the 
battle of Pea Kidge the noted Ben M'Culloch was killed. 

23. After the tall of Fort Donelson, the Confederates had 
fortified New Madrid,* on the Missouri shore, and Island No. 
10,* situated in a bend of the Mississippi, and farther up the 
river, on the Tennessee border. Hither they were followed 
by General Pope and Commodore Foote. New Madrid, as 
being farthest north, although down the river from No. 10, 
was first att .eked ; but scarcely had General Pope commenced 
the siege of that post when it was abandoned,} with a large 
quantity of military stores, the enemy retreating to No. 10, 
which was thought to be impregnable to all the forces that 
could be brought against it. On the 16th Commodore Foote 
commenced the bombardment of the Island, which was con- 
tinued until the 7th of April. 

24. In the meantime General Pope had, with immense dif- 
ficulty, and unknown to the enemy, cut a canal, twelve miles 
long, through the swamps and bayous, through which trans- 
ports from Foote's fleet, avoiding Island No. 10, passed from 

♦ See map, p. 399. t March 13th. 
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the river above to New Mudrid. Two gunboats succeeded in 
running the gauntlet of the batteries ; and by their aid and 
that of the transports, on the night of the 7th of April the 
army was safely landed on the Tennessee shore, in a position 
to command Island No. 10, which was now hastily abandoned; 
but 8,000 prisoners, and a large quantity of heavy artillery 
and small arms, fell into the hands of the victors. There was 
no battle, and not a single life. had been lost by Pope's army. 

25. While these events were transpiring on the Mississippi, 
a strong Federal force, under General Grant, had advanced up 
the Tennessee River to Pittsburg Lauding,* near the southern 
border of the State. Grant's army, together with the army 
under General Buell at Nashville, and the forces of Pope at 
Island No. 10, and of Hunter in Kansas, were all now united 
in a single department, designated the Department of the Mis- 
sissippi, the supervision of which was given to General Hal- 
leck. General Beauregard had command of the Confederate 
forces at the West. 

26. On the morning of Sunday, the 6th of April, Grant, 
who had under him the divisions of Smith, McClernand, W. 
H. L. Wallace, Sherman, and Hurlbut, was suddenly attacked 
at Shiloh Church, near Pittsburg Landing, by Beauregard, 
Bragg, Hardee, and Albert Sidney Johnston, at the head of a 
superior army, numbering a little over 40,000 men. After 
eight hours' fighting, the Federal forces were driven back upon 
Pittsburg Landing, where the enemy was checked by the fire 
of the gunboats; but the Federals lefl three large encamp- 
ments, half the artillery of the army, and many prisoners in 
the hands of the enemy. General W. H. L. Wallace was 
mortally wounded. But the Confederates had suffered heavily 
also, and their favorite general, Albert Sidney Johnston, had 
been killed. 

27. Although the battle of the 6th was a defeat to the Fed- 
eral forces, yet Grant considered the enemy so much ex- 
hausted, that, confident of success on the following day, he 
determined to assume the offensive. A few fresh troops, he 
said, would turn the tide ; and these, from Buell's army, were 
near at hand. 

28. During the night General Buell arrived with 18,000 
fresh men, which gave Grant the advantage in numbers. On 

* Stte map, p. 399. 
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the morning of Monday, the 7th, he advanced his force, and 
after a short but severe battle drove the Confederates from 
the field ; but they retreated in good order, and fell back about 
twenty-five miles, upon Corinth. In the two days' battle the 
Confederate loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, was about 
11,000 ; that of the Federals about 15,000. 

29. General Pope was now sent to re-enforce Grant ; and 
before the close of April General Halleck had collected, at 
Pittsburg Landing, an army of more than a hundred thousand 
men. Beauregard, in the meantime, had called Price and Van 
Dorn from Arkansas ; and now his army at Corinth was be- 
lieved to equal that of the Federals. Yet when the Federal 
army advanced, in the latter part of May, Corinth was aban- 
doned, many of the Confederate troops being sent eastward, 
for the defense of Richmond, then threatened by McClellan. 

30. As *a consequence of the evacuation of Corinth, Fort 
Pillow, situated on the first Chickasaw Bluff, on the Tennessee 
shore, and commanding the approach to Memphis, was evacu- 
ated on the 4th of June. The fleet of Commodore Foote, then 
under the command of Flag-Ofiicer Davis, immediately started 
down the river, and on the 6th engaged and destroyed thja 
Confederate fleet, in immediate sight of Memphis, The city 
was then surrendered. By the middle of June three Federal 
armies, numbering not less than 125,000 men, held a line from 
Memphis, eastward, nearly to Chattanooga.* 

3J.«^Jik2t this Federal line of advance was destined soon to 
be broken. In July the noted guerilla leaders, Morgan and 
Forrest, overran portions of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
destroyed a vast amount of property. Early in August the 
Confederate General Kirby Smith, at the head of a large force, 
moved northward from East Tennessee, entered Kentucky, 
fought and defeated a Federal force at Richmond, Ky., cap- 
tured Lexington and Frankfort, and still pushing North, threat- 
ened Cincinnati itself. In the meantime Bragg, with the bulk 
of the Confederate army, had entered Kentucky by way of 
Chattanooga,* directing his course toward Louisville ; to which 
point also tiie army of General Buell, falling back on a line 
nearly parallel to Bragg's route, was directing its course. 
Buell came out a little ahead, and Louisville was saved. Al- 
though Bragg and Smith had an army of sixty thousand men, 
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yet Buell had headed them off with a still greater army. As 
the Confederate forces could no longer hope to hold Kentucky, 
they fell leisurely back, fought a battle at Perryville, and by 
the end of October had left the State, carrying with them a 
vast amount of plunder, but exceedingly disappointed and 
chagrined, for the Kentuckians had failed to rally to their 
cause. 

32. During Buell's retrograde movement, General Grant 
had remained in command in Mississippi. On the 19th of 
September he had fought the severe but indecisive battle of 
luka ; and on the 3rd and 4th of October Rosecrans had been 
attacked at Corinth, by Price and Van Dorn, at the head of 
nearly 40,000 men, whom he had defeated in one of the most 
obstinate and bloody battles of the war. On the 20th of De- 
cember the Confederates captured Holly Springs, in Missis- 
sippi, where they destroyed government property to the 
amount of two millions of dollars ; and at the close of the 
year and the beginning of January, was fought a seven days' 
battle at Stone River, near Murfreesboro, between Bragg and 
Rosecrans, in which 40,000 men on each side were engaged. 
The subsequent retreat of Bragg's army brought the whole of 
Western and Middle Tennessee under Federal control. 

33. While contending armies were desolating Tennessee, 
the eastern portion of the State was intensely loyal to the 
Union, although the governor, Isham G. Harris, and the Legis- 
lature, had done everything in their power to sustain the Con- 
federate cause. The sufferings of the Tennessee loyalists pre- 
sent one of the saddest pictures in this terrible war. Confederate 
cavalry and guerilla leaders roamed over the country, robbing, 
plundering, and murdering Union citizens, not even sparing 
their women and children. Thousands of refugees fled north- 
ward, where the men generally joined the Union armies, while 
other thousands, of their neighbors and friends, cast in their 
fortunes with the South. Not only neighborhoods were divi- 
ded, but families also; and brother often met brother in 
dreadly strife on the battle-field. Such is civil war. 

34. For the sake of continuity we have followed the West- 
ern campaign to the close of the year 1862, and we now turn 
back to trace the more important but disastrous Federal 
campaign in Virginia. At the beginning of the year McClellan 
had in and around Washington an army of 200,000 men, 
while a Confederate force, supposed to be 150,000 strong, lay 
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strongly intrenched at Manassas Junction, but a short dis- 
tance from the battle-field of Bull Run. 

35. As autumn, winter, and spring passed away, and no 
movement was made by the great national army, the whole 
country became anxious and uneasy, and the Government w^as 
charged with wishing to prolong the war. In truth, McCiellan, 
probably over-estimating the strength of the enemy, thought 
his force still insufficient to hazard an advance ; and, moreover, 
he and the President differed in their plans of the campaign. 
McCiellan wished to make the advance upon Richmond by 
way of the Rappahannock River ; the President prefi^rred " to 
move directly to a point on the railroad southwest of Manas- 
sas," thereby cutting the communications of the enemy. 

36. At length the President yielded to the plan of McCiel- 
lan ; but on the very next day, the 9th of March, the enemy, 
seemingly informed of all that was transpiring in the Federal 
councils, evacuated his position at Manassas, and fell back 
towards Richmond. The plan of McCiellan was then changed, 
and it was resolved to attack Richmond by way- of Fortress 
Monroe and the Yorktown Peninsula, whither the Army of 
the Potomac was transferred. 

37. Near Yorktown* the Confederate General Magruder 
was posted with 5,000 men. McCiellan, believing the enemy to 
be here in large force, and thinking the place could be carried 
only by the slow operations of a siege, suspended direct hos- 
tile operations, and betook himself to the spade, and the build- 
ing of roads and bridges through the swampy forests. Tlie 
delay of a month thus occasioned, decided the whole course of 
the campaign. When at length the Federal army was ready 
to move upon Yorktown, that place was evacuated ;f the Con- 
federates, now strongly re-enforced, falling back to Williams- 
burg. There they were overtaken on the 5th of May, and 
defeated ; but they fell back in good order toward Richmond. 

38. The evacuation of Yorktown was followed by the aban- 
donment of Norfolk, which was taken possission of by Gene- 
ral Wool on the 10th of May. On the 12th the Confederates 
blew up their famous iron-clad, the Virginia, which drew too 
much water to be taken up the James ; and tbus that river was 
opened to the Federal transports. By the 20th of May 
McCiellan had advanced to the Chickahominy, a small stream 

* SeiB map, p. 398. t Vimj 8rd. 
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flowing througli a swampy and unhealthy tract, from eight to 
fifteen miles from Richmond, where the Confederates made a 
bold stand in defense of their capital. In the meantime one 
of their best generals, the noted "Stonewall" Jackson, had 
driven General Banks out of the Shenandoah Valley, produo 
ing great alarm for the safety of Washington. 

39. By slow advances McClellan pushed his army across 
the Chickahominy, and intrenched himself at a general dia> 
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tion, but was repulsed with heavy loss ; and on the night of 
the 15th he withdrew to the north side of the Rappahannock. 
The campaign of Virginia had been highly disastrous to the 
Union army. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EVENTS OF 1863. 



1. On the first day of January, 1863, President Lincoln 
issued his memorable emancipation proclamation, declaring 
the freedom of aU slaves in the States that were then in insur- 
rection against the Government of the United States, except 
such portions of States as were held by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This was declared to be a necessary war measure for 
suppressing the rebellion, and as such was sanctioned by the 
Republican party and by the House of Representatives; but 
it was very generally denounced by the Democratic party at 
the North. It caused great excitement in the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond, where it was declared to be a "gross 
violation of the usages of civilized warfare, and an invitation 
to an atrocious servile war." 

2. In the latter part of January General Bumside was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the Army of the Potomac by Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker, under whom the army crossed the Rap- 
pahannock, near Fredericksburg, in the latter part of April, 
gained the rear of Lee's fortifications, and on the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th of May fought the battles of Chancellorsville,* which re- 
sulted in the loss of from twelve to fifteen thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners on each side, but without any 
decided advantage to either army. On the first day of the 
battle the Confederate General " Stonewall" Jackson was mor- 
tally wounded by his own men, who had mistaken him and 
his staff for a body of Union cavalry. On the night of the 5th 
Hooker recrossed the Rappahannock. 

3. Simultaneously with these operations of Hooker, a cav- 
alry expedition, 2,700 strong, under General Stoneman, setting 

* See map, p. 898. 
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out from the Army of the Potomac, and passing to the reai 
of Fredericksburg, cut the enemy's communications, and de- 
stroyed a vast amount of property. A detachment, under 
Col. Kilpatrick, penetrated within the outer lines of the fortifi- 
cations around Richmond, and then crossing the Chickahominy, 
reached the Union lines at Gloucester Point. 

4. The failure of Hooker emboldened Lee to attempt another 
invasion of the Free States ; and on the 9th of June the Con- 
federate army began to leave its position near Fredericksburg, 
moving in a northwesterly direction. It was supposed that 
Lee designed to cross the Potomac above Washington, attack 
the Capital on its undefended side, and perhaps march upon 
both Baltimore and Philadelphia. The Army of the Potomac 
immediately fell back towards Washington, marching in a line 
nearly parallel with the route of the enemy. 

5. On the 13th of the month the advance of the enemy, 
under General Ewell, passing down the Shenandoah Valley, 
suddenly fell upon and routed a Union force of 7,000 men, 
under General Milroy, at Winchester. On the 14th the enemy 
began to cross the Potomac, and advanced upon Hagerstown ; 
and on the 15th President Lincoln issued a proclamation, call- 
ing for an additional force of 100,000 men to repel the inva- 
sion. The response to this call was prompt, and a large army 
of volunteers was soon collected at Harrisburg, which seemed 
to be the point at which the enemy were aiming. On the 27tl 
the Union army reached Frederick, the capital of Maryland, 
while on the same day Lee took up his headquarters at Hfv 
gerstown ; but his advance forces were already in the southern 
counties of Pennsylvania. 

6. On the 27th the command of the Union army was trans- 
ferred to General Meade, who immediately marched north- 
ward, in the direction of Gettysburg, at which place, thirty-fiv« 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, he came up with the enemy on 
the first of July. Then began a series of actions, the most 
desperately contested of any during the war, and terminating, 
on the 3rd, in the defeat of Lee, and his hasty retreat to the 
Potomac, leaving behind him more than 30,000 dead and 
wounded, 14,000 prisoners, and 25,000 stands of small arms. 
The Union loss was also heavy, amounting to more than 
20,000 in killed, wounded, and missing. After Lee had re- 
srossed the Potomac, he fell leisurely back, Meade following ; 
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and early in August the hostile armies occupied nearly thrar 
old positions on the Rapidan and the Rappahannock. 

7. The defeat of the Confederate army at Gettysburg on 
the 3rd of July was followed, on the nest day, by a Union 
victory of scarcely less importance in the Southwest — the un- 
conditional surrender of Vicksburg, with all its military stores, 
and more than 30,000 prisoners of war. After the Stll of 
Memphis, Vicksburg was the only remaining Confederate 
stronghold on the Mississippi River, and against tliis important 
post a series of naval and land attacks was made, exteiiding 
over a period of more than a year, and forming one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the history of -war. 
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8. An unsuccessful naval attack had been made upon Vicks- 
burg as early as June, 1862. An attempt was then made, by 
digging a canal, to change the channel of the Mississippi River, 
and thus leave Vicksburg an inland town. Various efforts 
were made to reach the rear of the place by the Yazoo Pass, 
the I^ke Providence -Canal, and the Big Sunflower Bayou ; 
and in one of these attempts, near the close of December, 
1862, General Sherman was repulsed with heavy loss. Fi- 
nally, on the 30th of April, 1863, General Grant, after long 
preparation, landed an army at Bruinsburg, marched inland, 
and after fighting the battles of Port Gibson, Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion's Hill, and Black River Bridge, drove the 
enemy within their fortifications. 

9. Vicksburg was formally invested on the 18th of May. 
Attempts made on the 21st and 22nd to carry the place by 
storm, resulted in heavy loss to the assailants ; when it was 
decided to resort to a regular siege. For more than a month, 
while the approaches and parallels around the beleaguered city 
were daily pushed nearer and nearer, the city itself was ex- 
posed to an almost constant bombardment from the army, and 
the cooperating gunboats in the river. Many of the citizens, 
driven from their dwellings by the bursting shells, lived in 
cellars and caves which they dug in the earth. 

10. At length provisions grew scarce; even the flesh of 
mules began to fail ; the long hoped for re-enforcements were 
driven back ; and on the 4th of July the Confederate General 
Pemberton surrendered the place, together with more than 
200 cannon, 70,000 stand of small arms, and his entire army 
of 30,000 men, prisoners of war. Four days later Port Hud- 
son, with a garrison of more than 6,000 men, surrendered to 
General Banks. The Mississippi River, in its entire length, 
was thus opened to the Union forces, and the Confederacy was 
cut in twain. 

11. During the summer extensive cavalry raids, attended 
with the destruction of a vast amount of property, were made 
by the opposing forces. In April and May the Federal Colonel 
Grierson passed from La Grange,* Tenn., southward to Baton 
Rouge, in Louisiana, a distance of eight hundred miles, cap- 
turing over 1000 prisoners, 1,200 horses, and destroying 
railroads, military stores, and other property, valued at four 

* See map, p. 899. 
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millions of dollars ; and in the latter part of June the Confed- 
erate General John H. Morgan, at the head of 2,500 men, 
passed rapidly through Kentucky, entered Ohio, and destroyed 
much property, designing to pass into Virginia and join Lee 
in his invasion of Maryland ; but in a series of engagements 
his forces were nearly all killed or captured, and he himself 
was taken prisoner. 

12. As showing the character of Northern opposition to the 
war, which, to some extent, still existed, it should be men- 
tioned that shortly before the great Union victories of Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, a "peace meeting" was held at New 
York, under a call signed by several Democratic anti-war poli- 
ticians, who assumed to declare the cardinal principles of the 
Democratic party. The meeting took grounds in favor of 
State Sovereignty ; declared that " no State can be constitu- 
tionally coerced by other States by force of arms ;" that the 
war was unconstitutional ; that Democrats could not consis- 
tently support it ; that the North had been beaten throughout ; 
that the war was establishing a military despotism ; and that 
it ought immediately to cease. But, fortunately, although 
there was much discontent with the management of the war, 
such were not the sentiments of the great mass of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

13. Congress had previously passed an " Act for enrolling 
and calling out the national forces," commonly called the 
" Conscription Act," which made all able-bodied citizens, be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 46, with few exceptions, liable to be 
called into service, but allowed any person drafted to furnish 
an acceptable substitute, or pay to the Government $300 for 
the purpose of obtaining such substitute. But the measure 
was unpopular, and the passions of the laboring classes were 
violently excited against it by the harangues of political lead- 
ers ; and when in July a draft for 300,000 men was ordered, 
riots in diff'erent quarters were the consequence. 

14. On the 13th of July, while the draft was progressing in 
New York City, an armed mob attacked the office of one of 
the marshals engaged in the drawing, scattered the lists, and 
set the building on fire. On this and the two following days 
mob law prevailed throughout the city ; gangs of desperadoes 
paraded the streets, levying contributions, and ordering build- 
ings to be closed ; negroes were assaulted, beaten to death, or 
hung ; buildings were sacked and burned ; and a colored or 
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phan asylum was destroyed. The police did their duty man- 
fully ; but, ufifortanately, the city regiments were absent in 
Pennsylvania, whither they had gone to aid in repelling the 
invasion. After three days of riot, in which more than a hun- 
dred persons, but mostly rioters, had been killed, and property 
io the amount of $2,000,000 had been destroyed, a sufficient 
force was assembled to restore order. 

15. The remaining important military events during the 
year were the continued siege of Charleston, and the contest 
lor mastery in Tennessee and Northwestern Georgia. On the 
7th of Apnl Admiral Dupont entered Charleston Harbor with 
nine monitors and iron elads, and made an unsuccessful attack 
on Fort Sumter ; a cooperating land force, under General Gil- 
more, afterward landed on Folly Island, and early in Septem- 
ber Ibrced the enemy to evacuate Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gregg, on Morris Island. A destructive fire was opened on 
Charleston, though four miles distant ; and the walls of Sum- 
ter were gradually reduced to a heap of ruins under the terri- 
ble fire of the land batteries and iron clada. 
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16. In the southwest, in the latter part of June, General 
Rosecrans drove the Confederate army, under Bragg, out of 
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Tennessee. On the 9th of September he entered Chatta- 
nooga,* Bragg still retreating; but advancing to the Chick- 
amauga* Creek, he was there attacked on the 19th and 20th 
by Bragg, at the head of superior forces, and driven back, with 
heavy loss, upon Chattanooga. Chattanooga itself was now 
seriously threatened by the enemy, who held the neighboring 
heights of Lookoi t Mountain * and Missionary Ridge.* In 
October General Grant superseded Rosecrans, and on the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th of November drove the enemy from the 
heights, capturing many guns and prisoners. Much of the 
fighting on these three eventful days was done above the 
clouds, which hid the combatants from the view of those who 
were m the valley below. In the meantime the Confederate 
General Longstreet was besieging Bumside at Knoxville, but 
the victory of the Federal forces at Chattanooga compelled his 
hasty retreat into Virginia. 



CHAPTER V. 

EVENTS OF 1864. 



i. At the beginning of the year 1864 the Mississippi River 
was strongly garrisoned by Federal troops, from St. Louis to 
its mouth. General Banks, commanding at New Orleans, held 
but little more than the country along the river. Brownsville, 
on the Rio Grande, Corpus Christi, and a few other points on 
the Texan coast, were in our possession; but all Arkansas 
south of the river of that name, and most of Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mississippi, w^re held by the Confederates, whose forces 
in that section probably amounted to 80,000 effective men, in 
addition to numerous bands of guerillas who were constantly 
harassing the outposts of the Union forces, and plundering and 
murdering loyal citizens within the Union lines. 

2. Eastward of the Mississippi the Federal armies had 
penetrated the country southward, so as to hold nearly all of 
the State of Tennessee, with a foothold in Northwestern Geor- 
gia, southward of Chattanooga ; but they were confronted by 

* See vaaifi^ p. 424b 
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General Forrest, at the head of a large cavalry force, in 
Northeastern Mississippi, and also by a large army under 
General Johnston, whose headquarters were at Dalton, in 
Georgia. On the Gulf, Pensacola and Key West were in our 
possession, as were also Fernandina and St. Augustine, in 
Florida, and other blockaded ports where we had zio foothold 
on land. Farther north, on the Atlantic coast, we held Fort 
Pulaski and Port Royal, some of the islands seaward of 
Charleston, and important posts on the seaboard of North 
Carolina; but Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington were 
still jn the hands of the enemv. 

3. In Virginia we held Norfolk and Fortress Monroe, and a 
line a little southward of the Potomac, where we were confront- 
ed by the main body of the Confederate army under General 
Robert E. Lee, strongly posted on the south bank of the Rap- 
idan, covering and defending Richmond, the Confederate capi- 
tal, against the Army of the Potomac. There was also a 
considerable Confederate force in Western Virginia and North- 

/ eastern Tennessee, and a still larger one in the Shenandoah 
Valley, the latter constantly threatening an incursion into 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and an attack upon Washington, 

4. In the South a military despotism • prevailed, and con- 
scription followed conscription, until almost every man and 
boy capable of bearing arms was in the field. The Federal 
Government had not been backward to meet the crisis, and on 
the first day of May, 1864, official reports showed a National 
military force of more than nine hundred and seventy thousand 
men, of whom six hundred and sixty thousand were available 
for duty. A contest more gigantic in all its proportions had 
not been known in the annals of history. 

5. The opening military events of the year 1864 were, on 
the whole, favorable to the Confederates. In February Gen- 
eral Sherman, starting from Vicksburg, penetrated the State of 
Mississippi as far east as Meridian, where he expected a cav- 
alry force from Memphis to join him ; but this force having 
been driven back. General Sherman was compelled to retrace 
his course to Vicksburg. On his return he was accompanied 
by nearly 6,000 slaves, who availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to obtain their freedom. On the 5th of February Gen- 
eral Seymour left Port Royal for a campaign in .Florida ; but 
on the 20th he was met by a superior force at Olustee, fifty 
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miles southwest of Jacksonville, and defeated with the loss of 
a thousand men. 

6. In the department of General Banks military operations 
were resumed in March, for the purpose of opening the Red 
River country, in Louisiana, and capturing Shrevesport, an 
extensive depot of military stores. On the 13th of that month 
the advance of the expedition, under General A. J. Smith, 
carried Fort De Russey by storm ; and on the 15th Alexan- 
dria was surrendered to Admiral Porter. On the_ 26th the 
united forces of Generals Banks and Smith fought and defeated 
.the enemy, under General Dick Taylor, at Cane River; but 
on the 8th of April were met and completely routed by the 
enemy, near Mansfield, about forty miles south of Shrevesport. 
On the following day the reunited Union forces repulsed an at- 
tack of the enemy, and then continued their retreat. The fleet 
of gunboats, under Admiral Porter, came near being lost at 
Alexandria, by the lowness of the water ; but by constructing 
a dam in the river, the water was raised sufficiently for the 
boats to pass the rapids in safety. The Red River expedition 
was a disastrous failure. 

7. Other reverses occurred to the Union arms. On the 
12th of April the Confederate General Forrest appeared before 
Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi River, about seventy miles 
above Memphis, and carried the place by storm, when half of 
its garrison of 600 men, consisting in part of colored troops, 
were inhumanly massacred. A few days later Fort Wil- 
liams, near Plymouth, in North Carolina, was captured by a 
CoAfederate force, and its garrison, including many colored 
troo^ra^'made prisoners. 

8. But while these isolated events were occurring on the 
border grounds of the rebellion, a leading mind was maturing 
a plan for combijiing the operations of all our armies, and 
directing them with crushing weight upon the strongholds of 
Confederate power. On the 3rd of March the grade of Lieu- 
tenant General, the highest in our military service, was con- 
ferred upon General Grant; and on the 14th the President 
assigned him to the command of all the armies of the United 
States. 

9. In the view of General Grant, we had hitherto labored 
under this difficulty : our armies in the East and West had 
acted independently and without concert, "like a balky team, 
no two ever pulling together," enabling the oneray to use to 
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great advantage his interior lines of communication for trans- 
porting troops from one quarter to another, thus re-enforcing 
the army most vigorously pressed, and presenting a formida- 
ble front wherever we made an attack. He therefore deter- 
mined to bring all our forces to bear constantly upon the 
enemy, to give him no rest nor opportunity to use the same 
forces, at different seasons, against first one and then another 
of our armies, and thus to counteract in part the advantages 
which the enemy had hitherto derived from his central posi- 
tion. 

10. Leaving Sherman at Chattanooga, with nearly 100,000 
men, to advance into Georgia against Johnston's army, Grant 
made his headquarters in the field with the Army of the Po- 
tomac, the more immediate command of which was intrusted 
to General Meade. Early in May both Sherman's and Meade's 
armies were in motion against the enemy. At the same time 
General Banks was ordered to concentrate the forces in his 
department, and, in conjunction with the fleet of Admiral Far- 
ragut, move against Mobile. General Butler, at Fortress 
Monroe, was ordered to cooperate with Meade in the advance 
upon Richmond ; and to General Sigel was intrusted the pro- 
tection of West Virginia, and the frontiers of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and the breaking up of the East Tennessee and 
Virginia Railroad. 

11. On the 4th of May the army of Meade crossed the Rap- 
idan, with the greater part of its trains, which included about 
4,000 wagons carrying supplies, and advanced boldly into what 
is known as " The Wilderness,* a broken, sterile tract, extend- 
ing some twelve or fifteen miles beyond the river, and covered 
w^ith a thick growth of stunted pines, dwarf oaks, and lo^un- 
derbrush, so dense as to be almost impenetrable. Here the 
advance was met on the 5th, and a battle J^egan, which raged 
furiously all day. At sunrise, on the 6th, the battle was re- 
newed, and only closed when darkness set in. Then Lee fell 
back to Spottsylvania Court House,* where a weed's fighting 
ensued. Again Lee fell back across the North Anna and the 
South Anna, still obstinately fighting, until, early in June, his 
almost exhausted forces took refuge behind their fortifications 
on the Chickahominy, a few miles from Richmond. 

12. General Grant then gave up his northern line of advance, 

■ 4 

* See map, p. 398. 
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and with little opposition, between the 12th and 15th of June, 
removed his entire armv to the south side of James River, 
which was already, at that point, in possession of General But- 
ler. During this campaign of forty -three days, more than a 
hundred thousand men on each side, each receiving frequent 
re-enforcements, had been engaged in almost one continual 
battle, resulting in heavy, but nearly equal, losses to both. In 
the meantime, as cooperating movements, General Kautz, with 
a cavalry force, had made a successful raid, in the rear of the 
enemy's lines, against the Danville railroad. General Sheridan 
had moved northwest of Richmond, penetrating nearly to 
Lynchburg, and destroying much property. Generals Averill 
and Crook had passed over the mountains from the Kanawha 
Valley, and destroyed sections of the Tennessee and Virginia 
. railroad ; but General Sigel had been defeated in his advance 
up the Shenandoah Valley. 

13. General Grant had designed, on crossing the James 
River, to make his approaches to Richmond by the way of 
Petersbui^ ; but finding that city already in the possession of 
Lee, and strongly fortified, after several ineffectual attempts 
to storm the works, he was compelled to resort to the slow 
operations of a siege. About this time General Hunter, who 
had superseded Sigel in the Shenandoah Valley, had reached a 
point within two miles of Lynchburg ; but want of ammuni- 
tion compelled him to withdraw by way of the Kanawha 
River. 

14. The Confederate General Early thetf seized the oppor- 
tunity to invade Maryland, at the head of 20,000 men. On 
the 6th of July the enemy occupied Hagerstown, and a cavalry 
force came within six miles of Baltimore ; but the gathering 
forces from Grant's army and the loyal States soon compelled 
a retreat across the Potomac. A week later Early made an- 
ther advance into Maryland ; and on the 30th a raiding party 
reached Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, which they burned ; 
but the whole force was soon driven back into the mountains 
of West Virginia. 

15. General Sheridan, with 25,000 men, was next intrusted 
with the defense of the Shenandoah Valley. On the 19th of 
September he attacked Early near Winchester, and defeated 
him with heavy loss ; and also again on the 22nd at Fisher's 
Hill, and drove the enemy out of the Valley. As Sheridan 
fell back he laid waste the whole country along his route, so 
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as to make the Valley untenable to the enemy. Two thousand 
barns filled with grain and hay, and seventy mills filled with 
flour and wheat, were destroyed, and four thousand head of 
stock were driven off*. 

16. In October Early returned, and made his last attempt 
to invade the North by this favorite route ; but he was defeat- 
ed, first near Strasburg,* on the 9th, and afterwards near 
Middletown,* on the 19th. When the battle at the latter 
place commenced, Sheridan was fifteen miles distant. Riding 
with his utmost speed, he reached the battle-field only to find 
his army driven back with the loss of twenty guns ; but rally- 
ing his men, he fell upon the enemy with such force as to 
change defeat into a brilliant victory — capturing fifty guns and 
a large number of prisoners. 

17. We next turn to the scene of warlike operations in the 
Southwest, where Sherman was engaged with the second great 
army of the Confederacy. Three days after Grant and Meade 
started on their campaign against Richmond, Sherman, at the 
head of the united armies of the Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, moved from Chattanooga f against Johnston, who, 60,000 
strong, was posted at Dalton, Georgia. Johnston, flanked at 
Dalton, fell back to a fortified position at Resaca : attacked 
and defeated J there, he fell back through a mountainous coun- 
try, fighting desperate battles at Dallas,§ Pine, Lost, and Ken- 
esaw Mountains, until at length he was driven across {| the 
Chattahoochie, and by the middle of July was compelled to 
take refuge behind the strong fortifications of Atlanta. 

18. At Atlanta General Hood succeeded^ Johnston, and, 
assuming the offensive, made several desperate attacks** on 
Sherman's army, but was defeated in each with heavy loss. 
In one of these battles the brave and accomplished General 
McPherson of the Union army was killed. General Sherman, 
finding it impossible to entirely invest Atlanta, moved his 
main force around by the enemy's left flank, upon the Mont- 
gomery and Macon railroads. Here Hood attacked him, but 
was defeated in the battles of Rough and Ready and Jones- 
boro ; his army was divided ; and on the 2nd of September 
Slierman occupied Atlanta. This commanding position, the 
central point of the Southern railroad system, was the grand 

* See map, p. 393. t May 6th. % May 16th. § May 28th. I July 9th. 
t July 18th. ♦♦ July 20th, 22nd, and 28th. 
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object of Sherman's summer campaign of 1864. Its capture 
is believed to have cost the Union army 30,000 men; while 
its desperate but unavailing defense cost the Confederates 
more than 40,000. 

19. Soon after Sherman's occupation of Atlanta, Hood col- 
lecteil hia scattered forces, and endeavored to assume the 
offensive, interposing his army between Sherman and Chatta- 
nooga ; but Sherman fell upon him, and drove him into North- 
ern Alabama, Leaving Hood far in his rear, who was evi- 
dently aiming at an invasion of Tennessee, where Thomas was 
ready to meet him, Sherman boldly cut loose from his base, 
burned the public buildings of Atlanta, destroyed tlie converg- 
ing railroads, and on the 15th of November set his army in 
motion eastward, through the heart of Georgia, for the sea- 
coast. 
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20. Moving in several columns, flanked by cavalry, sweep- 
ing a belt of territory sixty miles wide, avoiding the fortified 
positions of the enemy, living on the country through which 
he passed, and meeting with but little opposition, he entered 
Milledgeville on the 20th ; and on the 12th of December the 
whole army was within a few miles of Savannah. On the 13th 
Fort McAllister, which commands the approaches to Savannah 
by sea, was taken by storm, and communication was opened 
with the Union fleet lying off the harbor. The Confederate 
Geueral Hardee, who held Savannah with about 15,000 men, 
abandoned the city on the 20th, and on the next day it was 
occupied by the Federal forces. On the 22nd Sherman wrote 
to President Lincoln : " I beg to present to you, as a Christmas 
gift, the city of Savannah, with 150 heavy guns and plenty of 
ammunition, and also about 25,000 bales of cotton." 

21. While Sherman was marching through Georgia, Hood, 
lefl; too far in the rear to overtake him, being now joined by 
Forrest, turned northward against the forces of Thomas, which 
were scattered over Southern Tennessee. Thomas slowly fell 
back, concentrating his command, and bringing up his re- 
enforcements. On the 30th of November Hood had a severe 
engagement with Schofield at Franklin.* Schofield then fell 
back toward Nashville,* and joined Thomas. Hood continuing 
to advance, Thomas fell upon him on the 15th of December, 
and in a battle lasting two days, defeated and drove him from 
the field in the utmost confusion. In this and the preceding 
battle, and during the pursuit which followed. Hood lost 
18,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 50 cannon. 

22. It was a part of General Grant's plan, while Meade and 
Sherman were moving against the two main armies of the 
Confederacy, to press the siege of Charleston, to attack Mobile 
both by sea and land, and to capture, if possible, the forts 
which commanded the entrance to Wilmington Harbor, on the 
coast of North Carolina. The siege of Charleston had been 
continued ; and although the Confederate flag still waved over 
the ruins of Sumter and the forts which controlled the harbor, 
Gillmore's batteries had been pushed forward, so that their fire 
laid waste all the lower part of the city. 

23. On the 5th of August Admiral Farragut, with fourteen 
gunboats and three monitors, forced the passage into Mobile 



* See map, p. 399. 
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Bay, leading between Forts Morgan and Gaines, which poured 
in a heavy fire on the advancing fleet. In passing, tiie monitor 
Tecumaeh atruck a torpedo and went down, with her com- 
mander. Captain Craven, and nearly all on board. A Confed- 
erate fleet of three gunboats, and the fomjidable iron-clad ram 
Tennessee, joined the forte in the attaclt on Farragut's vessels ; 
but the Tennessee and one of the gunboats, after a short en- 
counter, surrendered ; one gunboat escaped to Mobile, and one 
took refuge under the guns of Fort Morgan. Fort Gaines was 
taken on the 8th, and Fort Powell was evacuated. Fort Mor- 
gan surrendered on the 33rd, after a terrific bombardment, 
filobile, though strongly fortified, could now be talten by the 
a'd of a coopera 'ng land fo ce 

24 O he 13 h o De ember an expedition, under General 
Butler and Admiral Porter, sailed 
from Fortress Monroe, for an attack 
upon Forts Fisher and Caswell, com- 
manding the approaches to Wilming- 
ton On the 35th a landing was 
effected above Fort Fisher ; but 
afler a brief reconnoisanee, Genei^l 
But er deeming the fort too strong 
be taken, ordered a re-embarlt- 
n and the return of the land 
OS General Grant was dissatis- 
th the result, and soon aller 
Genera Butler was relieved of his 
command. 

25 During the months of October 
and November considerable alarm 
was occasioned at the North by the 
attempt of Confederate emissaries iu 
Canada to carry out measures for 
1 ngand pillaging Northern cities. 
On the 19th of October a band of 
marauders robbed the bank of St. 
Albans, Vermont, killed and wounded several of the citizens, 
and then made their escape into Canada. Another party se:Zud 
and burned two steamers on Lake Erie ; and on the night of 
the 2oth of November an attempt was made to bum the city 
of New York, by firea kindled in several of the large hotels. 
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One of the perpetrators of this crime was afterwards caught 
and hanged. 

26. In June of this year the war-steamer Alabama, Captain 
Semmes, the most noted of the English-built Confederate 
privateers, was sunk off Cherbourg Harbor, France, after a 
short contest, by the steamer Kearsarge, Captain Winslow. 
For nearly two years the Alabama had roamed the seas, 
during which time she had captured sixty-six American ves- 
sels, most of which, with their cargoes, she had burned. For 
these and other losses which we had suffered from British-built 
and British-manned ships, purchased in British ports, for the 
known purpose of preying upon American commerce, we 
claimed indemnification from the British Government. It is 
one of the subjects respecting the rights of neutrals, which the 
close of the war has left open for future adjudication. 

27. At the Presidential election of 1864, only two parties 
were in the field — the Republican and the Democratic. The 
former declared that the rebellion ought to be suppressed 
without compromise ; that slavery, now virtually dead by the 
President's proclamation and by the results of the war, ought 
to be abolished by constitutional amendment. The latter party 
charged the President and administration with unconstitutional 
assumptions of power, with being animated by intolerance and 
fanaticism— demanded that immediate efforts be made for a 
cessation of hostilities, with a view to a peaceful settlement of 
difficulties; and declared that "the aim and object of the 
Democratic party is to preserve the Federal Union and the 
rights of the States unimpaired." 

28. The policy of the Republican party was clearly defined, 
as demanding a re-establishment of the Union without slavery; 
that of the Democratic party looked either to a peaceful sepa- 
ration, or to a re-establishment with slavery, and the " rights 
of the States unimpaired," as at the beginning of the war. 
President Lincoln was the candidate of the Republican party 
for a second term ; General McClellan was the nominee of the 
Democratic party. The former was elected, with Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee, as Vice-President, by 212 electoral 
votes, out of a total of 233, 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

EVENTS OF 1865. 

1. The winter season caused no suspension of military 
operations in the Federal armies. It was tbe policy of Grant 
to keep the overwhelming forces at his command constantly 
in motion; "to hammer continuously at the armed forces cf 
the enemy and his resources, until there should be nothing leit 
to him but sub mission." 

2, During the autumn and winter Grant vigorously pushed 
forward the siege of Petersburg, gradually working his way 
southward around the city, and sending out numerous cavalry 
expeditions to destroy railroads and canals, and out otf the 
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enemy's supplies. Early in January he sent General Terry 
to make another attempt to capture Fort Fisher. Under 
cover of the fleet of Admiral Porter, General Terry landed on 
the 13th, and on the 15th the fort was assaulted, and after the 
most desperate fighting was captured, with its entire garrison 
and armament. Fort Caswell was then abandoned, the con- 
trol of the mouth of Cape Fear River was secured, and on the 
22nd of February the Federal forces took possession of Wil- 
mington. 

3. In the meantime General Sherman, after a short rest at 
Savannah, put his whole army in motion northward on the 1st 
of February. Marching some distance from the sea-coast, 
and destroying the railroads on which Charleston depended for 
supplies, that city, which had withstood a siege and bombard- 
ment from its seaward side of more than a year and a half, 
was thus rendered untenable, and on the 18th of February it 
surrendered to the besieging army of General Gillmore. The 
Confederates destroyed all their iron-clad vessels in the har- 
bor, but left behind them 450 cannon. General Hardee es- 
caped with the force which he had taken with him from Savan- 
nah, and succeeded in joining Johnston, who, with Bragg and 
Beauregard, had collected a large army in the two Carolinas, 
to withstand Sherman's northward march. 

4. As Sherman marched in several columns, threatening 
different points, and with his cavalry destroying railroads in 
all directions, the enemy were prevented from concentrating 
their forces. On the 17th of February Columbia, the capital 
of South Carolina, fell into his hands, with but little resistance. 
Both at Charleston and Columbia the enemy, in retreating, set 
fire to immense stores of cotton ; and hundreds of buildings in 
both cities were destroyed in the conflagration. On the 11th 
of March Sherman entered Fayetteville, and, by way of Cape 
Fear River, opened communication with the Federal forces at 
Wilmington. On the 18th his advance was checked by the 
army of Johnston at Bentonville ; but on the 20th Sherman 
attacked with his whole army, drove the enemy back, and on 
the next day entered Goldsborough, where he was joined by 
the armies of Sohofield and Terry, the former by way of New- 
bern, and the latter from Wilmington. Sherman's army was 
now more than a match for all the forces which Johnston could 
throw in his way, 

5. While Sherman was thus forcing Johnston's array back 
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upon Lee, and Grant and Meade were pressing upon Lee's 
army at Richmond and Petersburg, important cooperative 
movements were made along the entire western and south- 
western lines of the rebellion. General Canby was preparing 
a movement from Mobile Bay against Mobile and the interior 
of Alabama ; General Thomas, in Tennessee, was pushing out 
a cavalry expedition into Alabama, and another eastward into 
Virginia ; and from the 27th of February to the 19th of March, 
General Sheridan, with a large cavalry force, was operating on 
the enemy's railroads and canals throughout Central Virginia, 
penetrating nearly to Lynchburg and Richmond. 

6. At length, on the 24th of March, General Grant issued 
orders for a general movement of the armies operating against 
Richmond, to be made on the 29th. On the 25th, however, 
Lee made a desperate effort to break through Grant's lines on 
the Appomattox River, and divide his armies. The enemy 
carried Fort Stedman,* but the fort was soon after recap- 
tured. 

7. On the 29th Grant commenced moving the main body 
of his forces to the southwest of Petersburg, with the view of 
preventing Lee from retreating southward and joining John- 
ston. Sheridan, with a large cavalry force, led the way. On 
the 30th there were many minor engagements ; on the 31st 
General Warren was driven back with loss; but on the next 
day, the 1st of April, Sheridan defeated the enemy near Din- 
widdle Court House,f taking many guns, and nearly 6,000 
prisoners. 

8. Early on the morning of Sunday, the 2nd of April, Grant 
made a general attack on the enemy's lines around Peters- 
burg, which was everywhere successful. Lee immediately 
telegraphed to Jefferson Davis, then in Richmond, that his 
army had been driven out of its intrenchments, and that he 
must abandon both Petersburg and Richmond. Davis re- 
ceived the message while in church, and immediately he and 
his cabinet left the city by the Danville Railroad,f taking 
with him all the specie they were able to gather from the 
banks. On the following morning Grant moved into Peters- 
burg before daylight; and four hours later General Weitzel 
took possession of Richmond, at the head of a body of colored 
troops, capturing a great number of guns and many prisoners. 

'■ ■ ■ * 

* See map, f. 428. t Bee map, p. 393. 
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9. Lee, with the remnant of his army, made a rapid retreat, 
hoping to be able to unite his forces with those of Johnston ; 
but when he had reached Amelia Court House,* on the Dan- 
ville Railroad, Sheridan intercepted him on the line of his 
retreat ; and as Lee pushed on farther west, other divisions of 
the National army came up, and on the 6th overtook and 
attacked him near Deatonville, in Amelia County, fifty-two 
miles southwest of Richmond, and took 16 guns and 7,000 
prisoners. The pursuit was continued on the 7th and 8th; 
but on the 9th Lee, seeing no possibility of escape, and being 
again overtaken at Appomattox Court House,* there surren- 
dered his entire army prisoners of war. Tiie men were pa- 
roled and allowed to return to their homes. Out of a force of 
75,000 men which Lee had in the latter part of March, only 
25.000 were left to enroll their names at the final surrender 
on'thd 9fch of April. 

10. With the destruction of the finest army and the surren- 
der of the ablest general of the Confederacy, it was evident, 
even to the Southern leaders, that the life of the rebellion was 
crushed. On the 18th hostilities were suspended between 
Sherman and Johnston; and on the 26th Johnston's army 
surrendered and was disbanded, upon terms similar to those 
granted to Lee. Mobile had been captured, by a combined 
naval and military attack, just before the news of Lee's sur- 
render reached that city. Selma, Tuscaloosa, and Montgom- 
ery were taken by General Wilson in the early part of April. 
On the 16th Columbus, Ga., and on the 20th Macon, fell into 
his hands. On the 4th of May General Dick Taylor surren- 
dered to General Canby all the remaining rebel forces east of 
the Mississippi; and on the 11th Jefferson Davis was cap- 
tured near Irvinville, Ga., while attempting to escape from 
the country. He was indicted for treason, and placed in con- 
finement in Fortress Monroe. 

11. Scarcely had the telegraph flashed over the land the 
news of Lee's surrender, when the nation's joy was turned to 
mourning by the assassination of President Lincoln, who was 
shot on the evening of the 14th of April by the actor, John 
Wilkes Booth, while sitting in a private box at Ford's Theatre 
in Washington. Never before had so deep sorrow fallen upon 
the land, for Mr. Lincoln's great goodness of character had 

, - ■ !■ [ I ' —— 

* See map, p. 39S. 
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won the hearts of the people, and there were few who did not 
shed a tear to his memory. The assassin of the PreaideDt 
escaped at the time ; but a few days later he was discovered 
by a party of soldiers in a bam, where he had taken refuge 
with an accomplice named Harold. The latter came out and 
gave himself up ; but Booth was shot while in the act of firing 
upon his pursuers, 

12, Booth, who was a violent sympathizer with the South, 
appears to have been the leader of a plot to murder not only 
the President, but the members of his cabinet alsol At the 
very time of the President's assassination, an attempt was 
made to take the life of Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, then 
conlined to his bed by serious illness. The murderer wounded 
Mr. Seward, his son, and two others who were present, and 
then escaped from the building, but was soon discovered, and 
witii Harold and two other aeoompHces of Booth, was tried by 
a military court, found guilty, and hacged. Three other ao- 
complices of Booth were sentenced to be imprisoned for life, 
and one to be confined at hard labor for six years, 

joHNaoN-a ADjmasTaATioN. 

13. By the death of Mr. Lin- 
coln, the Vice-President, Andrew 
Johnson, became President of the 
United States. Carrying out the 

E)lioy of conciliation which Mr. 
incoln had inaugurated, on the 
29th of May he issued an amnesty 
proclamation, granting pardon, on 
condition of taking ths oath of 
allegiance to the United States, to 
all who had taken part in the 
rebellion, with certain exceptions ; and even these latter wore 
allowed to make special application for pardon, with the 
assurance ihat such clemency would be extended to them as 
might be consistent with the facts of the case and the peace 
and dignity of the country. 

14. The Southern I eiiders— except the few who had fled 
abroad — and the Southern people univer3ally,seem6d disposed 
to submit peaceably to the new order of things, to fulml the 
duljes of good citizens, and endeavor to repair by industry, as 
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fast as possible, the desolation produced by the ravages of 
war. 

15. This state of things at the South rendered the speedj 
disbanding of the Union armies possible and desirable. At 
the end of May a two days' review of the " Army of the Po- 
tomac," and Sherman's "Army of the West," comprising 
about half the National forces then in the field, was held at 
Washington. On these two memorable days nearly 200,000 
war-worn veterans passed through the National Capital, and 
thence quietly to their homes, to engage once more in the 
pursuits of peaceful life, carrying with them the blessings of a 
country saved from the perils of treason, and bearing in their 
hearts renewed fidelity to that " Union" for which they had 
suffered so much, 

16. During the summer and autumn of 1865, the work of 
restoring the Souther/i States to their former relations in the 
Union went peaceably forward, under the wise and humane 
policy of President Johnson. At first provisional governors 
were appointed in the Southern States, until the States could 
elect new State officers, and form new constitutions consistent 
with the altered" condition of the colored population of the 
South. On the 1st of February, 1865, the National Congress 
had submitted to the several State Legislatures an amendment 
to the Constitution abolishing slavery in the United States, 
and on the 18th of December Secretary Seward formally an- 
nounced the adoption of the amendment as a part of the Con- 
stitution. On that day slavery ceased to exist throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

17. Great was the expenditure of blood and treasure on the 
part of the loyal States for the overthrow of The Great 
Kebellion. To accomplish this end, more than a million of 
soldiers had been called into the field, and of these, it is esti- 
mated that two hundred thousand fell in battle,, were maimed 
for life, or perished miserably in rebel prisons, while this 
gigantic struggle entailed upon the country a debt of nearly 
three thousand millions of dollars. The losses of the South, 
in men and treasure, and desolated towns and fields, are 
almost too fearful to contemplate. 

18. Among the cheering results of the war, in addition to 
the Union restored, we may enumerate the establishment of 
the absolute supremacy of the National Government; the 
abaadonmeiit of the heresy of State soverttignty and the right 
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of secession; the entire abolition of slavery, the source of 
nearly all our political troubles; the removal of all fear of 
future war for disunion ; the perpetuity of republican institu- 
tiona in this Western World ; increased respect abroad, and 
the.acknowledgment that we are second to no nation in mili- 
tary power and resources. 

19. Contrary to our fears, the war has consolidated and 
strengthened our Union, and united us as a people ; and as 
the dark cloud passes away, it lejtves a bright bow of promise 
spanning the horizon of our hopes. With a territory vast in 
extent, capable of absorbing the populations of several of the 
latter kingdoms of Europe, and filled with unbounded mineral 
and agricultural wealth, we look forward to the speedy extin- 
guishment of our national debt, and a national prosperity such 
as the world never before saw. We cannot but feel that God 
has worked in a mysterious way to bring good out of evil. 
It was He, and not man, who saw and directed the end from 
the b 
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THE CONSTITUTION* OF THE UNTIED STATES 

OF AMERICA. 



»< ♦ >i 



PREAMBLE.* 

Wk, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity^ 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

SECTION I. 

All legislative^ powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress"^ of the United States, which shall consist of a Senata 
and House of Representatives. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. i 

* ConstUution, in a political sense, is the constituted or established form ftf 
goreramenL It is the fundamental law of a nation ; — the regulation that deieiv 
mines the manner in which the authority vested in the government is to be ex- 
ercised. Our constitution is found in a written document. The English ocm- 
■tltution is not found in anv one written article, but consists of acts of Parlia- 
ment, decisions of courts of )aw> and long established customs aqd usages. 

•■ A preamble is a preface or introduction, the object of which is to annoonoe 
the character and desi^ of the work to which it is prefixed. 

^ Legislative power is the law-making power. 

« Congress is a meeting for the settlement of national afiairs, whether relating 
to one or more nations. 

The questions in Italics refer to the Explanatoiy Notes : those io Roman Letters to the 
Oonstitntion. 

* What is a Constitution 7 » What is a prsatnble 7 What are the ol^ecti of the 
Oonstitotioni as expressed in the preamble 1 

ARTICLE L 

Baonoii' 1.— in what if the legislative power vested * » I7UI u legidaUv* poww f 
• WkatiBmOmgrssef 
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SECTION n. 

First Clause, — The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year* by the people of 
the several States, and the electors^ in each state shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

Second Clause, — No -person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
teven years a citizen of the United ^States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant® of that state in which he shall 
be chosen. 

Third Clause, — Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and, 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.*' 

» In England, members of the Hoasc of Commons, corresponding to oar House 
of Representatives, are chosen for seven years. The object in having frSqaent 
elections is to make the representatives more directly responsible to the people. 
The period for which a representative is chosen embraces what is called one 
Congress. 

>> An elector is one who has a vote in the choice of an officer. ** The elector! 
in each State," here spoken of, are those who are entitled, by the laws of the 
State in which they reside, to vote for members of the most namerons branch of 
the State Legislature ; consequently, those who are entitled to vote for thia 
branch of the State Legislature, may vote for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And as the right of suffrage in the several States is now almost uni 
versal to all American citizens of twenty-one years of age, nearly all have a vote 
In the choice of their representatives. 

c It has been decided that a man residing at the seat of government in an offi 
cial capacity, holding an oiBce under the United States, does not cease to be a 
legal inhabitant of the State of which he was a citizen. 

^ The representative population is not the whole population of the United 
States; for, after including all free persons, excluding Indians not taxed, it io- 
2ludcs only " three fifths of all other persons." The " other persons" here allu 
ded to are slaves ; consequently the slaveholding States have a representation 
for three fifths of their slaves ; and their citizens, individually, hold greater polit- 
ical power, than the citizens of non- slaveholding States. As an offset to this, direct 

SiccTioif II. — 1st. Of whom is the House of Representatives composed ? » For how 
long 1 period are members of the English House of Commons chosen! What is the ob- 
itct '411 having frequent elections 1 tVhat period is embraced in eadi Congress! ^ What 
is ar. elector 7 How extensive is the privilege of voting for representatives ? 

2d. What are the legal qualifications of representatives 1 « Must the rqtresaUatim 
be a resident of the State in which he shall be chosen 7 

3d. How are representatives and direct taxes apportioned among tile States 1 Hon 
are tlie respective numbers of the peopie determined 1 How often is the enniner\tioa 
tO be made ? «i What then is understood bv the representative population 7 fVko are UL 
* Mher ptrscn-9^* here alluded to 7 How is the political pmoer of the Ssvik e^ee$td b% 
tkis tUuue7 What offset to this 7 W\at is the roiim ef rq^reMentati^n ? 
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The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such a manner 08 
they shall by law direct. 

The number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one represen- 
tative, and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachucetts 
eiglit, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five. New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

Fourth Clause, — When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill up such vacancies. 

Fifth, Clause, — The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker, and other officers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment.* 

SECTION III. 

First Clause, — ^The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legisla- 
ture thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote.** 

taxes (if sach should be imposed by the government) are to be apportioned by 
the same rule as representatives. The ratio of representation is a common divi- 
sor of the number of inhabitants in each State, and not in the whole Union. In 
1790, the ratio, or the number of citizens entitled to a representative, was 33,000, 
and the whole number of representatives was 106. In 1850 the ratio was 93,420, 
and the number of representatives 235. By act of Congress, each organ- 
ized ierrUory of the United States is entitled to a delegate to Congress. Such 
delegate is entitled to a seat in the House, and has the right of debating, but is 
not allowed to vote. 

a JmpeachmetU is an accusation against a public officer for misconduct in the 
discharge of his ofikial duties. The power of impeachment, as vested in the 
House of Representatives, extends only to officers of the general government 
State officers may be impeached in a similar way by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. The mode of impeachment and trial, which is similar to the ordinary 
forms of judicial proceedings, is derived from the British Parliament, in which 
the Commons have the sole power of impeachment, and the House of Lords the 
power of trial. 

^ The Senators being chosen by the State Legislatures, it is settled by the 

T%s f aiio aW the number of representatives, in 1790 7 In. 1850 1 What is said qf 
islegmtesftvm the territories 7 

4th. How are vacancies filled ? 

5th. How areT officers of the House chosen? What sole power has the House 1 
* What is impeachment 7 Who may be impeached by the House 7 How may State tffi- 
eers be impeached 7 What is said of the mode of impeachment 7 

Bbction hi. — l8t. Of whom lathe Senate composed } Who shoose the Senatora 
and for what time ? >* fn what manner are theii chosen 7 
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Second Clause. — Immediately after they shall be assembled, 
in consequence of the first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three classes. 

The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year ; of the second class, at the 
expiration of the fourth year ; and of the third class, at the ex- 
piration of the sixth year ; so that one third may be chosen 
every second year ; and if vacancies happen, by resignation or 
otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments, unt' 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
Facanciep.' 

Third Clause, — No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an mhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

Fourth Clause, — The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be president of the Senate ; but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

Fifth Clause. — The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a*President pro tempore,^ in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of 
the United States. 

Sixth Clause, — ^The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting foi that purpose, they shall 
be on oath, or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person 
Bhall be convicted without the concurrence of two tlnrds of the 
members present. 

practice of most of the States that they may be chosen by joint beUht of both 
houses, and not, necessarily, by the Legislature in i\h offijcial capacity — each 
bouse having a negative on the other. 

*■ Care is taken mat but one vacancy shall occur at the same time, in the rep 
•Vientation of any one State. The Qovernor of a State can make no appoinir 
ment of a Senator in anticipation of a vacancy The vacancy must exist when 
the appointment is made. 

b Pro Umport is a Latin phrase, signifying, /or tke time, 

{Id. How were the Senators at first divided 1 In what order were their offices to be 
PBcated 1 How are vacancies to be filled 1 •■ What eare is taken in r^ard te macaw 
eie* 1 Bf what rule is the gozemor restrained infilling vacancies t 
3d. What legal qualifications are reqiiirtHl of a Senator 1 
4Ui. Wlio is president or the Senate 1 Wlion only can he vote 1 * 
5th. What is said of the other oflloers of the Sonule 7 ^ What is tha mamning if "^pm 
tnspore?^ 

6th. What sole power bus the Senate ? When dc et the cniief ^uittae pietlde I What 
■umber can convict a person 1 - 
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Seventh Clause.-^Mdgment, in case of impeachment, shall 
not exiead farther than to a removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit^ 
under the United States ; but the the party convicted shalL 
nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and punishment, according to law/ 

SECTION IT. 

First Clause. — ^The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 

ions for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed, in 

^ch State, by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may» 

at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 

to the places of choosing Senators.^ 

Second Clause, — The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall, by law, appoint a different day» 

SECTION V. 

First Clause. — ^Each house shall be the judge of the election, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum*^ to do business ; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent membei*s in such manner, 
and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

Second Clause. — Each house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, anj, 
with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Third Clause, — Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and, from time to time, publish the same, excepting 

» In England, the Jadgment upon impeachment extends not only to removal 
from office, bat to the wliole penalty attached by law to the offence. The House 
of Lords may, therefore, inflict capital punishment, banishment, &c., according 
to its discr^^tion. 

b AUhongh Congress has the power to appoint the ti veit and modes of chooi 
ing Senators and Representatives, this power has not been exercised by U 
The times and modes of election are now varioas in the several States. 

e A quorum means a sufficient number to transact business. 



7lh. How far may Judgment extend, in #80 of impeachment ? To what is the party 
OEmvlcted further liable ? ^ What is the law on this suigeet in England 7 

Section [V.— let. Whc prescribe the time, place, and manner, of holding eloetians 
for scnuttirs and representatives 1 What power has Ckingress over this ctibject 1 ^ Has 
Congress evrr eteteised this power 1 The consequents ? 

2d. How often, and when, does Congress assemble 1 

Hkction v.— Jst. or what is each house made the Judge 1 What conatltutea a quo 
ram 1 What may a smaller number do 1 < What is meant 6f ** a quji um 7** 

Sd. What other powers has each house 1 

3d. What is required of eaoh bouse relative to a Jourvfti ^ 
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snch parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house, on anjr question, 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on 
the journal. 

Fourth Clause, — Neither house, during the session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION yi. 

First Clause, — ^The Senators and Representatiyes shall re- 
eeiye a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United States.' 

They shall, in all cases, except treason,^ felony,* and breach 
of the peace,*^ be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and, for any speech or debate, in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place.' 

Second Clause. — No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civfl 
office, under the authority of the United States, which shaU 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time ; and no person, holding any office 
Uiider the United States, shall be a member of either house, 
during his continuance in office. 

• Members of Gongresa receive eight dollari for every day's attendanoe ; and 
eight dollars for every twenty miles travel, by the most usual route, from their 
place of residence to the seat of Congress, both in going to and returning from 
the session. 

H Trectson consists in one or more of these three things — levying war against 
die United States — adhering to their enemies — giving them aid and comfort 
The war must be actually levied, to constitute treason. A conspiracy to levy 
war is not treason. 

" Fdony^ in common speech, signifies any offence punishable wUh death. 

^ The term " Breach of the peace," includes all tndidable ofTenoes — ^that it, 
■ach serious offences as a person may be charged with by a grand jury under 
oath. 

e For a speech delivered in Congress a member cannot be held legally accountr 
tble ; but, if he publish the speech, and it contain a libelt he is liable to an actios 
for t as'in any other case. ^ 

4th. What are the rules respecting adjournments t 

^arnoN VI.— Ist. What is said of the compensation of senators and representatives 1 
IVben privileged fh>m arrest 1 For what are they not to be questioi ed ? » fF>tat '•fym 
9tn*ation ao members receive 7 ^ In what does treason consist 7 « What ia felony 7 
^ Drenek of the ps.tce 7 • What if a member publish a libelous opeeck 7 

9d. To what offices cannot members be appointed 1 What if a perse ti h<M anc^Bet 
• the United Stales 1 
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SECTION VII. 

First Clause. — All bills for raising revenue, shall originate m 
the Hoase of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills/ 

Secotid Clause, — Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to;the President of the United States; 
if he approve, he shall sign it r but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. 

K, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that house shall 
agree to»pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered ; and if approved by tf^ro thirds of that house, it shall be- 
come a law. 

But, in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays ; and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill, sha]il4)e entered on the journal of each 
bouse respectively. 

If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like msmner as if he had signed 
t, unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law.^ 



ft " Bills for raising revenue'* do not inclade all bills which bring money into 
the treasury. Thus, bills for the sale of public lands, for regulating the Post* 
ofliice, and Mint, &.C., although they may increase the revenue, may originate Iq 
cither house. The meaning of the phrase is confined to bills to levy taxes. 
This provision in our Constitution is borrowed from the British Constitution, by 
which, bills for raising revenue must originate in the House of Commons, whose 
(nembers are the exclusive representatives of the people. So tenacioas of this 
privilege are the Commons, that the Peers are not even allowed to amend a 
money bill: they must reject it, or adopt it, as it has been framed by the Commons 

b The power given to the President, of objecting to bills, or placing his veto 
apon laws passed by Congress, was adopted after^ much discussion, and great 
opposition. It was designed as an additional security against the enactment of 
improper laws, and as a defence of the Executive against the encroachments of 
the Legislature. Should the President abuse the veto power, it is presumed 
t&at Congress would pass the bill in ^estion, by the constitutional majority, o{ 

Skction VII. — 1st. Where must bills for raising revenue originate ? What may ths 
Senate do in relation to them ? ^ fVhat do riot these biUs include 1 How illustrated 7 
Froyt tokai is this provision in our Constitution borrowed ? IVhat are the rules of HU 
British Ccnslitution on this subject 7 

'1(1. What are the rules, in full, relative to the passage of bills ? >> fVheU is said sf 
this veto power thus given t€ the president Fvr what was U designed 7 tVisti if 1m 
president should abt se it 7 
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7%ird Clause. — Every order, resolution, or vote, to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary, (except on a question of adjournment,) shall 
be presented to tho President of the United States ; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him ; or, being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION VIII. 
OF THE POWERS OF CONORESS. 

Mrst Clause, — The Congress shall have power — ^to lay and 
collect taxes,' duties,** imposts,* and excises ;* to pay tho debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States: but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Second Clause. — To borrow money on the credit of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Third Clause. — To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
tnd among the several States, and with tho Indian tribes.* 

two thirds. The king of England has an tibsolvee negative apon all bills passed 
by Parliament. 

* Taaxs are all contributions, whether of money or of commodities, imposed 
by the government upon individuals for the service of the State. Bat revenue 
is the money raised for the uses of government, and may be derived from variout 
enurces, as by the sale of the public lands, &c., or by taxation. 

>> Duties are taxes required by government to be paid on the importation, ex 
pCHlation, or consumption of goods. 

« Imposts are taxes required by government to be paid on goods imported. 

<* Excise is a tax on commodities, wherever found ; as, a tax on the wares of 
the merchant, on the p-*uduce of the farmer, &c. The term excise has been ex 
clusively applied, in thid country, to a tax on domestic distilled liquors ; because 
this was the only excise tax ever imposed by the general government, and wai 
c^ short duration. This was in 1793, and the law was so odious as to excite to 
acts of open insurrection in the neighborhood of Pittsbui^, Pennsylvania. 

« The power ** to regulate commerce" extends to every species of commercial 
intercourse carried on oetween citizens of the United States and citizens of for 
eign countries, and also between citizens of the different States in our Unioa 
It does not, however, embrace the itUernai trade bet^veen man and man in dif* 
ferent parts of the same State. 

— . — m . . 

What power has the King of England in similar eases ? 

3d. When orders, resolutionSf &c., require the concurrence of both houses, what li 
aecessary in order for them to take effect > What if they be disapproved by tlie 
f lesideut 1 

Skction VIII.— 1st. Of what does the eighth section treat 1 What power has Con 
gross in relation to taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 1 <^ fVhat are taxes 7 What is 
revenue 7 ^ H'hat are duties 7 c Imposts 7 ^ Excises ? To what has the latter term 
been exclusively applied in this country 7 

^. What power has Congress in regard to borrowing money 1 3d. In regard to mg 
nlatiog commerce ? « How far does this power extend 7 IVhat implied power has Gte 
grpss exereised under this eiause 7 
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Fourth Clause. — To establish a UDiform rule of naturallzi 
tion,* and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies,^ througl 
out the United States. 

Fifth Clause. — ^To coin money, regulate the value thereo 
and of foreign coin, and £x the standard of weights and meai 
ores. 

Sixth Clause.— 'To provide for the punishment of ccunterfei 
ing the securities and cun*ent coin of the United States. 

Seventh Clause. — To establish post-offices and post-roads.' 

Eighth Clause. — To promote the progress of science and uw 

dl arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventor 

the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries 

Under this claase in the Constitation Cong^ress has exercised the imp1i< 
power of imposing duties upon foreign goods, for the two purposes, of obtaiuii 
revenue, and protecting oar own niauaiactares. 

> Naturalization is the act by which a foreigner becomes a citizen. Tl 
States have no anthority to pass laws of naturalization. This is an exdiisi 
power of the United States. By acts of Congi'ess on this subject, an alien c 
full age may become a citizen of the United States after a residence of fi^ 
years in the country, upon complying with certain requisitions, among whii 
are, a renunciation of all allegiance to every foreign prince and power, and 
declaration, on oath or afHrmation, that he will support the Constitution of tl 
United Slates. The children of naturalized persons, if residing within the Ut 
ted States, are considered citizens. 

^ liankruplcy signifies a particular kind of insolvency, or failure to pay one 
debts. In common speech, one who cannot pay his debts is a bankrupt. 

c Congress has passed laws for the safety and the speedy traiiHportation of tl 
mail. Of so great importance is the speedy transmission of the mail considere 
that even a stolen horse, attached to a mail stage, cannot be seized, nor tlic drivi 
arrested on civil process^ such as for debt, &c., in such way as to obstruct tl 
mail : but the driver may be arrested for a Irreach of the peace. 

'^ By acts of Congress, " patents may be obtained for any new and useful ai 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter not known before the applic 
tion." The term for which a patent may be obtained is fourteen years. Cop 
rights may be secured for twenty-eight years, and at the expiration of that tin 
the patentee, or (if he be dead) his wife and children, may renew it for fourtec 
years longer. The term for copyrights was formerly fourteen years, the san 
as for patents. 

The acts of Congress upon this subject give to an author or his assignee tl 
sole right and liberty of publishing and selling his work, and to a patentee tl 
full and exclusive right and liberty of constructing, using, and selling to otbei 
his invention, or discovery, within the time limited for the enjoyment of the 
respective privileges. For the violation of a patent the trespasser must pay 
the patentee three times the actual damage proved to have been sustained. Tl 
penalty lor infringing a copyright is the forfeiture of every volume so printed 
the author, and tlie forfeiture of every sheet printed, one lialf to the author, az 
one half to the United States ; and furthermore, to pay the aaU:or ail the dai 
ages which he may prove to liave sustained. 

4tft. In regard to naturalization and bankruptcies ? » IVkat is meant by naturalix 
turn 7 What are the laws and regulations on this subject 7 ^ fVhat is bankruptcy 7 5t 
In regard to coining money 1 Oth. Counterfeiting? 7th. Post-olBces, &c. 1 « Whai 
Mid of the spudy transportation of the mail 7 Stb. Science and useful arts 1 ^ Wk 
aet» of Congr9s» kivc bctn passed in relation to patents and c^pyrigk*^^ 
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Ninth Clause. — ^To constitute tnbunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. * 

Tenth Clause, — ^To define and punish piracies* and felonies 
committed on ,the high seas,^ and offences against the law of 
nations. 

Eleventh Clause. — To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal,'^ and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. 

Twelfth Clause,-^l^o raise and support armies; but no ap- 
propriation of money for that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

Thirteenth Clause. — To provide and maintain a navy. 

Fourteenth Clause. — To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

Fifteenth Clause. — To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

Sixteenth Clause. — ^To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the IJnited States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the mihtia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

Seventeenth Clause, — ^To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States ; and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State ia 

» Piracy \& robbery on the high seas. Piracy is punished by all nations. Bat 
if a foreigner acts under the sanction of his government, his acts are not denom* 
inated piracy. In this case the government which sanctions his acts is alona 
responsible for the wrong. 

b The term "high seas" means all the waters of the ocean beyond the bounda* 
ries of low water mark, where the tide ebbs and flows, although in a roadstead 
or bay, within the limits of one of the states or of a foreign government We- 
iween high water mark and low water mark the courts of oonomoc law and of 
ftdmiralty hold alternate jurisdiction. 

« " Letters of marque and reprisal" are commissions to seize the persons and 
property of the members of a nation whicii has committed some injury, and n> 
fuses to make satisfaction. 

9th. Judicial tribunals ? 10th. Piracies, felonies, &c. 1 *■ What is piracy— tkt law 
•n this sutQeett l^c. 7 >^ What is said of the term ** hyrh seas V* 1 ith. Declaring war 1 
• What are ** letters of marque and reprisal V* ISth. Of armies ? 13tb. The navy f 14tlh 
GoTeinmentof land and naval forces? IStb. Calling forth the militia, ttc 1 ISth. 
Orjpuiiiiiig the militia, Ice 1 17tb Legislation over eeded places, Jko. 1 
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which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magiudne 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings/ And, 

Eighteenth Clause, — To make all laws which shall be nece 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pov 
ers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the go' 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or ofEc< 
thereof. 

SECTION DC. 
or RESTRICTIONS UPON THS FOWER OF 0ONORSS8. 

First Clause, — ^The migration or importation of such persoi 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to ad mi 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress pnor to the year on 
thousand eight hundred and eight ; but a tax or duty may I 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for eac 
person/ 

Second Clatise. — ^The privilege of the writ of habeas corpi 
shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion ( 
invasion, the public safety may require it.^ 

• Over nil places ceded to the general government for the parposet here 
mentioned, Congress has exclasive legislative control. The inhabitants of sai 
places cease to be inhabitants of the States, and cannot exercise any politic 
rights under the la^ws of the States. Bat the States have commonly reservi 
the right oi criminal jurUdiet^tm within the limits of ceded places, as this rig 
may be exercised consistently with the jarisdiction of the general government 

^ The ^gons here spoken of were slaves, and by this clause their introductii 
was admitted until 1808. In 1815 the slave-trade was prohibited under seve 
penalties. Congress has since declared the slave-trade to be piracy, and that 
a citizen of die United States be engaged in it he shall be adjudged a pirate, ai 
on conviction suffer death. The Supreme Court of the United States, howevc 
has decided that the slave-trade is not piracy by the universal law of nation 
nor except so far as it has been made so by the treaties or statutes of the nati( 
to which the party belonged. The slave-trade has been abolished by the Unit< 
States, and by all European nations. Vessels, of whatever nation, engaged 
the slave-trade, are now liable to seizure and confiscation. 

c The tm/ of habeas corpus is a written command, grantablc by any court < 
record, or judge thereof, and directs the sheriff, or other officer named in tl 
writ, to take the body of some particular person, and bring it before said jud| 
or court The object of the wnt is, bj^ bnnging a person, confined for any caui 
whatever, before a competent authority, to have the cause of his conmieme: 
Inyestigated, and, if he be not legally confined, to discharge him. 

« What ars tktgenerai regulations mt this subject 7 18th. What general poweni a 
eonferred by the 18th clauto ? 

Section IX.— Ist. Of what does the ninth section treat? Whs restriction nti 
ibr/e relative to the migpation or imporlAtion of certain peraoos 1 ^ Who were t 
''■psrsans^ here spoken ofl fFhat is said of the slave-trade i 

Sd. Baiative to the writ of ** habeas corpus 1** • What is this writ ' . The okject oj ii 
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Third Clause. — No bill of attainder,* or ex post facto law} 
Bliall be passed. 

Fourth Clause, — No capitation,*^ or other direct tax, shall b€ 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein 
before directed to be taken. 

Fifth Clause. — No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

Sixth Clause. — No preference shall be given, by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State, 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

Seventh Clause, — No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement and. account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money, shall be published from time to time. 

Eighth Clause, — No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States ; and no person, holding any oflice of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 
OF BESTEICTIOX8 UPON THB POWER OF THE gTATES. 

First Clause. — No State shall enter into any treaty, alliancei^ 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 

* A bill of attainder is a special act of the Legislature, inflicting capital pun- 
iahment apon persons supposed to be guilty of high crimes, such us treason and 
U\o\\y, without any conviction in the ordinary course of judicial proceedings. 
If it inflict a milder punishment, it is called a bill of pains and penalties. 

*» An ex pout facto law is a retrospective criminal law, — a law that looks bacli 
apon past actions, and makes that criminal which was not criminal when done. 

c The terra capitation here signifies a direct tax upon individuals. Such tax 
cannot be levied by Congress upon one portion of the people and not upon an- 
other ; but all taxes levied b^ Congress must be uniform among the States. A 
direct tax has never been levied by our government, but if one were to be levied. 
Congress would apportion it among the several States according to the number 
of representatives which each is allowed to send to Congress; and each State 
would apportion its tax among its citizens according to the properly possessed 
by each. The general government is supported by the revenue derived fhnn 
the sale of public lands, and by duties on imported goods, &c. The dirc^ct taxes 
that the people pay are state, county, and town taxes. 

3d. RelaMve to " hill of attainder** and '♦ex post facto" law 1 * What is a " bill of a«- 
tdinder ?*' ^ ^n ^ »x post facto" law ? 4th. Relative to capitation ur direct taxos t 
c fVhat is a capitation tax ; and how only could any direct tax he levied 7 5th. Dtttifll 
on exports? 6ib. Commercial preferences and regulations 1 7th. Drawing monej 
from the treasury ? 8tb. Titles of nobility — presents, jcc. 1 

Skctiok X.— Of what does the tenth section Ueot 1 In. What rMtrietioM art Im- 
po«ed by the Srst clause of this ■•ction 1 
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money ; emit bills of credit ;^ make anything but gold and sO 
ver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attaindei 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts , 
or grant any title of nobility. 

Second Clause. — No state shall, without the consent of th 
Congress^ lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec 
tion laws ; and the nett produce of all duties and imposts, lai 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of th 
Treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be sub 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

Third Clause, — No State ' shall, without the consent of th< 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage,*^ keep troops or ships o: 
war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact witl 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, un 
less actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will no 
admit of delay. 



ARTICLE 11. 
OF THE EXECUTIVE. 

S£({ri0N I. 

First Clause, — ^The Executive** power, shall be vested in i 
President of the United States of America. He shall hold hii 
office during the term of four years ; and, together with th< 

* Bills ofcreditf within the meaning of the Constitntion, which prohibits the) 
emission by the States, are promissory notes, or bills, issued exclusively on th 
credit of the State, and designed to circulate as money, and for the payment o: 
which the faith of the State only is pledged. The prohibition does not, there 
fore, apply to the notes of a State bank drawn on the credit of a particular fuD< 
•et apart tor the purpose of their redemption.^ 

t> A coTitract is an agreement to do or not to do a certain thing. If two ind! 
riduals have formed a contract which is sanctioned hy the laws of the State, an< 
the fulHlment of which could be legally exacted by either of the contracting pai 
ties, then the State cannot declare such contract void, nor release either part; 
from his obligation. 

Tonnage duties, are taxes laid on vessels at a certain rate per ton. 

'' Executive is that which relates to the execution of the laws. Thus, tb 
diicf officer of the government, whether he be called king, president, or gof 

• What are ^ billn of credit,^ and what t> the extent oj the proXibitton ? >> tfkat is t 
ssMraet ? Explanation of the dause 1 2d. What are the restrictions relative to tazinj 
Imports and exports ? 3a. Relative to tonnage duties, war, compacts, ice. 1 « Wha 
are tonnage duties 1 

ARTICLE II. 

Ssf TioH Lr-lst Ib whom is the execoUve power Tested, and what is kit tom o' 
olUoe* ^ IVkat is ratatU bff sxtouHveJ 
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7ice-President» cliosen for the same time» be elected as fol- 
lows : — 

Second CZau5e.-^£ach State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors,* equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator or 
Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit^ 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector.* 

(12^^ Amendment to the Constitution.) — The electors shau 
meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot, for PresidcQw 
and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same State with themselves. 

They shall name, in their ballots, the pei'son voted for &»« 
President, and in distinct ballots, the person voted for as Vice- 
President ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of rotes for each ; which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then, fiom the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House of Represen- 
tatives shall choose, immediately, by ballot, the President. 

But, in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken bj 
States, the representation from each State having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or membern 
from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States 
shal! be necessary to a choice. 

ernor, is denominated the Exfcidive^ for on him is devolved the duty of exceeettnn 
the laws. 

« As the elector* are to be appointed in such manner as the Legislature inft> 
direct, different states have adopted different modes. In some states the electozi 
■re chosen by the Legislature itself, — but in most, by the people. 

* (The next clause in the Constitution was abrogated in the year 1001, 
the above amendment introduced.) 

Sd. Describe the manner of choosing the president and the vice-pretldent. • in 
nir ore Uu HecUira th»»en bp the state lefisUturu 7 
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And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Pr< 
identy whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon thei 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vic 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
other constitutional disability of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-Prc 
ident, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majori 
of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no perse 
have a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on* tl 
Kst» the Senate shall choose the Vice-President : a quorum f 
the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number ( 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessa; 
to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Pre 
ident, shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the Unite 
States. 

Third Clause* — The Congress may determine the time < 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall gi' 
their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the Unite 
States.* 

Fourth Clause, — ^No person, except a natural born citizen, < 
a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of th 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neith< 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not hai 
attained to the age of thirty -five years, and been fourteen yea 
a resident within the United States. 

Fifth Clause, — In case of the removal of the President fro; 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge tl 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve c 
the Vice-President ; and the Congress may, by law, provide f( 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability both of tl 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall the 

• The electors are now chosen " on the Tuesday next after the first Moi 
day in the month of November of the year in which they are to be appointed, 
bat if a state fails, on the day of election, to make a choice, it is allowed 
provide for their appointment on some subsequent day. ^ The electors me 
m their respective states^at a place appointed by the Legislatures thereof, c 
the first Wednesday in December, in every fourth year succeeding the la 
election, and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President. 



Sd. What power has Concrress over the time of chooeing electors, &c ? » What At 
Cmiress eiuuted tm this subject? The consequence ? When do the electors meet in U 
•meral States 7 4th. What are the legal qualu'cationB of a president 1 5th. What pr 
vlfiiuM are madn by the Coastltutioo fbr caaer of rMnoiral or isabUily of the pief 
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act as President ; and such officer shall act according! j» ontfl 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected.* 

Sixth Clause. — ^The President shall, at stated times, receive, 
for his services, a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any othei 
emolument from the United States, or any of them.* 

Seventh Clause, — Before he enters on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

" I do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, ind will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States." 

SECTION II. 

First Clause. — ^The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States. 

He may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal offi- 
cer in each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject 
relating tO the duties of their respective offices, and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Second Clause. — He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the Senators present concur : and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 

*■ Congress has provided that, in case of the removal, death, resignation, or in- 
ability of both the President and Vice-President, the JPresident pro tern, of the 
Senate, and in case there shall be no such President of the Senate, then the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall act as President, until the dia* 
ability be removed, or the vacancy filled. In case of a non-election of both Proa* 
idcnt and Vice-President at the proper period, Congress has declared that there 
shall immediately be held a new election. 

b The salary of the President is twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, and 
tf)at of the Vice-President five thousand dollars. 

*■ IVhathas Cong-regg provided for these emergencies? 6th. Relative to compensatioa 
of prosident ? '' H'^hat is the salary of the president ? 7th. What oath is the president 
leovired to lake ? 

eccTiON II.— lst.What power has the president relative to the army, navy, and mili- 
!la t What may he require of the heaiis of the Departments 1 What power has tal 
islatiYO to reprieves and pardons 1 5id. BeUtive to treaU«a ? 
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appoint ambassadors, other public ministers/ and consuls,^ 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the Uni* 
ted States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law ; but the Con* 
gress may, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers 
as they think proper, in the President alone, and in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Third Claitse. — ^The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting conunissions, which shall expire at the end of their 
acxt session. 

escnoN in. 

He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient : he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or eithei 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
tune as he shall think proper. 

He shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 



* A public minister is one who is charged with the care of the pahlic affairs 
of his nation at a foreign coart Of these there are several orders : — 

1st. An ambassadar is one who represents the government, and is authorized 
to act for it on all occasions. 

2d. An envoy is a minister who is sent for a particular purpose — as, to make 
a special treaty, or arrange disputed boundaries. There are envoys ordinary, 
and envoys extraordinary or plenipotentiary. The former, as the term signifies, 
are invested with merely the ordinary powers of an envoy ; the latter have/u/2 
power to act as they deem expedient / 

3d. Ministers resident^ or charge d'affaires, are those who are charged with tbs 
ordinary affairs of a nation at a foreign court. 

To each of these ofiices is attached a secretary of legation^who performs th6 
duties of a secretary, and is frequently left in charge, of affairs when a minister 
is recalled. • 

b Consuls are commercial agents^ appointed to reside in the seaports of foreign 
counti-ies for the purpose of watching over the commercial rights of the nation 
sending them. 

Relative to appointment of certain oiBcersI * What is a puhlie miKtstsrf" Jtn 
mmbaaaador J ^n envoy 1 Minister resident 1 Secretary of legatUm 1 ^ WiuA «rt 
99nsvls ? 3d. VVtiat power has th« president relative to vacandea ? 

BacTiCM III.— What are the duties of the president in respect to Congr 3 
lDi»-«Kecutlon of tb j lawi. 4tc t 
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SECTION IV, 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of tli€ 
United States, sliall be removed frona office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimeB 
and misdemeanoi's. 



ARTICLE III. 
OF THE JUDICIARY. 

SECTION I. 

The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and establish/ 

The Judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION II. 

First Clause, — ^The Judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity,^ arising under this Constitution, the laws of 

« Congress has organized a Supreme Court by creating a Chief Justice and 
eight Associate Justices, any five of whom make a quorum. The Supreme 
Court holds one term annually at the seat of government. The inferior courts or 
ganized by Congress are the Circuit and the District Courts. The United States 
are divided into nine Circuits, in each of which two Circuit Courts are held an- 
nually by one judge of the Supreme Court and such judge of the United States 
District Court as resides in the district in which the Circuit Court is held. The 
District Court is composed of a single judge, who holds annually four stated 
terms, and special courts at his discretion. Bach State constitutes at least one 
district, and the larger states two. 

^ Jiquity, considered as a legal term, is the correction of that wherein the 
law (By reason of its universality) is deficient. Courts of law are those in which 
decisions are regulated by the known laws of the land. Courts of equity take 
ecj|nizance of those cases which either the law does not reach, or in which '^ 
•tnct adherence to the law would be attended by manifest injustice. 

BscnoN IV.— let. For what crimes, and in what manner, may government oflloe • 
M feme fed firom oflSce 1 

ARTICLE ni. 

Sbction I. — Ist. or what does Article III. treat ? In what is the Judicial power ol 
tie United States vested 7 What b said of the term of office and compensation ol 
iiidgos 1 *^ Of the oTfranitation of the Supreme Court ? Of the inferior eourtt t 

Bbction II. — Ist To what several cases does the judicial power of the Unite4 
Itates Courts extend 1 ^ What i§ here understood by *^ equity ?** What ur$ eomrts ^imt 
md eourtt of equity T 
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the United States, and treaties made, or which shall he made^ 
under their authority ; to all cases affecting amhassadors, othw 
puhhc ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and mar- 
itime jurisdiction ;* to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party :** — 

To controversies between two or more States; between a 
State and citizens of another State ; between citizens of different 
States ; between citizens of the same State, claiming lands under 
grants of different States ; and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

Second Clause, — In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction.^ In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction,** both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

Third Clause. — The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in 
the State where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but 
when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may, by law, have directed. 

SECTION III. 

First Clause. — ^Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

* The admiralty and maritime jarisdiction of tlie United States courts embraces 
ill civil and crimmal caaes in which the crime was committed at sea, or on tho 
coasts, out of the body of a county. * 

b To enforce the rights of the united States, the ^neral govermnent has power 
to sae in its owii courts; bat neither can an individual nor a state bring a suit 

Xinst the United States. A sovereign power cannot be held amenable to any 
r power, 
e Original Jurisdiction is that in which a sail commences, or originatest io 
this court. 

<^ Ajtpellate iurisdidion is the power of re-examining, and reversing or re 
affirming the decisions of inferior courts. The usual moides of exercising appal* 
late jurisdiction, are : by Writ of Error — which removes nothing for re-exammft> 
don but the law of the case ; and by Appeal — which removes a cause (mtirsly, 
and subjects the facts as well as the law to a review and retrial. 

* What does ^admiralty and maritime jurisdiction''* embraest ^ Can the Vmlsd 
States be a party to ale/ftU controversy — and kino 7 2d. In whst cases has tha SaprenM 
Court ** original Juried iotion," and in 'What *« appellate Jurisdiction V* « What ts ertgi 
nci jurisdiction 1 d ¥fhat it appeUmU jurisdiction! The unuU moiss of exertisniM 
appiutsjwrisdictuni ? 3. What is the fundamental law leltliTe to ** the trial af a2 
crimes 1"^ 

BBonea UL— In. la what does treaioB ooMistl 
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Second Clause. — ^No person shall be convicted of treason, un- 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

Thh'd Clause, — The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the iifo 
of the person attainted.^ 



ARTICLE IV. 
MISGELLANEOUa 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State, to the pub- 
he acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. 
And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
and the effect thereof. 

SECTION II. 

Mrst Clause, — ^The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

Second Clause,^ — A person charged, in any State, with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall Hee from justice, and be found 
m another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Third Clause, — No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 

*■ Death bv hanging is the panishment of treason in this connti^. By " co]> 
raption of blood" is meant the destruction of all inheritable qualities, so that no 
one can claim any property, or an^ right to the same, from a person attainted, or 
through him. In England the children of a person attainted cannot inherit his 
property if they are obliged to trace their title through him. Bat these relics of 
feudal barbarism are prohibited by our Constitution. 

9d Wbat is necessary to a conviction 1 3d. The power of Congress relative to the 
ponishroont? » What it the penalty of treason t What is meant bf **e»rr^ium of 
\looa 7" What ia the law in England on this nUtject ? 

ARTICLE IV. 

Bbction L~l8t. What credit must be given to public acts, fro., of other SUtas 1 
How are thev to be proved ? 

Sbctiom iL— Ist. What is said of the privileges of citizens in be several States ? M. 
Of persons chaiged with crimes in one State, and fleeing into another 1 3d. Of j 
•leaping from service or labor t 
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from sjch service or labor, but shall be delivered up» on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due *' 

SECTION III. 

First Clause. —New States may be admitted, by the Congress, 
into this Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the junsdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parte of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concernedi 
iis well as of the Congress. 

Second Clause. — The Congress shall have power to dispose 
0* and make needful rules and reguhitions respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

SECTION IV. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be convened,) 
iig^ainst domestic violence. 



ARllCLE V. 

OF AMENDMENTS. 

Tlie Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem 
It necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the application of the Legislatures of two thirds of the seve- 
ral States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which in either case shall be vaHd, to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three 

^ The claase relative to persons held to service or labor refers to the slaTOS 
•f the Southern States who may take refuge in other States. 

*■ T» what persons does this clause refer t 

l^Kr'TiuN lil.—lst. What is said of the formation and the admission of new States 1 
Sd. Of territorial rules and regulations 1 
SccnoM IV.— Ist. What does the United States guarantee to Uie leveral Statetf 

ARTICLE V. 

Of what does Article V.treai I What two WTi of originating ameBdimnta I Whil 
wiyt of nUfyiQg than 1 
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# 

fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amendment, 
which may be made prior to the year one tliousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 



ARTICLE VI. 

First Clause, — All debts contracted, and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of thjs Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States, under this Constitution, as under 
the Confederation. 

• 

Second Clause. — ^This Constitution, and the laws of the Uni- 
ted States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authorfty of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standinor. 

Third Clause, — The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the Several States, shall be bound by oath, or affirmation, 
to support this Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 



ARTICLE Vn. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

What mtricUcms upon this power of making amendments 1 

ARTICLE VI. 

1ft What debts and engaeoments does the Constitation ncogaUte ? 9d. Wbit OOB* 
•ntutes the supreme law of the land 1 How are Judges bound ? 3d. By what oath are 
mitional and state officers and represo' tati ves lK>und 1 VV hat is said of lellgioai teati * 

ARTICLE vn. 
What WM moeanff iat tb» esttblishawnt of the Constitatioa f 
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AMENDMENTS/ 

AinriOLS L — Confess shall make no law respecliiig an 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech,^ or of the press ; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. II. — A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 

Art. III. — No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. IV. — ^The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonarble searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue 
•but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Art. y. — No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or na- 
val forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of 

war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject, for the 

II 

a When ihe Constitation was sabmitted to conventions of the people, called 
for that purpose, it met with violent opposition ttom manv, and nameroas i^ 
jections were nrged against it The most important objections were those 
against the great power with which it invested the general government ; and 
the fear that the inflaence of the States would bo greatly impaired, if not alto- 
gether destroyed, by the supremacy of the Union. 

The Constitution was, however, ratified by the requisite number of States ; 
and Congress, during its first session, proposed ten distinct articles, selected 
from those which had been suggested in the State Conventions, which, having 
been ratified in the manner provided, are now a part of tho Constitution. 
>ther amendments have since been added. 

The general design of tho amendments war^ to secure certain rights to the 
States and people, beyond the possibility of encroachment by Congress ; and to 
set a more definite limit to the powers of the general government. 

<' The terms ** freedom of speech and of the press," only give UberQr to apetk 
ind publish whatever is not in derogalion ofprwait righU. 

AMENDMENTS. 

AaxxcLK I.— What amendment has been made respecting religion— fkreodom of 
M>eech— of tho press— and tho right of petition 1 « fVkat is said of the »rigin mmi tkt 
usurn lif the Amendments 7 '> Nato far does ^* freedom of speech and of thepress^ ss> 
tend ? Art. II. — What is said of Ihe right or tho people to keep and bear arms 1 Akt 
UL—t)i quartering soldiers 1 Art. I V.r-Of searches and sci^uras 1 Of the iMUlag of 
ranrants f Art. V^— Of holding persoiiA to answer for cclmaa % 
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d^'tiDevX^Dce, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ;' nor 
flball bec9»pel|ed, in any criminal case, to be a witness against 
himself; nor becfeprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law: nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Art. YL — In all criminal prosecutbns, the accused sha. 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
oi the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
bim; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in hiF 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

At. VII. — In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury shall be other- 
wise re-examined, in any court of the United States, than ac- 
cording to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — ^Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces 
tdve fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. IX. — ^The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain 
lights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 

Art. X. — The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Art. XI. — ^The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
anotlier Suite, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

(Article twelfth, of the Amendments, relating to the choos- 
ing of President and Vice-President, will be found under the 
head of " Executive.") 

* Tlic meaning of this clguse is, ihat no person shall be a second time tried for 
iha sanic oflcuce, ickere thei-e hag been an actual verdict ana judgment rendered 
in a former trial. But the accascd may be tried a second time, where the Jury 
have been dismissed for want of agreement, or where a' new trial has beer 
graat^i on account of some illegal proceedings, or for want of evidence. 

Of twice potting persons in Jeopardy uf life or Umb ' =* Mwiniug af this provision 1 
Of witnessing uuninst oneself? Of protection «»!' life, Ilbert3^ and pro|)eriy 7 Abt. Vf, 
—What rights are guaranteed in all criminal prosecutions f Art. Vll.-^Of the right 
oftrial by jury ? Art. VIII.— Of bail, fines, luid punishments 1 Art. IX.- Of righti 
tetained by llio people ? Akt. X.—()( the powers reserveil to the dtates 1 Art. XI 
"UfrvMtriciUnia upon the Judicial power of the United States 1 

fFiu* l0 said of Article IweifUu ol the kuxeu^SkmeoMkA 
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ARTICLE Xm. 

{Submitted hy Congress to the Legislatures of the several States, iy>ruary 1«f, 
1865, and onthelSthof December following officially declared to have been 
ratified by the requisite majority of three-fourths o/aUthe States.) 

Section 1. — Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. • 

Section 2. — Ck>ngress shall have power to enforce this arti- 
cle by appropriate legislation. 

[The States which thus ratified the above article were 
Illinois, Rhode Island, Michigan, Maryland, New York, West 
Virginia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Vermont, Tennessee, Arkansas, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Georgia — in all twenty-seven States,] 
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